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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



•«o»> 



fpHE rapid sale which the First Edition of the << Official Handbook of New Zealand^ 
-^ has met with, has occasioned an unexpectedly early demand for a New Edition. 
The materials for bringing the information contained in the publication down to the 
latest period are not procurable in England, and the question had to be considered 
whether to allow the book lo go out of print, or to publish a second edition with only 
such additional information as could be obtained without sending to the Colony. The 
Editor, who is on a visit to England, decided to adopt the latter course ; and it becomes 
his duty to explain that the latest information is not so complete a,s he would have 
desired. It has been gleaned from different sources, and so far as it goes is to be relied 
on. Ab it is not sufficient to be made applicable to all portions of the book, and as it 
would embarrass the reader to leave him in uncertainty as to the dates to which the 
various particulars extend, it has been thought better to append the additional infor- 
mation to this introduction, leaving the bulk of the book as before, excepting that the 
Official Directory has been corrected as far as possible. 

In the absence of a copy of the Census of 1874^ the particulars of that CensuSi 
procured from fragmentary sources, are produced at less length than might otherwise be 
desirable. As the paper on the Public Works Department could not be subjected 
to official revision, it has been thought better to leave it as it originally appeared. It is 
to be regretted that official materials are not to hand in England by the aid of which a 
particularized account could be given of the very great progress which the Bailways and 
other public works have made since the paper was written. As the best substitute for 
an official statement, an article from the New Zealand Times of March 11th, describing 
the operations of the Public Works Department to the end of 1874, is appended.^ 

The following extract &om a letter dated June 8th, 1875, written by the Hon. K 
Bichardson, the Minster for Public Works in New Zealand, bnefly describes the then 
condition of the principal railways : — '^ The line from Auckland to Mercer, forty-six 
miles, is open ; also that from Invercargill to Mataura, forty miles ; also Christchurch 
to Bangitota, seventy miles ; seventeen miles of the Winton line nearly ready ; Dunedin 
to Cluthaj fifty-two miles, next month. All the Canterbury branch lines, one hundred 
- - ■ ■ - , - ..- ■ . ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ 
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miles, open and at work ; ihe line between Picton and Blenheim, the line to the 
Branner coal mine, the line between Nelson and Foxhill, and that between Wellington 
and the Upper Hutt, in September. The traffic looks well on all of them." 

To enable these Pnblic Works to be carried out, farther borrowing has been 
neoessaiy. A four millions loan was negotiated in March last, at a price which, 
taking into consideration the discount to be made up, was tantamount to the Colony 
borrowing at five per cent. Whilst the large Public Works and Eailways are unfinished, 
they do not directly add to the revenue ; but the great increase of the population of the 
Colony, nudnly arising from the system of free immigration adopted, has added Teiy 
largely to the revenue out of which the charge fov additional borrowing has to be met. 

Some instractive particulars on the subject of revenue and increase of population will 
be found appended. It will not be uninteresting to state, that whilst the population, 
exclusive of Natives, as taken by the Census on the 1st of March, showed an increase of 
43,291, on the population disclosed by the Census of the 1st of February, 1871, the 
return of population, exclusive of Natives, compiled by the Begistrar-General on the 
31st of December, 1874, showed an increase of 42,350 for the ten months, or an increase 
in that period nearly equal to the increase of the previous three years. The Bevenue 
also shows a satisfEustory increase. The Consolidated Bevenue (which did not include 
the proceeds of land sides, or provincial revenue, or the returns from the railways in 
work) for the year ending the 30th of June, 1874, amounted to ^1,420,216. This was 
an increase of £300,000 on the revenue of 1873, and many persons regarded it as an 
abnormally large return for the year, and thought that the revenue of the following 
year Ttt)uld scarcely be equal, and certainly not exceed it. Even those who took a more 
fjftvourable view did not expect a large increase. The estimate of the Colonial Treasurer 
was an increase of £76,000. But the financial year ending the 30th of June, 1875, has 
just expired, and the return, in round figures, shows an increase of ^185,000 on the 
previous year. 

It may be mentioned as a satisfActoiy evidence of the progress of the colony, that 
arrangements have been made on behalf of New Zealand, in conjunction with New 
South Wales, for a steam service between New South Wales, New Zealand, and 
San Francisco, which, besides providing an efficient and rapid mail service between the 
colonies and: the United Kingdom, will materially improve the trade of the colonies. 
New South Wales and New Zealand have also jointly arranged for a. cable to connect 
the two colonies, so that in a few months New Zealand will be in telegraphic com- 
munication with Great Britain and the rest of the world. 

Great progress has been made in the settlement of Native difficulties. Indeed, so 
little is the relation between the Europeans and the Natives now subject to disturbance, 
that persons scarcely fully realize the difference between the time when the Native 
question was the one absorbing theme of consideration and the present, when it attracts 
in comparison but partial attention. Sir D. M'Lean has undeviatingly pursued his 
policy of peace, of justice, and of conciliation, and he has been rewarded by results. He 
has held a satis&ctory interview with the Maori king, who for yeais occasioned so much 
trouble, and a final settlement of all disputes seems not far distant. The Natives have 
agreed to the opening up of the Ohinemuri goldfield. As yet, it has scarcely answered 
the expectations that were formed of its auriferous wealth, but in any case the lands are 
excellent for settlement. Another goldfield on the east coast of the Auckland ProTonce 
is in course of being opened up. The gold prospects on the west coast of the Middle 
Island are said to have much improved. 
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THE REVENUE. 



Consolidated Kevenue for each Financial Tear since the Public Works 

AND lUBlfGRATION STSTEX WAS COMMENCED. 
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1,420,216 
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• 1,605,000 









The easterns Revenue is included in the Consolidated Revenue given above. Bat a 
detailed aecount of the Customs receipts for the years ending 31st December, 1873 and 
1874, will be interesting : — 



Return of Customs Revenue at the several Ports of New Zealand for the Quarters 

and Years ended 31st December, 1874 and 1873. 



Quarter ended 



81st December, 
1874. 



Aaokland 

Thames 

Bossell •••....< 

Mangonui 

Hokianga , 

Tauranga ^ , 

Poverty Bay 

New Plymouth 

Wanganui , 

Wellington , 

Napier , 

Wairau 

Picton 

Havelock 

£aikoura , 

Nelson 

Westport 

Greymouth , 

Holdtika , 

Okarito , 

Lyttelton & Christdmrch 

Akaroa 

Timam ........••••..• 

Oamaru •....••••.••.••!••.•. 

Dunedin 

Inveroargill and Bluff ... 

Biverton 

Chatham Islands 



48,953 

1,988 ' 

201 

96 

417 

201 

1,999 

2,076 

7,058 

• 30,946 

11,488 

1,259 

416 

132 

283 

11,294 

5,559 

12,180 

10,712 

Nil. 

42,089 
Nfl. 

6,259 

2,517 

88,169 

10,200 

1,266 

Betum not yet in. 



292,758 



3l8t Decern- 
ber, 1873. 



40,861 

1,921 

214 

145 

319 

144 

1,514 

1,508 

6,819 

25,224 

10,541 

1,412 

370 

212 

264 

12,082 

4,873 

11,949 

9,786 

203 

39,998 

77 

4,477 

3,521 

86,081 

7,843 

1,495 

Nil. 



280,748 



Year ended 



dlst Decern, 
ber, 1874. 



220,763 

9,867 

950 

505 

1,150 

471 

5,585 

7,755 

25,101 

124,880 

42,860 

5,411 

1,721 

664 

888 

40, 

18, 

48,629 

87,428 

629 

174,086 

150 

21,468 

10,269 

857,548 

81,902 

4,728 




1,188,948 



8l8t Decem- 
ber, 1873. 



£ 

193,709 

9,695 

1,852 

652 

1,881 

145 

4,656 

6,605 

21,781 

88,560' 

82,687 

5,066 

1,582 

910 

754 

40,780 

16,186 

89,011 

85,292 

1,019 

126,878 

299 

14,678 

9,072 

282,964 

25,251 

5,440 



965,800 



William Seed, Secretary and Impictor. 
Customs Department, Wellingtoi}, I9th January, 1875. 



* In round figures. 
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THE CENSUS. 

The population of the colony (exclasive of aboriginal natireB) on the niglit of 
March Is^ 1874^ was as follows : — 



AacMand... 

TaranaM 

Wellington 

Hawke's Bay 

Marlborongh 

Nelson t... 

Westland 

Canterbnry 

Otago 

Chatham IslaOids (estimated) 



Males. 


Females. 


Totrfil. 


37,106 


30,845 


67,451 


3,043 


2,422 


5,465 


16,246 


13,544 


29,790 


5,416 


3,812 


9,228 


3,659 


2,485 


6,145 


13,546 


9,013 


22,558 


9,473 


5,387 


14,860 


82,294 


26,481 


58,775 


50,121 


84,992 


85,113 
150 


170,903 


128,483 


299,535 



These figures show an increase, since the Census of 1871, of 43,142 ; ^r (excluding 
the Chatham Islan^ls) of 42,992 ; 20,547 being males and 22,445 females. 

Taking the towns having more than 1,000 inhabitants, the list stands thus :— 



Province. 


Towns. 


Population. 


Auckland ...m 


Auckland ....: 


3^,775 
2,044 
1,174 
8,073 
2,044 

10,547 
2,572 
3,514 
6,662 
3,352 
2,551 

10,294 
2,974 
1,002 
1,969 

18,499 
1,535 
2,819 
2,479 


Onehnnga 

Goromandel 

Thames 

New Plymouth 

Wellington 

Wanganxd 

Napier 

Nelson 

Hokitika *.. 


„ ••••••••«*• 

» • •• 

TaranaM 

Welling^n 


TTawke'sBay 

Nelson...* 

Westla,Tid 


Greymonth 

Christohuroh 

Lyttelton 

^iapoi 

Timam 


Canterbmy 

«* ««••••■«*«***«■ *•■ .•> AAA 


If ••••••••••»•••• •••••••^» 


19 ••••«•»••••••••••••••••• 


Otaizo 


Dunedin 

"Prtri^, nhAl-mflra 




9» •••••••• ••* 


OftTTiarn 


1, •••••••••••••*•.•••••.#. 


Inyercargill 


o •*•••••• ••....•...• 



These figures do not include the population of the suburbs of the principal towns. 
The population of Auckland and its suburbs exceeds 20,000 ; for to the 12,775 given 
above, must be added 3,976 for Pamell and 4,839 for Newton. So, the 10,294 given for 
Ghristchurch represents the population of the city proper (within the Town Belt) ; but, 
adding those who reside outside the belt, but are incmded in the electoral district of 
Ghristchurch East, or West, the total will be nearly 17,000. The figures in the case of 
Dunedin must be largely increased to represent its city and suburban population ; for 
to 18,499 must be added a considerable proportion of the residents in the road distxicts 
of Caversham (2,250), Boslyn (928), Momington (831), Waikari (759), Eaikorai (763), 
North-east Yail^y (1,537), and Peninsula (990). 
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The N&uo Zedlomd Herald has the following about the Census returns ;«»- 

The Census tables for 1874, which haye been forwarded to us, are replete with details of the 
most interesting, if not of a ver^ important, character. We trust they may be preserved in our 
colonial archives, as evidence of the painstaking: of our Begistrar-G^neral in furnishing data by 
which the early history and traditions of New Zealand may be preserved. The population, with 
respect to its several nationalities, is classed as follows : — Of the 295,514 inhabitants which make 
up the total, exclusive of Maoris, 122,635 were bom in the colony, 13,601 in Australia, 74,628 in 
England, 1,381 in Wales, 38,431 in Scotland, and 30,255 in Ireland ; other British possessionsy 
8,058. Of foreign countries, 569 are French, 2,819 German, 4,396 from other European co\mtries, 
575 United States of America, 4,828 Chinese, and 893 from other countries. At sea : British 
subjects, 923; foreign subjects, 16.Mln the province of Auckland, there are 66,647 British 
subjects, 1,385 foreign subjects, an^l9 of whose allegiance nothing is known. It will be seen 
that of the three hundred thousand! inhabitants (speaking in round numbers) of New Zealand, 
only 177)351 were bom out of the Colony. Next in order come English; next, Scotch; and, 
third, Irish. Of the 4,828 Chinese, only five are women. 

The total number of dwellings in the Colony is 65,858, which includes from the one-roomed 
habitation to the mansion with fifty rooms. Of these, 3,967 were unoccupied, so that in 1874 
there were numbers of tenements to let, always supposing they were inhabitable. In Auckland, 
there are very few tenantless dwellmgs, although many of them, so to speak, are quite uninha- 
bitable. Landlords spring from a stony-hearted people. There are in the Colony, 75 females and 
the seventeenth-one-hundredth part to every 100 males. In Auckland, there were 4J persons to 
each dwelling; in Otago, 5. Of every 100 persons on the goldfields, there are 67 males to 33 
•females. In the outset of the Otago goldfields, there were 97 males to 3 females, which can only 
be looked upon as very disproportionate indeed. The various religious bodies in the Colony are 
enumerated under the following heads : — Episcopalians— Church of Ensrland ; Presbyterians— eix 
denominations; Methodists — ^Wesleyan Methodists, Primitive Methodists, United Methodists, 
Free Churche^ Bible Christians, New Connection Methodists; other Protestants— Baptists, 
Congregational Lidependents, Lutherans, Christians, Church of Christ, Unitarians, Society of 
Friends, Calvinists, Christian Israelites, Catholio and Apostolic Moravians. Catholics— Roman 
Catholics, Catholics undefined, Greek Church. Other denominations — Latter-day Saints or 
Mormons, Jews, Mahometans, Pagans. Nearly 1,300 persons return themselves of no denomina- 
tion, 152 as of no religion, wMle 6,760 persons "object to state." There are some denominations 
in the Colony which number very few members. There are, for instance— Ohristadelphians, 
Christian Friends, Christian Disciples, Church of the New Testament, Jehovistio Nonconformists, 
Morrisonians, Nazarenes (total six), Puritans (total one), Welsh Church (total one). Evangelist . 
(total one), Swedenborgians, Cosmotheists, Evolutionists, Free-thinkers, Pantheists, Platoniste, 
with about forty other denominations— most of them with most singular designations. 

The New Zealand Times publishes the following information, supplied by the 
Eegistrar-Generaly regarding the population of the Colony on the 31st of December, 
1874 :— 

Auckland, 73,862; Taranaki, 6,373; Wellington, 86,607; Hawke's Bay, 11,122; Marl- 
borough. 9,533; Nelson, 23,971; Westland, 15,377; Canterbury, 71,816; Otago, 98,067; 
Chatham Islands, 132 :— Total, 341,860. Thus it will be seen tlutt the European population 
increased by 42,350 souls during the last ton months of 1874~a rato of progress which no other 
colony in Australasia at all approaches, 

PUBLIC WOEKS. 

(From the yew Zealand Times, March 18.) 

The return which we publish below of the operations of the Public Works department, 
under the Immigraton and Public Works Acts, up to the end of 1874, was kindly furnished to us, 
some time ago, on application, by order of the Hon. Mr. Eichardson. It is a very satisfactory 
record indeed; and we may add, that, since then, considerable progress has been made 
throughout the colony in the completion of works under contract. For example, the Auckland 
and Mercer line will shortly be opened to the Waikato river, at a point intermediate between the 
spot where the battle of Koheroa was fought, in Jidy, 1863, between Greneral Cameron and the 
"Waikato natives, and the famous Maori position of Meremere, which for three weary months 
barred the advance of the British troops. In Canterbury province, there will very soon be a 
coDsiderablo mileage of new railways opened. Otago will also have its Southern Trunk Line 
opened between Dunedin and £alclutha, in about a couple of months, with the exception of the 
short break near Green Island, occasioned by Ihe Chain Hills tunnel, which is incomplete. 
Arrangemente are, however, in progress for temporarily filling up this gap in the through traffic, 
so that the long stage, from Dunedin to the Molyneux river at Balclutha will be accomplished 
in three hours— ^a feat which no one dreamed would be accomplished in the present generation 
half a dozen years ago. The South Canterbury Trunk Liue is being rapidly pushed on to the 
confines of Otago,. and the North Otago Trunk Ilailway is also in course of formation. The latter 
is, however, by far the heavier work, by reason of the hilly nature of the country^ near the 
Dunedin end. But the contractors are working with so much vigour, that it is certain the line 
will be completed withhi contract time. 

The other railways in the Middle Island are approaching completiOQ ; and branch railways^ 
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in the oaie of Canterbury constructed by the Goyemment, and in the case of Otago partly by 
the Goyemment and partly by private enterprise— are being built to accommodate toe latend 
traffic, and act as fevers for the trunk lines. The advantage of these trunk lines cannot well 
be over>e8timated, as they will promote settlement by increasing the natural facilitieB for 
transport, and more especially enable the mineral deposits of the interior to be worked at a 
profit. This is now impossible owing to the cost of haulage. The interior of Otago is known to 
abound in coal and ouier minerals, which cannot be beneficially worked at present. When, 
however, the railway lines in course of construction are completed, capital and labour can be 
profitably employed in winning them. In the case of Canterbury, also^ large mineral deposits 
will soon be thrown open to private enterprise. Coal and building material abound there as they 
do in the eouthem distaict ; and agricultural lands are to be found in the one province as in the 
other. 

Of Nelson and the West Coast, we need not speak particularly. These districts are known 
to abound in minerals. Coal, iron, copper, gold, exist in such profusion that we are justified 
in saying that no otlier locality of the same extent in the colony contains the elements of wealth 
in a like degree. They simply want capital and labour, judiciously employed, to develop their 
resources. The railway lines in course of formation in the Nelson province, it is hoped, will 
materially aid in promoting this result. A company has been formed in Melbourne to work the 
Para Para iron mine. Should this enterprise be successful (and its success will altogether depend 
upon its management), other associations vrill doubtless be formed to work the mineral lodes in 
cyther places. At all events, the construction of railways by the colony is calculated to encourage 
oapitaUsts to adventure thdr money in improving the mines of Nelson. 

The short section in Taranaki province, between New Plymouth and Waitara, will not be of 
much servioe. It will be necessary to continue it to Patea and Wanganui, when it vrill open one 
of the richest agricultural districts in the colony. It vrill thus form part of the great Northern 
Trunk line, between Wellington and Auckland, because an easy and practicable route exists 
between Taranaki and the Upper Waipa, by the western side of liake Taupo. And we have no 
doubt whatever that by the time the colony is in a position to undertake this extension, the 
"native difficulty'* will have disappeared under Sir Donald M'Lean's management, and that 
neither Tawhiao nor Bewi Maniapoto will offer any objection to the construdion of a railway 
through thehr territory. Meanwhile, the presstng matter is to open the whole of the west coast 
between New Hymouth and Wanganui by means of a railway, which will connect the Wellington 
and Masterton by way of ManawauL The country traversed by these lines is unquestionably the 
richest agricultural and pastoral land in New Zealand. What may be the value of the minerals 
in the coast and central ranges it is impossible to say, the country never having been prospected^ 
or indeed explored. That these ranges abound in forests of yaluable timbw is visible to the eye ; 
but what is beneath the surface no one can tell. Judging, however, from similar country in other 
parts of the north island, we should say that the unexplored ranges of Wellington province are 
amply stored with minerals. 

The Napier and Manawatu Railway will ultimately form a junction with the great Northern 
Trunk line to Wellington, and connect this port and harbour with the fertile lands extending from 
the Seyenty Mile Bush to the East coast, thus making Wellington the outlet for the produce of 
the East and West coasts, and the great central basin of the North Island lying south of Taupo. 
Hence the necessity of pressing on vrith the completion of the railway between Wellington and 
Manawatu, on which section alone any really heavy work exists. The extent of country which 
will thus be opened for beneficial occupation, and the demand for labour which it must create, 
should alone induce the Colonial Goyemment to press on with this work. In saying this, howeyer, 
we do not mean to infer that there has been any inattention on the part of the PubEc Works 
Department to the interests of Wellington province in the matter of railway construction. At the 
same time, we think if a bonus were offered to the contractors for the Rimutaka tunnel, and for 
other difficult sections of the line, it is more than probable the work would be completed consider- 
ably within contract time. The whole colony would be the ^ner, because it is no exaggerated 
estimate to say, that within a twelvemonth from the opemng of the railway to Masterton and 
Manawatu, the rural population of the province will be doubled. ' Only^ those who know the 
country which this railway opens can form a correct estimate of its productive capacity ; and the 
difficulty of access hitherto has alone kept it undeveloped. 

Beverting to the returns, it will be seen that on Dec. 81, 1874, there were 168 miles 28 chains 
of General Grovemment railways open for traffic, besides 68 miles of Provincial Gk)vemment raU- 
wavs, making a total of 236 miles 28 chains. In addition, there were 626 miles 74 chains of 
railway under contract. The total length of railway lines authorized by the General Anembly 
was 1.048 miles 50 chains, exclusive of branch provincial lines, the appropriation for whidh was 
£5,816,900. 

There are also three important water races under constniotion, being in all about 50 miles in 
loE^h ; two of them, yiz. the Waimea and the Nelson Creek races on the west coast of the 
MicMlle Island, and the third at the Thames. These are for bringing water to the goldfields, and 
wifl have the effect of enormously increasing the yearly yield of gold, and of enabling miners to 
flMdte high wages by working land which, vnthout water, would be quite or nearly woi&less. 

Under the Public yfoi^B Act, 1870, there haye also been constructed ana opened for traffic 
in the North and Middle Islands, up to Dec. 31, 1874, a total of 1,320 miles of dray roads, and 
about 680 miles of horse roads ; and in connection with these there have been built about 
170 bridges, some of them of large size, and none of them of less span than 30 ft., besides about 
200 bridges of smaller span, and numerous culverts. The yalue of the bridges can only be 
known to the dwellers in a now and uncivilized country, spanning as many ot them do, the most 
dangerous rivers and creeks which before rendered travelling yery uncertain and hazardous. 
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IX 



Thanks to the Pablio Works and Immigration polioji the population is steadily iocreasing ; 
44,954 persons having been added during 1874. The total number of Europeans in New Zealand, 
on the 31st of December last, was 840,900 ; the total on the 31st Pecember, 1873, was 295,940, 
With these fkots before us, we are lustified in oongratulating the Colony on the result of th9 
policy of 1870. It has been eminently suooesrful. what is wanted to make it still more so is, 
to keep up a constant supply of immigrants, and to remove restrictions on commerce. The 
publio works, under oontraoit and projected, will tax all the energies of the country for years tp 
come ; but- labour must be found to encourage private enterprise to develop the resources 
of the country. 
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in the case of Canterbury constructed by the Goyemment, and in the case of Otago partly by 
the Goyemment and partly by private enterprise — are being built to accommodate toe lateral 
traffic, and act as feeders for the trunk lines. The adyantoge of these trunk lines cannot well 
be oyer-estimated, as the^ will promote settlement by increasing the natural facilities for 
transport, and more especially enable the mineral deposits of the interior to be worked at a 
profit. This is now impossible owing to the cost of haulage. The interior of Otago is known to 
abound in coal and other minerals, which cannot be beneficially worked at present. When, 
however, the railway lines in course of construction are completed, capital and labour can be 
profitably employed in winning them. In the case of Canterbury, also^ large mineral deposits 
will soon be thrown open to private enterprise. Coal and building material abound there as they 
do in tiie eouthem disUict ; and agricultural lands are to be found in the one province as in the 
other. 

Of Nelson and the West Coast, we need not speak particularly. Th^se districts are known 
to abound in minerals. Coal, iron, oopper, gold, exist in such profusion that we are justified 
in saying that no other loMlity of tiie same extent in the colony contains the elements of wealth 
in a Uke degree. They simply Ti^rant capital and labour, judiciously employed, to develop their 
resources. The railway lines in course of formation in the Nelson province, it is hopea, will 
materially aid in promoting this result. A company has been formed in Melbourne to work the 
Para Pura iron mme. Should this enterprise be successful (and its success will altogether depend 
upon its management), other associations will doubtless be formed to work the mineral lodes in 
other places. At all events, the construction of railways by the colony is calculated to encourage 
capitaHsts to adventure their money in improving the mines of Nelson. 

The short section in Taranaki province, between New Plymouth and Waitara, will not be of 
much service. It will be necessary to continue it to Patea and Wanganui, when it will open one 
of the richest agricultural districts in the colony. It will thus form part of the great Northern 
Trunk Line, between Wellington and Auckland, because an easy and practicable route exists 
between Tanmaki and the Upper Waipa, by the western side of liake Taupo. And we have no 
doubt whatever that by the time the colony is in a position to undertake this extension, the 
"native diflSoulty" will have disappeared under Sir Donald McLean's management, and that 
neither Tawhiao nor Bewi Maniapoto will offer any objection to the construdion of a railway 
through their territory. Meanwhile, the pressing matter is to open the whole of the west coast 
between New Hymouth and Wanfl;anui by means of a railway, which will connect the Wellington 
and Masterton by way of Manawani. The country traversed by these lines is unquestionably the 
richest agricultural and pastoral land in New Zealand. What may be the value of the minerals 
in the coast and central ranges it is impossible to say, the country never having been prospected, 
or indeed explored. That these ranges abound in forests of valuable timber is visible to the eye ; 
but what is beneath the surface no one can tell. Judging, however, from sbnilar country in other 
parts of the north island, we should say that the unexplored ranges of Wellington province are 
amply stored with minerals. 

The Napier and Manawatu Bailway will ultimately form a junction with the great Northern 
Trunk line to Wellington, and connect this port and harbour vrith the fertile lands extending from 
the Seventy Mile Bush to the East coast, thus making Wellington Uie outlet for the produce of 
the East and West coasts, and the great central basin of the North Island lying south of Taupo. 
Hence the necessity of pressing on vrith the completion of the railway between Wellington and 
Manawatu, on which section alone any really heavy work exists. The extent of country which 
will thus be opened for beneficial occupation, and the demand for labour which it must create, 
should alone induce the O)lonial Government to press on with this work. In saying this, however, 
we do not mean to infer that there has been any inattention on the part of the PubHc Works 
Department to the interests of Wellington province in the matter of railway construction. At the 
same time, we think if a bonus were offered to the contractors for the Rimutaka tunnel, and for 
other difiScult sections of the line, it is more than probable the work would be completed consider- 
ably within contract time. The whole colony would be the gainer, because it is no exaggerated 
estimate to say, that within a twelvemonth from the opening of the railway to Masterton and 
Manawatu, the rural population of the province will be doubled. ' Only those who know the 
countiy which this railway opens can form a correct estimate of its productive capacity ; and the 
difficulty of access hitherto has alone kept it undeveloped. 

Beverting to the retoms, it will be seen that on Dec. 81, 1874, there were 168 miles 28 chains 
of General Government railways open for traffic, besides 68 miles of Provincial Government rail- 
ways, making a total oi 236 miles 28 chains. In addition, there were 626 miles 74 chains of 
railway under contract. The total length of railway lines authorized by the General Assembly 
was 1.048 miles 50 chains, exclusive of branch provmcial lines, the appropriation for whidh was 
£5|816,900. 

There are also three important wator races under constraotion, being in all about 50 miles in 
length ; two of them, viz. the Waimea and the Nelson Creek races on the west coast of the 
MiSdle Island, and the third at the Thames. These are for bringing water to the goldfields, and 
wifl have the effect of enormously increasing the yearly yield of gold, and of enabling miners to 
tDBk^ high wages by workimj; land which, without water, would be quite or nearly worailess. 

Under the Publijo Vfon^B Act, 1870, there have also been constructed ana opened for traffic 
in the North and Mid<]Je Islands, up to Dec. 31, 1874, a total of 1,320 miles of dray roads, and 
about 680 miles of biorse roads ; and in connection with tiiese there have been built about 
1/0 bridges, some of them of laige size, and none of them of less span than 30 ft., besides about 
200 bridges of sinaller span, and numerous culverts. The yalue of the bridges can only be 
known to the dwellers in a new and uncivilized country, spanning as many ot them do, the most 
dangerous rivers and creeks which before rendered travelling vei^ uncertain and hazardous. 
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Thanks to the Pablio Works and Immigration policy, the population is steadily increasing * 
44,954 persons having been added during 1874. The total number of Europeans in New Zealand, 
on the 3lBt of December last, was 340,900 ; the total on the 31st Pecember,. 1873, was 295,946, 
With these facts before us, we are justified in congratulating the Colony on the result of th9 
policy of 1870. It has been eminently suooessfijl. What is wanted to make it stlU more so is, 
to keep up a constant supply of immigrants, and to remove restrictions on commerce. The 
public works, under contract and projected, will tax all the energies of the country for years tp 
come ; but* labour must be found to encourage private enterprise to develop the resources 
of the country. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



IN order that this Handbook may be fairly estimated, it is necessary to explain the 
manner of its preparation. Most of the works about New Zealand have been written 
either by those who lutye made only a short visit to the Colony, or who, possessing an 
aoqoaintance with some particular part or parts of the two Islands, have been still unable, 
however much inclined, to do justice to the several Provinces into which New Zealand 
is divided. 

The colonization of New Zealand has been conducted by several communities, which, 
as organized and initiated, were perfectly distinct in their character, their objects, the 
bonds tiiat held them togedier, and their plans of operation. As might be expected, the 
isolation in which these communities dwelt assisted for some time to intensify the dis- 
tinctness of their duuracteristics. Of late years, the isolation has yielded to the inter- 
course consequent upon larger facilities of communication. At first, some of the Pro- 
vinces occasionally heard news of each other more rapidly from their communications 
with Australia than from their direct communications. But for many years past 
steamers have abounded on the coast, and there has been much intercommunication. 
The consequences are that the Provinces know more of each other ; they have in many 
cases exchanged settlers and residents ; and the old exclusiveness has assumed rather a 
character of ambitious competition for pre-eminence in the race for wealth and material 
advancement. The railways and roads which are being constructed will much increase 
the intercommunication between different parts of the Colony, and will tend to further 
reduce the Provincial jealousy that still survives. But not for a long time to come, if 
ever, will the characters the settlements received from their early founders be entirely 
obliterated. 

The object of this Handbook is to give to those who may think of making the 
Colony their home or the theatre of business operations, an idea of New Zealand from 
a New Zealand point of view. To do this, it was necessary to recognize the distinctions 
which have been already explained. No one man in New Zealand could faithfully 
interpret the local views of the various Provinces. It was, therefore, determined that 
the book should consist of a number of papers, some devoted to the Colony as a whole, 
but most of them independent accounts of separate localities. In editing these papers, 
the difficulty arose of deciding whether to permit a certain amount of overlapping of 
narrative, some little discrepancy in statement of fieusts, and yet larger difference in 
elaboration of views, or to so tone down the papers as really to frustrate the purpose 
which led to their separate preparation. The decision was in favour of preserving the 
distinctness of the papers, even at the risk of affording grounds for carping criticism. 
In some of the papers, extravagant exhibitions of loctd favouritism have been much 
toned down, but enough has been left to supply clear evidence to the reader that there 
is hardly a Province in New Zealand, 4ihe residents in which do not consider it specially 
favoured in some respects beyond aU the other Provinces. To ignore this feeling— the 
legitimate and in some respects valuable outcome of the original system of settlement — 
would be to fail to convey a honiely view of New Zealand. 

It must be clearly understood that when, directiy or by implication, comparisons 
are instituted between different Provinces, they are the writer's, not the editor's. 
Not that it should be supposed the Provinces of the Colony are uniform in their 
conditions. A long line in the ocean, trending nearly north and south, New Zealand, 
for its area, extends over many degrees of latitude, and possesses much variety of climace. 
There is also wide variety in natural and physical features, and in resources, whetiier 
mineral or a^cnltural. In " specialities,'' tnerefore, there is no doubt much difference 
in the capabilities of the Provinces, and perhaps, to some extent, it would be well if this 
were more generally admitted, and efforts were made to develop in each Province its own 
proper caToabilities. Success naturally induces imitation, and nence, perhaps, the exist- 
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ing industries may have become too deeply grooved. The fact that sheep and wheat 
have been so sucoessfol in the Soutih, does not make it a necessary consequence that they 
are the most suitable productions for the North. Amongst the benefits an influx of 
population wUl bestow on the Colony, may be anticipated that of an impetus being given 
to new industries, suitable to the drcnmstanoet of the Beveral parts of the Colony, but 
whidi in tiie early days were overlooked. 

Those who incline to make New Zealand their home should not form extravagant 
anticipations of it. It is not paved with gold, nor is wealth to be gained without indus- 
try. Our countrymen of the United Kingdom may form an idea of it if they suppose it 
to be a very thinly-peopled country, with numerous points in common with the Islands 
of Great Britain, but possessing, on the whole, a much oetter climate, firee from nauperism, 
more free from prejudices of class, and, therefore, opening to the industry and ability of 
those who have not the adventitious aid of family connections to help them, a better road 
to advancement ; a country in which there is a great variety of natural resources, and 
which, therefore, app(MJs to persons of much variety of taste; a country which may 
boast of some of the most magnificent scenery in the world ; a country in which the 
natural wonders of many parts of the globe are congregated^ Norway, for example, 
would not be ashamed of^ the fiords of the West Coast of the Middle Island: the 
glaciers there would also respectably contrast with glaciers elsewhere. The hot 
springs of the Lake district are more marvellous than the geysers of Iceland. It is a 
country with an immense extent of seaboard compared wiUi its area, with fiplendid 
harbours, many, if not extensive, rivers, fine agricultural land, magnificent forests, 
and lastly, one which, besides possessing in abundance the key to manufacturing 
wealth — coal — has alluvial and quartz gold deposits, in working which, those whose 
tastes incline them to mining may always find a livelihood, wiUi the possibility of 
attaining large wealth bv a lucky discovery. Though sparii^ly populated, it is not 
denied we benefits which science has opened to modem civiBzation. The telegraph 
penetrates its length and breadth, and railways are being constructed throughout it. 
In course of time, it must carry a population of millions, and every acre of available 
land must become valuable. Yet with the knowledge that this must be, there is so 
little capital, not required for industrial uses, that miUions of acres of land are open to 
purchase at prices wnich, a generation hence, will probably represent their yearlv rent. 
There are not many instances of vast accumulations of wealth in individual hands. It 
would be as difficult to find a millionnalre in New Zealand, as it would be in England to 
find a labourer enjoying anything approaching the advantages enjoyed by me New 
Zealand labourer. Money is more wiaely distributed. The small tradesman, the me- 
chanic, or labourer, in short, any one who is fitted to make New Zealand his home, and 
who is not incapacitated by ill health, may, with ordinary frugality and industry, and 
without denying himself a fair share of worldly enjoyment, save money, and become, if 
his ambition pomt in that direction, a proprietor of acres. 

New Zealand has, apparently, when tested by its population, a heavy public debt ; 
but when tried by the (mly true test, the burden which the debt bears to the earn- 
ings of the people, it compares fiEtvourably with older and more settled countries, 
although the public debt of the Colony includes works, such as railways, water-works, 
roads, and bridges, which in other countries are either the results of jointnstock 
enterprise, or of loced taxation, or of loans not included in the general indebtedness. 
Again, in the Colony, against the public debt there is to be placed an immense and 
valuable estate in the land which still belongs to the Crown. The charge per head 
upon the population, on account of New Zealand's public debt, taken as a whole, was 
some months since computed to be ^1. 17s. 4d. per annum. That total was thus 
composed : — On account of Colonial indebtedness, exclusive of Public Works and 
Provincial, 18s. per head ; on account of Public Works, 68. 8d. ; on account of 
Provincial Loans, 12s. 8d. ; making together £l, 17s. 4d. But taking the test of 
the average earnings of the popmation, the charge per head on account of New 
Zealand's total indebtedness, is computed to be 2*4 per cent on the average earnings, 
while in the United Kingdom it has been computed at 2'8, and in the United States, 
at 2S*7 per cent. In the former, the cost of railways, and of other public works which 
axe here rejrarded as '^ Colonial,'' is not included ; in the laUer, the State debts are 
included. Exclusive of Provincial indebtedness, the Colcmial debt^ indudinff that for 
railways and some other public woi^ is computed to be equal to an annual diarge per 
head of about 1*6 per cent, on the average eanungs o the population. The Provin- 
cial indebtedness is secured on th^ Crown lands, and these, at a modevate estimate. 
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are worth at least fonf times the amonnt of the ProTincial debts. It is to be 
remembered that firesh aniyals, from the increased wants they create and work they 
supply, not only participate in the arerage of eaminfls, bat on the whole add to the 
ayerage, whilst the^ diminish the amount per head of the indebtedness of the oonntry. 
So that what is ffoing on in New Zealano^ and what will continue to go on until the 
Colony is reasonably peopled, is a tendency to increase the ayerage earnings and to 
diminish the ayerage burden of the public debt, or if that debt is being added to, the 
ayera ge burden on the profits of the people may still remain unincreased. 

Whilst these papers were in course of preparation, the Census was being taken. It 
has not been found possible to incorporate many of the results with the yarious statistics 
throughout the pages of the book ; but a separate paper is presented, showing as much 
of the information obtained from the Census as at the latest moment is procurable. 
Some interesting reyenue returns are also giyen. It will be obsenred that the two 
great branches ox reyenue, the Colonial and Provincial, are alike increasing in a remark- 
able manner. 

In the pages of the Handbook, frequent reference is made to' the yarious land 
laws in force in the Colony. The natural disadyantage of man;^ yarieties of land laws 
is, to some extent, compensated by the larger range of choice of conditions pre- 
sented to the intending settier. Without giying an epitome of the different 
systems, it may be obseryed that the object of them all is to promote settiement, 
their finimers holding, in many cases, distinct yiews as to the circumstances 
and oonditiona most likely to promote that object. It is important to remem- 
ber this, because from it follows the fact tiiat the tendency of all amendments in 
the land laws, or modifications in the mode of applying them, is in the direction of 
making the land more available for settiement For example, an arrangement has just 
been made between the Qeneral €h)yemment and the Proyindal uoyemment of 
Wellington, whereby the latter agrees to four blocks, of not less than 20,000 acres each, 
being selected out of the best land in the Proyince, to be surveyed into sections of from 
50 to 500 acres each. It is agreed that every other section of these shaQ be open to 
the free selection of any purchaser, at prices to be fixed in advance : the purchase- 
money to be paid in instalments, extending over five years. Under this jj^an, any 
industrious jperson, possessed of good health may become a freeholder. Some of the 
differences m the land laws arise only partiy through opposito opinions as to what is 
most likely to promote settiement, and are prindpESly to be set down to the different 
nature of the lands and the circumstances of the Provinces. In Otago, for instance, where 
the desire is to make the land laws in the highest degree liberal, a new system is being 
adopted, of deferred payments, with conditions of cultivation. In Canterbury, one 
simple plan has been adopted from the first. Any one may select from the Crown 
lands throughout tiie Province, at the price of £2 an acre, cash, witiiout conditions of 
cultivation and residence. In Auckland, some extent of land is given away in the 
shape of free grants of forty acres to persons who fulfil the prescribed conditions of 
cultivation and residence. Other Provmces have modifications or varieties of these 
several plans ; in all, the desire is to see the land cultivated, and from that desire will 
probably, sooner or later, arise a nearer approach to uniformity of system. The 
Assembly last year passed an Act, under tiie provisions of which everjr person approved 
by the Agent^General, who pays his own passage to the Colony, may clium a free grant of 
land to Uie yalue of £^ for himself and for any adult member of his family, whose 
passap is also paid. Two children are reckoned as an adult The Crown grant of the 
land IS to be conditional on occupation and use, but tiie immimnt is to be allowed to 
remain five years in the Colony before selecting his land, and he may select it in any 
part of the Colony where land is open for sale. ' 

Let it not be thought that for all persons New Zealand is a suitable home. It 
is a land of plenty to we colonist who can do work such as the Colony requires, or 
who can employ others to do such work for him. But it is no suitable home for 
those who cannot work or cannot employ workers. The mere ability to rcAd and write 
is no sufficient justification for a yoyage to New Zealand. Above all, let those be 
warned to stay away who think the Cdony a suitable place to repent of evil habits. 
The ne'er-do-well had better continue to sponge on his rdations in Great Britain, than 
to hope he wOl find sympathy for his failings and weaknesses in a land of strangers : 
strangers, moreover, who are quite sufficiently impressed with the actiye and hard reali- 
ties of life, and who, being tne architects of their owz> fortunes, have no sympathy to 
throw away on those who are deficient in self-reliance. Tiiis warning is not altogether 
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nncalljed for. It is astonishing how many people .are sent to the colonies to relieve their 
friends of their presence, no heed, apparently, being given to Uie fact that these countries 
are not at all deficient in temptations to evil habits, and that those who are inclined to 
" such habits had much better stay away. An instance not long since came under 
the writer^s notice. A wealthy settler received a letter from an English gentleman 
of whom he had not before heard. The writer explained that his acquaintance with 
a mutual friend induced him to write and to introduce his son, the bearer, who was 
visiting New Zealand for the purpose of settling there. He was sorry to say his son 
had not been successful at home in anything he baid tried. He had had to give up the 
army, and was so very weak and easily persuaded, that it was hopeless to put him to 
anything in England. The writer would, he said, be content if the gentleman he was 
writing to would give his son a home and ;£100 a year till he could do something better. 
The young gentleman who presented this letter at once intimated that a loan of j£lO 
would be acceptable. He received it. The day was Saturday : on the Monday follow- 
ing, he called again for a further loan— the first ;£10 was gone. He was naturally 
denied, and the next intelligence of the young hopeful our settler received, was an 
order for the payment of a considerable debt. Such prodigals are not suited to the 
Colony. It would be better to' kill the fatted calf on tneir account, without any inter- 
vening absence. Toung women of good character, and who are not disinclined to 
domestic service, need not hesitate to venture to New Zealand. The demand for 
servants is such that employers are only too glad to obtain respectable young women, 
and to teach them in psurt their duties. That demand — for the information of tiie 
unmarried daughters of Great Britain, we may observe — ^is occasioned by the difficulty 
that exists in keeping servants for any length of time, on account of the readiness with 
which they are able to get married. The single young man who comes to New Zealand 
is not long in finding the means to comfortably furnish a house ; and, naturally, he 
thinks that she who shows herself well versed in discharging domestic duties, will be 
able to make his home a happy one. A short courtship, a brief notice to her employer, 
and another home is set up in N'ew Zealand ; another notice appears in the local papers, 
'^ Wanted, a nurse," or housemaid, cook, or general servant, as the case may be. This 
is all very homely ; but the romance of the Colonies is of a very domestic nature — 
*^ to make homes ^ is another mode of expressing " to colonize." 

It would not be doing justice to New Zealand to avoid mentioning one other 
circumstance, though to do so might lead to the appearance of a desire to praise the 
Colony. All, however, who have a knowledge of New Zealand will corroborate the 
statement that this Colony gains a singular hold upon those who for anytime have 
resided in it. There are very many persons who have realized a competency, who 
have nothing to bind them to the Colony, and who yet prefer remaining in New 
Zealand to living elsewhere. The pleasures and advantages the Old World offers, 
appear to weigh as nothing with them, when compared with the enjoyments and 
freedom of life in New Zealand. The climate and the scenery, together with 
the intimacies which rapidly spring up in colonial life, are no doubt the rea- 
sons for this strong Hking. For health-restoring properties, the climate of New 
Zealand is wondedul. There are numbers of persons enjoying good health in the 
Colony who years ago left England supposed to be hopelessly afflicted with lung 
disease, their only hope — ^that in New Zealand the end might be a little longer 
deferred. This is not written in selfishness, for it is by no means desired to make 
New Zealand a sanitarium. But this Handbook is not prepared with a view to its 
consequences. The design, as has been said, is to give a New Zealand view of New 
Zealand ; and it is hoped that, in its pages, the merits and demerits of the Colony will 
alike be apparent, llie order in which the Provinces are dealt with is from south to 
north, and quite independent of their relative size and importance. 

The Editor expresses his acknowledgments for the assistance he has received, 
in revising the papers, from Mr. E. Yox, . 

Wellington, Nbw Zealand, May, 1874. 
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uncalled for. It is astonishing how many people are sent to the colonies to relieve their 
friends of their presence, no heed, apparently, bein^ given to the fact that these countries 
are not at all deficient in temptations to evil habits, and that those who are inclined to 

" such habits had much better stay away. An instance not long since came under 
the writer^s notice. A wealthy settler received a letter from an English gentleman 
of whom he had not before heard. The writer explained that his acquaintance with 
a mutual friend induced him to write and to introduce his son, the bearer, who was 
visiting New Zealand for the purpose of settling there. He was sorry to say his son 
had not been successful at home in anything he md tried. He had had to give up the 
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DISCOVERY OF NEW ZEALAND : 

t 
• t 

ITS THEN CONDITION, BABLT 8ETTLEMBNT, AND FB06SBSS TO DATE OF 

BEGULAB COLONIZATION, 1840. 

lyTEW 2jE ALAND appears to have been of the country in the name of the €h)yem- 
■^ discovered and first peoi)led by the ment he served ; a formality which, accord* 
Maori race, a remnant of which still in- ing to the law of nations (which regards the 
habits parts of the Islands. At what time occupation of savages as a thing of small 
the discovery was made, or from what place account), would have entitled the Dutch to 
the discoverers came, are matters which call New Zealand theirs — at least so far as 
are lost in the obscurity which envelopes to exclude other civilized nations from 
the history of a people without letters, colonizing it, and conferring on themselves 
Little more can now be gathered from their the right to do so. From the date of 
traditions than that they were immigrants, Tasman's flying visit to 1769, no stranger 
not indigenous ; and that when they came, is known to have visited the islands. In 
there were probably no other inhabitants the latter year Captain Cook reached them, 
of the country. Similarity of language in the course of the first of those voyages of 
indicates a northern origin, probably MiUay, creat enterprise whicfi have made lus name 
and proves that they advanced to New ulustrious. 

Zealand through various groups of the Cook was a self-made man. He began 
Pacific Islands, in which they left deposits life as an apprentice on board a Whitby 
of ^the same race, who to this day speiJi: collier engaged in the coasting and Baltic 
the sanie, or nearly the same, tongue, trades — the roughest experience that could 
When Cook first visited New ZeaJaad, be had of the business of the sea, but an 
he availed himself of the assistance excellent school to make a practical s^man. 
of a native from Tahiti, whose lai^^uage But to be a mere practical seaman did not 
proved to be almost identical with that of content Cook. After becoming a mate in 
the New Zealaixders, and through the the merchant service, he entered the Boyal 
medium of whose interpretation a large navy, and by strenuous perseverance and 
amount of information respecting the diligent use of leisure hours, he became an 
country and its inhabitants was obtained, excellent mathematician and astronomer, 
which could not have been had without it. and a skilful nautical surveyor. He had 
The first European who made the exist- some experience of war in fighting against 
ence of New Zealand known to the civilized the f^nch in Canada, and he executed 
world, and who gave it the name it bears, some useful surveys on the coasts and rivers 
was Tasman, the Dutch navigator, who of that country ; and when it was deter- 
visited it in 1642. Claims to earlier dis- mined by King George III. to prosecute 
covery by other European explorers have new voyages of discovery into the little- 
been raised, but they are unsupported by explored southern seas. Cook's ability was 
any sufficient evidence. Tasman did not recognized, and, with the rank of lieutenant 
land on any part of the islands, but, in l£e navy conferred upon him, he was 
having had a boat's crew cut off by the appointed to conduct the expedition, 
natives in the bay now known as Massacre The first of Cook's voyages of discovery 
Bay, he contented himself by sailing along began in August, 1768, when he was sent 
Ihe western coast of the North Island, and to Tahiti to observe the transit of Venus 
||nitted its shores without taking possession an astronomioal event of great importance 

i B 
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inrhich required consideiable skill and know- green, backed up by steep hills covered 
ledge to note in an intelligent manner, with lofbr trees, and an underbrush of 
Having performed tids duty, his instruc- velvety shrubs, arranged by the hand of 
tions directed him to visit New Zealand, of Nature far more tastenilly than could have 
which nothing more was known than the been done by the Loudens or Paxtons of 
little that Tasman had told. After a run of th& civilized world. Ship Cove, Cook's 
eighty-six days from Tahiti, having touched favourite rendezvous, was one of these 
at some other places, he sighted the coast of beautiful nooks — a spot where, as he ob- 
New Zealand on the 6th of October, 1769. served, if a man could live without friends, 
On the 8th he landed in Poverty Bay, on he might make a model home of perfect 
the east coast of the North Island. It is isolated happiness. To every Englishman, 
interesting to those now in the colony, or whose colonizing taste has been inspired by 
intendmg to go there, to know what appear- his boyish rea£ng of Bobinson Crusoe — 
ance it presented at the time of Cook's (and with how many is not this the case?) — 
arrival The aspect of most' countjries from these charming little bays seem to realize 
the sea is less prepossessing than their the exact idea of his imagination ; and if 
internal features, and this holds good of the he could be content to live as Bobinson 
greater part of the east coast of both islands lived, with his little flock of goats, his 
of New Zealand. Portions of the west coast parrot, and his faithful dog, '^ the world for- 
of both, however, present views, from the getting, by the world forgot,'' these are the 
deck of a ship, unsurpassed in any part of spots where he would be provided with the 
the world. For instance, the hundred miles surroundings necessary to carry out the 
of Southern Alps, whose snowy peaks idea, and give him all that his fancy could 
pierce the sky at a height of nearly 14,000 paint or his heart could wish. While there 
feet, their sides clothed with dense ever- are laige tracts of country in New Zealand 
green forests, in the very bosom of which which present no pleasant feature except to 
ue gigantic glaciers, and their base chafed the calculating mmd of the sheep-farmer or 
by the resounding surf of the Pacific Ocean, the agriculturist, there are otJiers, and they 
Then there is the stately cone of Mount are neither few nor far between, such as 
Egmont, rising near 10,000 feet, in solitary those to which we have alluded, which com- 
grandeur, from an undulating wooded pla- bine all the grandeur and beauty that can 
teau almost on the margin of the sea. delight the eye of the most fastidious lover 
There are also the stupendous precipices of of nature, the painter, or the poet. And 
Milford Sound shooting up sheer many much of this must have lain under Cook's 
hundreds of feet from an almost fathomless eye during his visits to the country, 
depth of ocean, frowned down upon by the The spot where Cook landed, however, 
snowy summits of the great Alpine range, though by no means repulsive, was not one 
while cascades of nearly 1,000 feet fall head- of the most inviting portions of this country 
long down their sides. These great features to look at. Hills of no great height or 
remain to this day as they were at the grandeur, backing a moderate-sized flat at 
period of Cook's arrival Nor has the general the head of a bay, whose horns were two 
character of the country, as a whole, been not very commanding white clifls, did not 
much changed, in its principal features by afford a prospect either very imposing or 
the progress of colonization. More of it, very inyiting. At the present time it is 
no doubt, was then in a state of nature ; the site of a very prosperous and flourishing 
' but much of it is so stilL Dense forests, European settlement ; but at the time of 
exhibiting newand beautiful forms of vege- Cook's visit it was all barren aiid unpc- 
tation, including the gigantic scarlet flower- cupied,except by a few Natives of unfriendly 
ing myrtle (one of the largest forest trees), character. No fields of waving com, no 
the graceful ^tree-fern, and the bright cattle luxuriating on meadows of the now 
eastern-like Nikau palm, clothed the moun- celebrated Poverty Bay rye-grass, drowsily 
tain slopes and much of the undulating chewing the cud, or waiting with distended 
lower country. Elsewhere, vast plains of udders for the milking-pail ; no hamlet, no 
brown fern, or coarse yellow and hay- church spire, no cottages with children 
coloured grasses, or big swamps bearing the running in and out, no sign of civilization, 
farinaceous raupo and the native flax of the materi^ plenty, or social life. It must 
country, the well-known Phormium of com- have required an eye of faith to see it as it 
merce. Then there was the feature with now is, and to believe that in just one 
which the voyagers, from their long visits hundred years it would exhibit the picture 
to Queen Charlotte's Soimd, would be so which now it does. 

familiar, — the little retiring cove, with its The circumstances of Cook's first landing 
^andy or pebbly beach, its few acres of level were unfortunate, *" We landed," he says. 
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'^ abreast of the Bhip, on the east side of the mine. Many of them observed that the/ 

riyer, which was nere about forty yards felt themselves ill by being only looked 

broad ; but seeing some Natives on the west upon by these atuas (gods), and it was 

side, with whom I wished to speak, and therefore agreed tha^ as the new comers 

finding the river not fordable, X ordered could bewitch with a look, the sooner their 

the yawl to carry us over, and left the pin- society was dismissedi the better for the 

nace at the entrance. When we came near general welfare." 

the place where the people were assembled. It is not much to be wondered at that 
they all ran away j however, we landed, an^ further intercourse with the Natives at 
and, leaving some ooys to take care of the this point should become impossible. Other 
yawl, we wked up to some huts, which collisions, attended with similar fatal results, 
were about 200 or 300 yards from the followed on succeeding days, and on the 
waterside. When we had got some distance 11th (three days after his first landing), 
from the boat, four men, armed with long Cook weighed anchor and stood away 
lances, rushed out of the woods, and, run- from *' this unfortunate and inhospitable 
ning up to attack the boat, would certainly place," as he calls it, and on which he be- 
have cut her off if the people in the pinnace stowed the name of Poverty Bay, '^ as it 
had not discovered them, and called to the did not afford a single article they wanted, 
boys to drop down the stream. The boys except a little firewood.'' Had his subse- 
instantly obeyed, but being closely pursued, quent experiences been as unpropitious, be 
the coxswain of itie pinnace, who had chaise would probably not have reported to his 
of the boats, fired a musket over their heads, countrymen at home so favourably of New 
At this they stopped and looked round Zealand. 

them, but in a few minutes renewed the There is no doubt that the problem of 

pursuit, brandishing their lances in a threat- initiating intercourse with a people of the 

ening manner. The coxswain then fired a temper exhibited by the Maoris, and so 

second musket over their heads, but of this littl^ civilized as they were, was one 

they took no Jiotice, and, one of them lifting difficult of solution. As strangers had 

up his spear to dart it at the boat, another never but once before visited the country, 

Eiece was fired, which shot him dead. When and that in the veiy hasty manner in which . 
e fell, the other three stood niiotionless, as Tasman came and departed, and at a place 
if petrified with astonishment. As soon as remote from that at which Cook amved, 
they recovered the^ went back, dragging the Maoris could hardly be expected to 
the dead body, which, however, they soon appreciate the relations which ou^ht to 
left that it might not endumber their flight, exist between themselves and their visitors. 
At the report of the musket we drew to- It must have been a new sensation to most 
gether, having straggled to a litUe distance of them, to know that there were such 
from each other, and made the best of our things as strangers ; still more, strangers 
way back to the boat, and, crossing the resembling themselves so little and differ- 
river, we soon saw the Native lying dead on ing of themselves so much. If the in- 
the ground." Iu3)itants from the "black country'* of 
The account which the Natives themselves Staffordshire, in 1870, exhibited their ap- 
gave of their impressions on Cook's arrival preciation of the stranger by " heaving a 
is recorded 'by Mr. Polack, who had it from brick" at him, it is not surprising that the 
the mouths of their children in 1836. first impulse of the Maoris of Poverty Bay 
" They took the ship at first for a gigantic should be to hurl their spears at the 
bird, and were struck with the beauty and " coming man." Cook's idea of meeting 
size of its wings, as they supposed the sails such a hostile greeting was, as he tells us, 
to be. But on seeing a smaller bird, un- first by the use of firearms to convince the 
fledged, descending into the water, and a savage of the superior power of the white 
number of parti-coloured beings, apparently man, and then to conciliate him by kindness 
in human shape, the bird was regarded as and liberal dealing. Whether any other 
a houseful of divinities. Nothing could method were possible, he does not seem to 
exceed their astonishment. The sudden have been allowed b^ the Natives time to con- 
death of their chief (it proved to be their sider ; the first collision being, in a manner, 
great fighting general) was regarded as a forced upon him within five minutes of his 
uiunderbolt of these new gods, and the arrival, though the challenge was perhaps 
noise made by the muskets was represented too hastily accepted, 
ss thunder. Ta revenge themselves was He soon, however, discovered that the 
the dearest wish of the tribe, but how to country was not all made up of " Poverty 
accomplish it with divinities who could kill Bays," nor were the Natives, when wooed 
^m at a distance, was difficult to deter- with a less rough courtship, altogether 
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incapable of access, or entirely obnoxious rats, occasional dogs, wild fowl, and hQi:ian 
to strangers. In Tolago Bay, Mercury Bay, flesh ; and their nearest approach to bread 
Hawke's Bay, the Bay of Plenty, the was the root of the wild edible fern, a not 
estuary of the Thames, the harbour of very wholesome or palatable substitute. 
Waitemata, in Whangarei, and at the Bay Cereals they were without. Their religions 
of Islands, and lastly, at his favourite notions were of a confused order, involying 
rendezvous of Queen Charlotte's Sound, he good and evil demons, but without any idea 
was able to procure the refreshments which of worship or prayer. Their priests wielded 
Poverty Bay had failed to supply, and he a sort of half moral and half political power 
established a footing with the Natives which, in the institution of the taboo, to which 
if it had in it more of the spirit of barter they subjected whom they pleased, and the 
than of hospitality, was less deterrent than infnngement of which involved punish- 
the attitude taken up by those who greeted ments of the severest sorts. But the one 
him on his first arrival, and which ended in absorbing idea of the race was war. Every 
the unfortunate events to which we have tribe and almost every family was at war 
before referred. with every other. Their time was almost 
There was no object of greater interest wholly £pent in planning or awaiting in- 
to him than the newly-discovered Maori vasions of their neighbours, or in the bloody 
race, with whose habits and character he struggles which resulted ; the consequence 
was specially instructed to ma^e himself being, as Cook observes, a habit of personal 
acquamted. He found them savages in the watchfulness which was never for a moment 
fullest sense of the word. Some writers relaxed. Female infanticide was a common 
who have given the reins to their imagi- and established practice, which appears to 
nation have pictured savage life as a have reduced the proportion of &males to 
state of Arcadian simplicity, and savage males, to something like seven to ten. 
character as a field on which are displayed Female virtue was entirely disregarded 
all the virtues which adorned humanity before marriage, and not much valued 
before civiL'zation brought vice, confusion, afterwards ; while, to crown the whole, 
and trouble into the world. More truly cannibalism was tiie universal practice of 
has it been observed that *^ the peaceful life the race. Cook had been specially in- 
and gentle disposition, the freedom from structed to institute inquiries on this 
oppression, the exemption from selfishness point. There were many persons at home 
and from evil passions, and the simplicity who were sceptical on tne existence of 
of character 01 savages, have no existience cannibalism among any people. The result 
except in the fictions of poets and the of his daily observations was to leave no 
ffmcies of vain speculators, nor can their doubt of its existence, and to establish the 
mode of life be called with propriety the fact that it was not merely an occasional 
natural state of man.'' (Whately, Pol. excess to which those who practised it were 
Econ.) " Those who have praised savage impelled by fury and the spirit of revenge 
life," says Chancellor Harper, of Maiyland, against an enemy, but that human flesh was 
" are those who have known nothing of it, their almost daUy and habitual food. A 
or who have become savage themselves.'^ provision-basket was seldom seen without 
Cook's experience fully verified these views, having in it a human head, or other evi- 
He found the Maoris almost entirely un- dence of the fact. It is true that they told 
acquainted with mechanic arts, their skill him that they ate only their enemies ; but 
limited to the ability to scoop a canoe out so incessant were their invasions of each 
of a tree, to weave coarse clothing out of the other, that enemies were never wanting, or 
fibres of the native flax, to fabricate fishing- if the supply fsuled, slaves taken in former 
nets, to make spears, clubs, and other rude raids were substitutes at hand, and con- 
weapons of war, or still ruder ornaments for stantly killed in cold blood for the purpose, 
the adornment of their persons, their huts. Much has been said and written of the de- 
or their canoes. Beasts of burden they had plorable fact that the foot of civilized man 
none, — the women supplied their place, treads out the life of the savage ; and there 
Stone hatchets were the substitute for axes are not wanting those who impute to 
and all cutting tools. The country is full colonization the extinction of the Maori 
of iron ore, but the use of the metal was race. A moment's reflection on their 
entirely unknown. They had no wheeled habits of life as described by Cook, and 
carriages. Their agriculture was limited to still more what we have since learned, 
the cultivation, apparently, of two roots — must convince any one that their decadence 
the kumera or sweet potato, and the taro, had set in long before his arrival ; for it 
Another esculent plant. Their food con- was impossible that any people whose 
^ of those plimts, of eels and sea-fish, habits of life were such as theirS| and who 
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Uved wiUiin a ciicamscribed area, could long ferred to, no European is known to have 
continue to exist We do not believe that resided there before 1814. In that year 
the advent of the pakeha has in any degree the Bev. Samuel Marsden, Colonial Chap- 
accelerated the inevitable event, permips lain to the Government of New South 
the reverse has been the case. Wales, visited the Islands, and, under his 

Cook did what little was possible auspices, and on his urgent representations, 
towards improving the condition of the the Church Missionary Society in England 
New ZeaLmders. He tried, but failed, to established a mission, the headquarters of 
establish the sheep and goat : neither long which were located at the Bay of Islands, 
survived the attempt. He was more From this time traders from New South 
successful with the pig, which rapidly Wales began to establish agencies for corn- 
increased, till, at the time of arrival of the mercial purposes ; and individual Euro- 
colonists, nearly the whole Islands were peans, wno were employed by Sydney 
found thickly stocked with wild herds, the merchants, or who traded on their own 
descendants of his original importation, account, became attached to numerous 
He ako left the potato behind him, which native villages, where they were treated 
succeeded well, and to a great extent sup- with considerable respect, and regarded as 
r^emented {he kumera, taro, and fern root, the valuable property of the particular hapu 
He also planted and gave to the Natives the or chief who had had the good luck to 
seeds of other vegetables and garden plants; secure their residence among them, accom- 
but though their remains may be seen in panied by the various advantages which, 
the wild cabbage or turnip, and some other flowed from their presence. Then numerous 
degenerated plants, the Natives appear not whaling and lumbering establishments were 
to have succeeded in their cultivation. He plmted by the Sydney merchants on the 
also scattered among them a good many coasts of both Islands. These consisted of 
English tools and implements, and some the very roughest specimens of the sailor 
articles of clothing, which, though no doubt class, of runaways nrom ships, or refugees 
soon worn out, gave the Maori a taste for from the convict prisons of Botany Bay. 
European luxuries and necessaries of life. Alliances were contracted between these 

We can add little to the picture we have men and native women, from which sprang 
drawn of New Zealand at the time of Cook's a numerous progeny of half-castes. These 
arrival Reference to the accounts of his whalers and sawyers had many fine charao- 
voyages will supply, in a most graphic and teristics about them : they were brave and 
interesting form, me details of the events hardy, pretty well disciplined in all that 
and observations which space has compeUed concerned their business, and many of them 
us to summarize. To those who may wish experienced in mechanic arts. Low, 
to know more of the Maori in his primitive exceecUngly, as the morale of many of 
state and earliest transition, we recommend them was, it was yet above that of the 
Judge Maning's most interesting volume savage; and there is no doubt that^ to 
of '* Old New Zealand," and his not less a great extent, their presence tended 
graphic description of the war in the North, to bring tiie native nearer to civilization 
A volume in tiie FamUy Libraiy, published than he was before. There were, however, 
by Enight, entitled ''The New Zealanders," spots of deeper darkness than the rest. As 
contains an authentic and original account, the whaling fleet of the Pacific increased, 
written by a sailor, who was shipwrecked, hundreds of ships made Kororarika, in the 
and lived several years in the country. Bay of Islands, the only town or village 
between the period of Cook's visit and then established by Europeans, the place of 
the arrival of missionaries and traders, and their periodical refireshment. Their crews, 
will well repay perusal There are nume- released after a long detention on board 
rous other publications, many of which will ship, plunged into the lowest dissipation, in 
give further information. which the natives became their partners, and 

Cook visited New Zealand several times the town of Kororarika, which had grown 
during his three voyages of discovery, and into a considerable phtce on the strength of 
altogether spent 327 (uys in the country or the whaling trade, was at times turned into 
circumnavigating its coasts. He qmtted it a veritable pandemonium. For proof that 
for the last time in February, 1777, just tiiis is no exaggeration, we refer to i^e first 
two years before his melancholy death at ofDr. Lang's ^ters to Lord Durham (1839), 
Hawaii, in the Sandwich Islands. Within where the reader will find the testimony of 
a few years afterwards New Zealand began an intelligent eye - witness, and facts in 
to be occasionally visited by whaling ships ; detail, but which, bad as it is. scarcely re- 
but, with tiie soUtary exception of t£e ship- veals so dark a picture as has oeen painted 
wrecked sailor whose record is above re- to us by other persons who spoke from their 
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x>wn knowledge and observation. Exactly organization in Ei^land for the puipose. 

opposite, at Pahla, on the other side of the But nothing practical waA attempted till 

beautiful bay, in one of its pleasantest about 1837, when Lord Durham, as the 

coves, with a bright beach of golden sand, representative of a number of gentlemen 

washed by tiie npple of the sea, stood the who called themselves the New Zealand 

mission station, witn its church and printing- Land Company proposed to the Govem- 

office, and there the sacred Scriptures were ment that they should be incorporated, 

being translated and printed in the Maori with powers to colonize the country. The 

language, as <][uickly as it could be mastered negotiations were at first friendly, and the 

by the missionaries who had undertaken Government favoured the plan ; but ulti- 

the work of converting the 'Maori race, mately misunderstandings arose, when the 

Thus, as everywhere, flowed alongside of New Zealand Company determined to take 

each other the tides of good and evil, and the matter into its own hands, and de- 

the choice between the two was ofifered to spatched its preliminary expedition on the 

the Maori, as it has been ofifered to others 12th M^, 1839, under the command of 

idl the world over, and ever since the world Colonel William Wakefield, who held in- 

be^n. structionsto purchase land&om the Natives, 

The irregular kind of colonization which and to select the site of the first settlement, 

was thus going on was attended with He arrived in August of the same year, and 

innumerable evils, and was beyond fdl selected Port Nicholson, in Cook Strait ; 

control It was not possible that the ex- and on the 22nd January following, the 

pediency of interference 'covld long escape first batch of immigrants arrived. In twelve 

the attention of the Grovemment of Great months they had increased to upwards of 

Britain, whose subjects were principally 1,200 from Great Britain, besides a few 

engaged in it ; nor were the pmlantmropy from Australia. 

and enterprise of the nation less alive to The object of the founders of the New 
the opening for exertion on their part Zealand Company was chiefly to revive 
which the circumstances of the case afiforded. systematic colonization, and to conduct on 
So the British Government interfered, fixed principles operations which had cer- 
First they appointed a *' Kesident Magi- tainly, since the colonization of the British 
fttrate,'' the Kev. Mr. Kendall, one of uie Colonies in America, been left vejy much 
missionary body; then a '' Besident,'' to haphazard. South Australia was founded 
Mr. Busby. But these '^wooden guns," by nearly the same persons, and on the 
as the natives caUed them, were entirely same principles, and almost at the same 
without power, and the efifect of their time ; but the colonization of New South 
presence very little felt by either Maoris or Wales and Tasmania, so far as they existed 
Europeans. The Colonial Office of the day outside of the convict establishments, which 
did foolish things about recognizing the were their nucleus, may be said to have 
•Maori people as an independent nation, been founded without any principle, and 
and bestowing on them a national flag, the result left to chance. The founders of 
thus abandoning the right of occupation New Zealand colonization sought to trans- 
resting on Cook's discovery, and rendering plant to its shores, as far as possible, a 
it necessary, at a later period, to accomplish complete and ready-made section of the 
a surrender of sovereignty by the natives society of the old country, with various 
(though sovereignty was a thing they had social orders, its institutions and organiza- 
never known}, in order to prevent the tions, maintaining also, as far as circum- 
French from taking the possession which stances would admit, the relations of the 
the British Government had waived, and diflerent classes of the population aa they 
turniag the country into a colony, or, had existed at home. Above idl things, 
perhaps, a penal establishment. The action they believed that the failure of other 
of the €k>vemment was also hastened by colonies to become duplicates of the old 
that of the New Zealand Company, which, country, was owing chiefly to the indis- 
wearied out by long negotiations, at last criminate manner in which the waste lands 
precipitated, without the co-operation or of the Crown had been disposed of, and to 
consent of the Government, that systematic the defective proportion which, as a conse- 
colonization which has since peopled the quence, existed between capital and labour, 
islands with a British population, and of They determined to remedy this by the 
which we shall now give a brief account. adoption of what was known as the Wake- 
Cook, during his life, had urged on the field theory, which consisted mainly in 
British Government the colonization of fixing the price of the land so high as to 
New Zealand, and Benjamin Franklin, the prohibit^ for a considerable time at least, 
American statesman, had proposed an its purchase by the labouriag man, thus 
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oompelling him to work as a labourer tilllie lands at Lytttlton, Banedin, AacUand, or 
might he supposed to have compensated the Wellington, finds himself sorromided by 
capitalist or the State for the cost of his numbers of his own countrymen, dressed 
importation to the colony. The immigra- like himself, hurrying about on the vaiious 
tion fund was to be supplied by the land businesses common on the wharfii of any con- 
sales, siderable seaport of the old country : he sees 

The application of these prmcii^es can shops, wibhplate-glasswindows, and English 
hardly be said to have been tested at all in names above the doors, filled with the latest 
the three first founded of the Company's novelties from London, ' Birmingham, or 
settlements — ^Wellington, New Plymouth, even Paris ; cabs plying for customers ; 
and Nelson. Its mability to put the omnibuses rumbling along the streets; 
colonists, for many years, in quiet posses- hotels innumerable ; churches and schools 
sion of the lands it had sold to Uiem, its in moderate numbers ; public buildings ex- 
long and ruinous controversy with the hibiting pretentious feats of architectural 
Imperial Gk>vemment, and the consequent skill ; asphalte pavements and macadamized 
exhaustion of its resources, precluded alto- streets leading out to suburbs thick with 
gether the experiment receiving a fair trial comfortable and even handsome mansions, 
in the settlements mentioned. In Otago surrounded by well-kept gardens, gay with 
and Canterbury, however, founded at a later brilliant flowers and semi-tropic^ vegeta- 
date, there were fewer, if any, obstacles, tion. Amidst all this he may, perhaps, 
and the remarkable success of those settle- in any of the towns of the North Island, 
ments is by many attributed to the prin- notice a stray Maori or two, not, however, 
ciples on which tiney were founded. The clad in the mrtv blanket or rough flax mat^ 
elements of class association (Uie Free but ''got up'' in fashionable, European 
Church of Scotland and the Cnurch of costume, with polished boots, silk hats, gold 
England being respectively taken as the watch-guards, and probably asilver-mounted 
bonds of union), and the high price of riding-whip; and only distinguishable firOm 
land which has been maintained, though the other passers-by by the dark skin, and, 
with modifications of the original scheme, perhaps, the inefiaceable tattoo. In the 
have no doubt had much to do with the early days the settlers felt that they were 
form into which society in those settlements '' colonizing,'' — adding a new province to 
has developed itself, though the unforeseen the Empire. Now, the new arrivals '' im- 
discovery of gold, and the existence of great migrate, entering into the labours of those 
pastoral resources, which formed no element who went before theuL The former was, 
in the Wakefield scheme, have perhaps con- perhai)s, the more ''heroic work." The 
tributed more to the great prosperity of latter is probably the most profitable, and 
those settlements than any special principle certainly the least laborious. If it is 
on which they were founded. colonizing at all, it is colonizing made easy ; 

Those who are now seeking a home in and the immigrant may so fax congratulate 
New Zealand, can scarcely appreciate the himself that it is so. 
feelings of the early colonists, or the trials Having described the character of the 
and difficulties they had to encounter. To native race, as it was at the period of Cook's 
descend from the deck of a ship 15,000 arrival, and painted it in tne dark colours 
miles from home, at the end of a weary which truth demanded, it is only fair 
voyage of from three to five months' dura- to say that before systematic coloniza- 
tion, on to a shore unprepared for their tion commenced it had undergone a great 
occupation, without a single house to shelter change. 

them, with no friend or fellow-countryman The teaching of the nussionaries, if its 
tcT welcome them, quite uncertain as to the results were somewhat superficial, had yet 
reception they would meet with at the hands penetrated to ahnost every part of the. 
of the savage race whose territory they were country. This, and the example of civilized 
peacefully but aggressively invading, with life exhibited in the mission homes scat- 
few of the conveniences of civilized Kfe, or tered over a large area, had done much to 
the appliances for creating them, except so qualify the worst features of savage life, 
far as they brought them with them in very and to soften the ferocity of the Maori 
limited quantities — how different from the character. Wars were less frequent, canni- 
experience of those who now arrive in the balism nearly extinct Intercourse with 
colony, where, though many external differ- the European trader and whaler, if less 
ences present themselves, they find all the elevating, had yet broken down the preju- 
machinery of social life, and the ffenerat dice against tiie Pakeha (or stranger), and 
aspect of everythi^ very much as they left inoculated the Maori with a taste for Euro- 
them at home. The immigrant who now pean conveniences and luxuries, which could 
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be best gratified by the permanent leeddence Anstralian €h>yemors, Wellington becani^ 

among them of larger nombers of the the capital 

foreigners. The pigs and potatoes which 3. New Pltkouth, also founded by the 

Cook had left behind had multiplied ex- New Zealand Company,in September, 1841. 

ceedingly, so that there was an abundant Preliminary expedition, August, 1840. 

supply of surplus food, witibout which the 4. Nelson, founded by l£e Company in 

new comers would have been but badly <sS; October, 1841. 

and the aptitude of the native for trade and $. Otago, founded in March, 1848, hj a 

barter, and his desire to possess whatever Scotch company working in connection with 

the European had to offer, nom muskets to the New Zealand Company, and by means 

Jews' ha^w, made him very willing to bring of its machinery, under the auspices of the 

his stores to market. In short, circum- Free Church of Scotland, and with an 

stances had, in the order of Providence, appropriation of a portion of its lands 

ripened to the point when colonization was and pecuniary resources to Free Church 

possible, which at any earlier period it purposes. 

would probably not have been. 6. Canterburt, similarly founded in 

It only remains briefly to mention the December, 1850, in connection with the 

order in which the various settlements were Church of Englcmd. 

formed* 7. Hawke's Bat was originally a part of 

1. Wellinqton, as already stated, was Wellington Province, but separated from it, 
founded by the New Zealand Company in and created a province of itself in 1858. 
1840. Prdiminary expedition for selection 8. Marlborough, originally part of Nel- 
of site, August^ 1839. son, separated in the same manner in 1860. 

2. Auckland, established by the first Descriptions of these several settlements, 
Governor, Captain Hobson, in the same which, under the name of Provinces, now 
year. It remained the seat of Government form the political divisions of the colony, 
tOl 1865, when,by Act of Hie Colonial Par- with their local history, will be separately 
liament) and the selection of certain Com- dealt with in subsequent chapters of the 
missioners appointed at its request by the present volume. 
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AMONG the numerous races of men with potato, and the ' taro, or yam. The potato, 
which the Briton has been brought into mtroduced by Captain Cook, was eagerly 
contact, there is none which has excited adopted and carefully tended. The fruits 
more interest than the native race inhabit- brought to the knowledge of the Maori by 
ing New Ztoknd^ and none which has the early missionaries, such as peaches, 
displayed more capacity for adapting itself grapes, apples, plums, melons, and vege- 
to the new ways introduced by the Euro- tables like the pumpkin, cabbage, bean, 
peans. By nature brave and warlike, and &c., were speedily appreciated and propa- 
quick to avenge real or fancied insult, the gated ; and when, with the influx of Euro- 
Maori has nevertJieless almost altogether peans, agricultural implements were im- 
discontinued the practices of his forefathers, ported, he soon rendered himself faamiliar 
The intertribal contests of forty years ago with them, and the plough with its team of 
are now unknown, and, following tiie ex- bullocks replaced tne old clumsy imple- 
ample of their white neighbours, tribes are ments. Whatever may have been the 
seen referring to Courts of Law those dis- agricultural industry to which the European 

Eutes respecting land which formerly could has devoted himself in New Zealand, he 

ave been decided only by a conflict. The has found native imitators. Maoris keep 

same readiness of adaptation is shown as to sheep, and shear them ; grow wheat, maize, 

agriculture. From the time of the earliest and other cereals in large quantities ; start 

traditions, the Maori has been a cultivator flour-mills ; rear cattle and pigs ; and are 

of the soiL He was well versed in the tjuite ready to welcome the introduction of 

nature of the lands best fitted for the escu- any new culture, such as that of the hop or 

^ nt roots he planted — ^tiie kumera or sweet the mulberry. It was qualities of adapta- 
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tion snoh as these, and the spread of future state ; and their minds were gifted 

Christianity among the natives, which drew with the power of expansion — ^that is, they 

attention to the A&ori race, and which have could, and did, easily learn. Having no 

caused regret for the decrease of their other way in which to employ their intel- 

numbers. How rapid that decrease has lectual fiaculties, they devoted them chiefly 

been, may be judged when it is loiown that to one art — ^that of war&re ; and but three 

in 1820 the Native population was roughly occupations found favour with them — ^war, 

estimated at 100,000 souls, and that now it planting, and fishing. To find a comparison 

amounts to only about 40,000 ; 37,000 of for the sta^ they had thus reached, and 

whom are in we Northern Island ; the one which is to their credit, we need only 

remaining 3,000 being found in the ACddle look to Great Britain. The Ancient Britons 

Island. stained or painted their bodies, if they did 

When considering the merits and attrac- not tattoo themselves; and they fought 

tions of the colonies or countries to whidi lustily amongst each other, until the Romans 

population is invited, the intending emi- came and established colonies in their 

mat who indines faftvoniably to New midst. In the second place, the promi- 

Zealand is often deterred from giving nence given to the fightiug qualities of the 

further thought to this Colony, because of Maori arises from h£ having been brought 

what he is told, or of what he reads on the before the world affcer the newspaper had 

subject of the Maoris. Their past savage become part and parcel of colonization, 

life and customs— their old cannibal habits, We have not upon record any sensatioiial 

and the fiery disposition which kept them telegrams, daily leading artides, or even 

for years at warfare with the Europeans, weekly records of the dangers and diffi- 

now in one part of the island, now in. cidties overcome by the early settlers in 

another— are familiar to the readers of the America; though tradition and local his- 

numerous books and pamphlets respecting tories inform us of numerous disasters, of 

the Colony. Such statements have been wholesale massacres, and of defeats sustained 

accepted as proof that all Natives are hos- at the hands of the Red Indians, before the 

tile, and that emigration to New Zealand white man could firmly plant his foot upon 

virtually means settling in the midst of a the soil But with New Zealand and the 

barbarous population, always on the look- Maori it has been different The world at 

out for plunder. lai^» reading accounts of past troubles and 

A statement of facts explanatory of the present occasional disputes, and knowing 

present condition of the Maori race will little or nothing of the actual condition of 

enable an opinion to be formed as to the the Maori race, has accepted it as a fajct 

correctness or otherwise of the notion that that j)erpetual strife exists between the 

the colonist in New Zealand is exposed to colonist and the native, 

danger from the natives. A simple account of the Maoris in past 

It is a fact that the Maori is warlike by times is necessary to show the glaring con- 
nature. Before the appearance of Euro- trast between* the man-eating chiefs of two 
peans in the country, intertribal wars were generations ago, and their well-dressed de- 
incessant ; and after the arrival of Euro- scendants, who not ouly have votes, but 
peans, various causes led to conflicts of who sit in both branches of tiie Legislature, 
more or less importance 'and duration There is not any record as to the origin 
between the white man. and the coloured — of the Maori race. Its arrival in New 
conflicts, however, which never became a Zealand is, according to tradition, due to 
war of races ; for, whenever a body of an event which, from its physical possi-. 
natives took up arms, there was always bility, and from the concurrent testimony 
found a still larger number who espoused of the various tribes, is probably true in its 
the cause of their new friends, the ^ puLeha," main facts, 
or stranger. The tradition runs that, generations ago, 

With regard to the fighting proclivities a large migration took place from an island 

of the Maoris, and the prommence which in the Pacific Ocean, to which the Maoris 

has been given ta them, there are two give the name of Hawaiiki, quarrels amongst 

remarks to oe made. In tiie first place, the the natives having driven from it a chief 

Maori people, as found by the Europeans, whose canoe arriv^ upon the shore of the 

were possessed of a certain degree of civili- North Island of New Zealand. Returning 

zation, the remains, it is thought^ of a to his home witii a flattering description of 

higher state from which they hiMi degene- the country he had discovered, tMs chief, it 

rated. They recognized the rights of pro- is said, set on foot a scheme of emigration, 

perty; they had a code of laws and honour; and a fleet of large double canoes started 

they had a religion, with a dim idea of a for the new land. The names of most of 
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the canoes are still remembered; and it is previons yisitant, De Lun^vUle^ bad put a 
related that the immigrants brought with leading chief in irons, 
them the kumera^ the taro, seeds of the In 1814, an event occurred which was 
karaka tree, dogs, parrots, the pukeko, or destined to be of the greatest importance to 
red-billed swamp hen, &o. Strong evidence the natives. In that year, the Bev. Mr. 
that, there is truth in this report^ ezodos, Marsden, from Sydney, New Soathi Wales, 
is supplied by the facts that each tribe landed with some companions at the Bay 
agrees in its account of the doings of the of Islands, and commenced to preach, to 
principal ''canoes'* — that is, of l£e people teach, and to study the language. Gradually 
who came in them-^after their arrival in other missionaries came to their assistance ; 
New Zealand ; and that there is also agree- but, though they toiled hard for years, were 
ment in tracing from each '' canoe ^ the generally respected, and made some con- 
descent of the numerous tribes which have verts, they were powerless to stop or to check 
spread over the islands. Calculations, based the frightiful slaughters which took place as 
on the genealogical sticks kept by the tribe after tribe obtained firearms.* The 
tohungas, or priests, have be^i made, that first to acquire them, the Ngapnhi, who 
about twenty generations have passed since inhabit the country to the north of Auck- 
this migration, which would mdicate the land, overran the greater portion of the 
date to be about the beginning of the fif- Northern Island, slaying and eating those 
teenth century. The position of Hawaiiki who could offer no resLstance to the new 
is not known, but there are several islands weapons. But gradually the supply of 
of a somewhat similar name. muskets and ammunition was increased. 

It is believed that the Maoris were origi- tribes became once more on an equal foot- 

nally Malays, who started from Sumatra ing, and the same result took place which 

and its neighbourhood, during the westerly att^aded the discovery of gunpowder in 

trade winds, in search of ishmds known to Europe — conflicts became rarer, and the 

exist to the eastward; and who, after occu- slaughter in action was largely diminished, 

pying some of those islands, migrated to Soon after 1830, Christianity began to 

l^ew Zealand. There is some evidence in spread, and by 1860 it had acquired a hold 

support of the alleged Malay origin of the over idmost the entire native population. 

Maoris, or rather there is evidence of de- Protestant and Boman CathpUo clergymen 

scent from a race possessed of higher know- went through the land, and did their best 

ledge than any shown by the Maoris since to root out old superstitions, to substitute 

Europeans first mixed with them. Thus, for them the teachings of the Scriptures, 

they now possess the vaguest ideas of and to promote education. Gradually they 

astronomy ; but in former times they knew brought about a marked change. Churches 

how to steer by stars, and old Natives still and schools were built ; there was outward 

pretend to be able to point in the direction observance of religion ; old customs fell 

of Hawaiiki. Again, the recurrence of the into disuse ; and even when a section of 

seasons for planting and reaping was known the Maoris rose against the authority of the 

by astronomical signs, and each season was Government established by the white man, 

ushered in by festivals which were held they still retained the faith he had imparted 

when certain conjunctions were seen in the to them. 

heavens. Bilt now there remains only It was not untU 1864, when there was a 

superstition, which promises success or revival of old superstitions and beliefs, 

failure to war parties in accordance with mixed with a creed perverted from the Old 

the relative positions of the moon and a Testament, that Christianity among the 

particular star. Maoris received a blow. " Hau-hau " 

In 1642, Abel Jan Van Tasman, the first (from one of the most frequent ejaculations 

European who is known to have sighted in their prayers) was the name given to the 

New Zealand, found the Natives numerous new religion. It was accepted as a national 

and fierce ; and three of his men were one by the tribes then in rebellion, and the 

slaughtered at a spot in the province of influence of the missionaries among them 

Nelson, still known as Massacre Bay. came to an end. But many who eagerly 

During his first voyage in 1769, and on his adopted Hau-haiiism at first, have since 

subsequent visits. Captain Cook learned the given up it and rebellion at the same time, 

warlike character of the Maoris ; and in although some tribes, it is true, still adhere 

1772, the French captain, Marion du Fresne, to its doctrines. 

experienced it, he and fifteen of his men But the writer has to deal with the 

being killed at the Bay of Islands, partly Maori as he is, and with his present con* 

in revenge for desecration of places held dition — ^not with the past conmtion of the 

sacred by the Natives, and partly because a small section of the race which was in 
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active rebellion a few years ago ; nor with races that have not a written language, 
the chances and changes of the straggle, they possess wonderfdl memories ; and 
carried on at first mainly by Imperial troops when discussing any subject, they cite xrt 
under Imperial officers, but brought to a refer to precedent after precedent. They 
close by colonial f orces under coloni^ officers, are fond of such discussions; for many a 
after the withdrawal of the British forces. Maori is a natural orator, with an easy now 
As a rule, Maoris, are. middle-sized and of words, and a delight in allegories which 
well-formed, the average height of the man are often highly poetical. They are brave, 
being 5 ft. 6 in.; the bodies and arms being yet are liable to groundless panics. They 
longer than those of the average English- are by turns open-handed and most liberal, 
men, but the leg bones being shorter, and and shamelessly mean and stingy. They have 
the calves laigely developed.'*^ The skin is no word or phrase equivalent to gratitude, 
of an olive - brown colour, and the hair yet they possess the quality. Grief is with 
generally black ; the teeth are good, except them reduced to a ceremony, and tears are 
among the tribes who live in the sulphurous produced at wilL In. their persons they 
regions about the Hot Lakes, near the are slovenly or dean according to humour ; 
centre of the North Island ; but the eyes and tliey are fond of finery, chiefly of the 
are bleared, possibly from the amount of gaudiest kind. They are indolent or ener- 
smoke to wnich they are exposed in getic by turns. During planting time, men, 
'^ whares," or cabins, destitute of chimneys, women, and childrenTmbour energetically ; 
The voice is pleasant, and, when warlUce but during the rest of the year they will 
excitement has not roused him to frenzy, work or idle as tiie mood tikes them, 
every gesture of the Maori is graceful When they do commence a piece of work, 
Nothing can be more dignified than the they go through with it well ; and in road- 
bearing of phiefs assembled at a '* runanga," .making they exhibit a fair amount of 
or council, and this peculiar composure they engineering skill. 

preserve when they adopt European habits It has been already stated that the 

and customs, always appearing at ease, even Northern Island of New Zealand contains 

in the midst of what would seem a most a native population of about 37,000 ; but 

incongruous assembly. In bodily powers, it must not be imagined that these are in 

the Englishman has the advantage. As a one district, or that any considerable num- 

carrier of heavy burdens, the native is the ber are assembled in one place. In fact, 

superior ; but in exercises of strength and they are divided into many tribes, and are 

endurance, the average Englishman sur- scattered over an area of 28,890,000 acres, 

passes the average MaorL As to the or 45,156 square miles, giving less than 

character of the natives, it must be remem- one native to the square mile. The most 

bered — ^if most opposite and contradictory important tribe is that of Ngapuhi, which 

qualities are ascribed to them — that they inhabits the northern portion of the North 

are in a transition state. Some of the chiefs Island, within the Province of Auckland, 

are, with the exception of colour and It was among the Ngapuhi that the seeds 

language, almost Europeans ; others con- of Christianity and of civilization were first 

form, when in towns, to the dress and sown, and among them are found the best 

the customs of white men, but resume evidences of the progress which the Maori 

native ways, and the blanket as the sole can make. Forty years ago, the only town 

garment, as soon as they return to the in New Zealand, Eororareka, Bay of 

"kainga,'' or native village. The great Islands, existed within their territories, 

majority have ideas partly European, partly Their chiefe, assembled in February, 1840, 

Maori ; while a small section, professing to near the " Waitangi,*' or " weeping water," 

adhere to old Maori ways, depart from Falls, were the first to sign the treaty by 

them so far as to buy or to procure articles of which the Maoris acknowledged themselves 

Europeai) manufacture, whenever they can t^) be subjects of Her Majesty; and although, 

do so. They are excitable and superstitious, under the leadership of an ambitious chief, 

easily worked upon at times by any one Hone Heke, a portion of them, in 1845, 

who holds the key to their inclinations and disputed the English supremacy, yet, when 

who can influence them by appeals to their subdued by English troops and native allies 

traditionary legends ; while at other times (their own kinsmen), they adhered implicitly 

they are obstinate and self-willed, whether to the pledges they gave, and since then 

for good or for eviL As is usual with not a shadow of a doubt has been cast on 

the fideUty of the "Loyal' Ngapuhi" Their 

* Doctor Thomson's valuable work has leading chief died lately. He was a man 

been oonsnlted in preparing this portion of to whom the Colony owed much, and who 

the sketch. may be taken as a type of the Maori 
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Dentleman of Rink. TunaU Wska N«ne 
niliomsB Walker Nene) was in hia jouth & 
diitinguulied warrior, and aaaistod m the 
raids made by hia people on the tribes to 

the Bouthward, Converted to Chrietiiinitf 
by the musionaries, he was one of the firat 
chiefs to sign the Tieatj of Waitangi, and 
by his Bi|(unieiLte he waa instrnmentol in 
iadiicing others to sign, and he remained 
Cuthful to the engagements into vhich he 
entered that day. He adhered to the 
Government is every difficulty and trouble 
vhich arose, and to the day of his death he 
was a stanch Bupportei of English mle, 
setting to his people an exanrple which 
they have honourab^ followed. His foueral 

was attended by a 

large number of both 
races ; and, according 
to his desire, his body 
was buried * in the 
church cemetery at 
the Bay of lalanda— 
thus breaking 
through one of the 
most honoured of 

namely, that a chief's 
remains should be 
secretly interred in 
soma remote spot, 
known to but a few 
trusty followers. 
During his lifetime 
he was honoured by 
special marks of dis- 
tmction from Her 
Majesty, and after 
hi« death the Go- 
vernment of New 
Zealand erected a 
handsome monoment 
CO his memory, Since 

then, the Ngapnhi have given another proof 
of the good feeling which the New Zealand 
Government have caused. In 1845, the 
Britbh forces lost heavily before a " pa," 
or native fort, called Ohneawae, then held 
by a section of Ngapubi in arms, and the 
skin were buried near the spot where they 
felL Kecently, however, the natives, in 
their desire to prove their friendship, hnve 
erected a small memorial churd), in the 



labour, under the management and super- 
intendence of a naUve genUemon holding a 
teat in the House of BepreseutaliTee. In 
travelling through this district, it is not vn- 
common t^i see comfortable weather-board 
houses adopted by the natives instead of the 
" whare ;" and European dress is found to 
have to a ^reat extent supplanted the 
primitive attire of olden days. Indeed, the 
profits realized by di^^g kauri Kum, and 
by disposing of produce, stock, &c., with 
the high prices obtained for labour on 
pnblio worn, or in the kauri pine-foiesis 
which constitute the timber wMtth of the 
district, enable the Natives to procure the 
' ' of drees and of living to which 
they have now be- 
come accustomed. To 
the north of Auck- 
land, the two races 
have approached 
nearer to each ether 
titan in any other 
parts of the Island ; 
and half • castes, a 
handsome and power- 
fully-built nee, are 
nnmeroos. The pre- 
sent generation of 
British settlers has 
grown up side by aide 
with the Maori 
youth ; and true 
friendship exists be- 
tween the settler and 
the native. 

Throu^ont tiie 
Colony, the social 
condition of the 
Natives is a tmst- 
worthy indication of 
the intercourse which 
■they have had with 
Europeans. Among the Ngapuhi, at places 
Uke the Thames Gold Fields, near Auck- 
land, about Napier, and on the west coast 
of the Province of Wellington, where the 
Maori has been brought into close contact 
with Europeans, there are the same evi- 
dences of an upward progress. The style 
of living is changed ; the whare has , 

fiven way to the substantial house ; the 
lanket or flax mat is replaced by broad- 
cloth ; and, es a matter of course, impiuvc- 
ment in Uving induces improvement in 
mind. In the out-districts, where settle- 
ments have been established only a few 
years, the Maori is still in a half-and-half 
state. In his own vitiage, he coiaforms in 
his habitatiou, his food, and his cloth- 

.._,_. ._ — ^ ,. ing, io the ways of his fathers j but poor or 

roads are being constructed by native careless must the Maori be, eapecially if a 
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I their former foes ; thus giving additional 
evidence, of the complete extinguishmieut of 
old animoeitdes and jealousies. 

A glance at the map will show the pro- 
^fress which is bebg made with road-works 
m this part of the Island. Mauy of the 
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young man, who cannot appear neat and the schoolB, procure timber for the buildings, 
smart in English dress when on a visit to assist in their erection, and contribute 
the neighbouring township. In such wild towards the salaries of the teachers. The 
districts as the mountainous inland regions, system adopted is one of numerous day- 
ancestral habits have fidl sway ; and at one schools established wherever children are 
locality, between the English settlements on found in some numbers ; and a strict rule 
the Waikato Biver and Lake Taupo, there is that the Maori tongue is not to be used 
exists a remnant of what may be termed within the school The children are taught 
the " National party ; " who, however, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and 
though they may inveigh against ''pakeha" history ; the girls learning also to sew, to 
customs, are not the less ready to dispose wash, &c. They fJl receive lessons in 
of their produce to the nearest trader, and tidiness, cleanliness, and order, which can- 
to invest the proceeds in the purchase of not but be salutary. In addition to the 
English manufactures. village schools, there are a few establish- 

The Middle Island Natives, as before ments, chiefly founded by religious bodies, 

stated, number but 3,000, and they are but mainly supported by the State, where 

spread over an immense extent of country. Native children are boarded. There are 

living in groups of a few families on the already forty-nine of these Native schools, 

reserves made for them when the lands with 1,268 scholars. Others are contem- 

were purchased — for the whole of the plated. There has not yet been time for 

Middle Island has been bought from the any visible results ; but the progress made 

native owners by the Grovemment. What- by the pupils generally is such as to give 

ever may be the cause, it is a fact that the good hopes for the future, 

natives of the Middle Island are apathetic It has been said that the whole of the 

and ' careless, aa compared with their Middle Island has been purchased from 

brethren in the North. the Natives ; but this cannot be said of the 

There are two special features apparent in Northern Island. Here the Maoris still 
the condition of the Natives. The first possess a vast extent of country — ^too vast 
is the energetic revival of agriculture, to for them to make any use of. It was by 
which a stop had been put during the purchase that the lands were acquired on 
troublous times. On such a subject it is which are situated the flourishing settle- 
impossible to collect statistics ; but the ments of the North Island ; and it is by 
evidence of persons well acquainted with purchase from the Native owners that fresh 
the race goes to prove that every year lands are being obtained, whether by the 
greater breadths of land are brought under Government or by private persons. In 
cultivation ; that strenuous exertions are many instances, also, large tracts are leased 
made to obtain the best implements ; and from the Natives, and are occupied by set- 
that the labour of every tribe is directed tiers as sheep or cattle-runs. It is, however, 
to recouping the losses sustained during* one of the laws of the colony, that whatever 
times of agricultural inaction. The second areas of land a tribe may desire to sell or 
feature is the anxiety displayed for the lease, it shall retain a sufficiency to enable 
education of children, and for their instruc- it to maintain itself ; and, consequently, 
tion in the English language. Nothing h^. large reserves, made in the interest of Native 
more largely contributed to this than the sellers, are to be found in each island, 
admission of Natives, not only to the Legis- As the immigration (assisted) and public 
lative Council and the House of Bepresen- works undertaken by the Colony proceed, 
tatives, but also into the ranks of the additional value is given year by year to the 
Executive Grovemment . The Natives have land still held by the Natives, who are aiding 
thus been induced to take a deep interest largely in the opening up of the country, 
in the proceedings of Parliament, and they By the Maoris generally the scheme of 
make it their business to become well intersecting the Northern Island by rail- 
acquainted with all that goes on in each ways and by roads has been hailed with 
House. The discussions which take place pleasure. They have taken readily to road- 
in Parliament are criticized in even remote making ; and, by their labour, highways 
villages. The ignorance of our language by have been opened into the interior, along 
the Maori members is seen to be to their which coaches now run, passing over country 
disadvantage ; and so the Maoris of the which but a short time ago was accessible 
present day are constant in their applica- only by the roughest horse-tracks, 
tions for schools. Forthe support of them, a The foregoing brief sketch shows the 
sum is granted annually by the Legislature, difference between the New Zealand Native 
which has to be supplemented by the* as he now is, and the wild savage he is too 
Natives, who give lands as endowments for often fedsely represented to be. 
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THE PRESENT FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 

THE form of goyemment of New Zealand The Colonial LegUlatuie, which meeis 
is as free as any in the British domi- onoe a year, has power geneially to make 
nions. Executive power is nominally vested laws for the peace, order; and good govern- 
in a Governor appointed by the Qneen; but ment of New Zealand. The Acts passed 
he is bound to act, as is her Majesty her- by it are subject to the disallowance — and 
self, in conformity with the principles of in a very few cases are required to be re- 
Besponsible Government, which, for prac- servedfor the signification of the pleasure — 
tical purposes, vests the direction of affiurs of her Majesty. But tiiere have not been, 
in the representatives of the people. In cases in the course of the twenty years since the 
of direct Imperial interest, ihe Governor Constitution was granted, more than half a 
would no doubt act under orders of the dozen instances of disallowance or refusal 
Imperial Government. Legislative power of assent. The Legislature has also, with a 
is vested in the Governor and two Cham- few exceptions, ample power to modify the 
bers — one, called the Legislative Council, Constitution of the Colony. Executive 
consisting at present of forty-nine members power is administered, as before stated, in 
nominated by the €k>vemor for life ; and accordance with the usage of Kesponsible 
the other, the House of Bepresentatives, Government as it exists in the United 
elected by the people, from time to- time, Kingdom. The Grovemor represents the 
for five years, and now consistii^ of seventy- Crown, and his Ministers must possess the 
eight members. Although the House is confidence of the majority in the House of 
elected for five years, it can be dissolved by Bepresentatives. Except in matters of 
the Crovemor at any time, and thereupon a purely Imperial concern, the Governor, as a 
new election must take place. The special rule, acts on the advice of his Ministers, 
privileges which vest in the House of Com- He has power to dismiss them and appoint 
mons regarding the raising and appropria-: others ; but the ultimate control reste with 
tion of public moneys, also vest in the the representatives of the people, who hold 
House of Bepresentatives. Any man of the strings of the public purse, 
twenty-one years and upwards, who is a The Colony is divided into nine provinces, 
bom or naturalized British, subject, and each of wluch has an elective Superin- 
who has held for six months a freehold of tendent, and a Provincial Council also 
the clear value of £60 ; or who has a lease- elective. In each case the election is for a 
hold with three years to run, or of whidi period of four years ; but a dissolution of 
he has been in possession for three years ; tiie Provincial Council by the Governor can 
or who is a householder having occupied take place at any time, and it necessitates a 
for six months a house, in a town, of the fresh election both of the. Council and of 
yearly value of ;£10, or if not in a town, the Superintendent. The Superintendent 
then of the yearly value of ;£5,— can, by is* chosen by the electors of the whole 
registration, qualify himself to vote for tb^ province ; the members of the Provincial 
election of a member of the House of Bepre- Council by those of electoral districts, 
sentatives. Every man who has for six Any person who can vote for the election 
months held a miner's right on a gold field, of a member of the House of Bepresenta- 
is entitled to vote in a district partly or tives, can vote (in a province) for the elec- 
whollv situated within the limits of the tion of a Superintendent, or (in a district) 
gold nelds ; provided that no such person is of a member of the Provincial Council ; 
otherwise qualified to vote within such dis- except that holders of miners' rights cannot 
trict Any person qualified to vote for the vote for the election of a Superintendent, 
election of a member of the House of though they can for that of Provincial 
Bepresentatives is also, speaking generally. Councillors. A qualification to vote in any 
qualified to be elected a member of that of these cases is also a qualification to be 
House. There are, however, certain special elected. 

disqualifications for membership, such as Provincial Legislatures, consisting of the 
grave crime, bankruptcy, and paid office Superintendent and Provincial Council, pass 
^ther than what is called political) in the Ordinances subject to disallowance by the 
Colonial service. Four of this members of Governor, or, when reserved, to the signifi- 
the House are Natives, elected under a cation of his pleasure. There are certain 
special law by NatiTee alone. subjects, such as Customs, Superior Courts 
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of Law, Ooinage, Postal Bemee, Liffhi^ and Town Oottnells in Aigloiid, inyest^a 

houses, Orown Lands, &o., respecting which with ample poweni for sanitary and oth^r 

Provincial Councils cannot legislate ; and municipal purposes ; and there are in yari- 

on all other matters their legislation is con- ous ooUntiy districts electiye Bead Boards, 

trolled and may be superseded by any Act charged with the construction and repair of 

of the Colonial Legislature inconsistent roads and bridges, amd with ether local 

therewith. Otherwise, Provincial Councils matters. There are also in each Province 

can legislate for the peace, order, and good central and local Boards of Health, ap- 

government of their respective provinces, pointed under a Public Health Act, and 

and can raise and appropriate Provincial having authority to act vigorously, both in 

revenue. The administration of Provincial towns and* in the country, for the preven- 

govemment Ls vested in the Superintendent, tion and suppression of dangerous infectious 

sometimes with and sometimes without any diseases. 

advising or controlling Executive Council, The above short summary of the system 

and is regulated by Provincial and Colonial of government in New Zealand, suftces to 

laws. show that the leading chi^acteristics of the 

Legislation concerning the sale and dis- British Constitution— self-government and 

posal of Crown lands and the occupation of locaUzed self-administration — are pres^ved, 

gold fields is exclusively vested in the and in &ct extended, in the New Zealand 

Colonial Parliament ; but the administra- Constitution ; that there is ample power to 

tion of such laws, and the appropriation of regulate its institutions, and to adapt them 

revenues arising thereunder, are practically from time to time to the growth and pro- 

dealt with by Superintendents and Pro- gross of the Colony, and to its varied re- 

vincial Councils. As a rule, resolutions quirements ; and that it is the privilege of 

passed by a CounoU respecting modifications every colonist to take personal part to 

of the hmd laws of its provmce, are given some extent^ either as elector <a elected, 

effect to by the Colonial Legislature. in the conduct of public a&irs, and in 

There are also, in most towns in the thQ promotion of the welfare of the com- 

colony, municipal bodies, such as Mayors mnnity. 






DESCRIPTION OF CLIMATE AND MINEKAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF NEW ZEALAND. 

• 

NEW ZEALANP comprises two large miles. Its area is about 44,000 square • 

islands, known as the i^orth and miles, or rather less than that of England. 
South IslandSf with one of smaller size The South Island is about 600 mOes 

called Stewart Island. They are situated Ions, its greatest breadth being 200 miles, . 

in the South Pacific Ocean, nearly at the with an area of 56,000 square miles, or 

antipodes to Great Britain. about the size of England and Wales. It 

The islands form one extended line for a is separated, fsom we North Island by 

distance of nearly 1,200 miles, their gene- Cook Strait, thirteen miles across at the 

ral direction being tojvards the south-west ; narrowest part — a feature of the greatest 

but a straight line from the North Cape to importance to the country, from its facili- 

the South Cape would not exceed 900 tating intercommumcation between the 

miles in len^h. Their average breadth is different Provinces ^thout the necessity of 

about 120 miles ; but no part is anywhere sailing right round the Colony if it was in 

more distant than 75 miles — or rather more one islanaL 
, than the distance from London to Brighton The North Island is divided intdfour Pro^ 

' — from the coast. Their area is nearly vinces, viz., Auckland, Taranaki, Hawke's 

100,000 square miles ; almost equal to that Bay, and Wellington. Taranaki and 

of Great Britain and Ireland. Their dik- Hawke's Bay lie on the west and east 

tance from Qreat Britain is about 12,OQ0 coasts respectively, bettwee^ the twomore^ 

miles, and from Australia about 1,200.' important Provinces of Auckland on the 

The North Island is about OOO miles north and Wellington on ike south. 
Ippg) ii§ greatest breadth being abqut 260 The Soiith i^i ia divided lAto five 
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Proymoes, TisB., Nelson, Msriboioii^, Can- the loftiest peaks are not ooveied with 

terbniy, Otago, and WestlancL (Southland snow at all seasons of the year ; but in the 

was for a short time an independent Fro- South Island the Alpine peaks rise to from 

yince, but now again forms psfft of Otago,) 10,000ft to 14,000 ft, and, like the Alps of 

Nelson and Marlborou^ are in the Europe, contain in the higher regions Ysuleys 

north, Canterbury ift the centre, Otago in filled with glaciers or masses of sliding ice, 

the south, and Westland to the west of derived from extensive snow-fields, which 

Canterbury, being separated firom the latter form the sources of the principal rivers that 

Province by the chain of the Southern Alps, intersect and fertilize' extensive downs and 

New Zealand is very mountainous, with plains in their course to the sea. 
extensive plains, which, in {he South 

Isluid lie principally on the eastern side of Cumate, 

the mountains, and in the North Island on The changes of weather and temperature 

the western side, the interior and more are very sudden ; calms and gales, rain and 

mountainous parts being covered with dense smishine, heat and cold, often alternating 

forest, containing almost inexhaustible sup- so frequently and suddenly as to defy pre- 

plies of fine timber. vious calcdlation ; so that there cannot be 

In the North Island the mountains oc- said to be any uniformly wet or diy^ season 

cupy about one-tenth of the surface, and in in the year. But although these changes 

the South, nearly foor-fifths ; but in tne are sudden and frequent, they are confined 

South Island the greater part of the iuoun- within very narrow limits, the extremes of 

tains are open, well grassed, and used for daily temperature only varying throughout 

pastoral purposes. the year by an average of 20°, whilst ia 

Forest, or, as it is called in the Colony Europe, at Rome, and other places of corre- 

bush, is also sufficiently plentiful on the sponding latitude with New 2iealand, the 

, plains on the western slopes of both same variation amounts to or exceeds 30^ 

Islands ; and a very large export trade is In respect to temperature, Neyr Zealaiid 

done in timber. The rivers are very liume- may be compared either with England or 

reus, and of large size in proportion to the with Italy, but London is 7^ colder than 

area of the country ; but, owing to its the Nortii, and 4° colder than the South 

mountainous character, they are rapid in Island of New Zealand, and is less moist 

their- course, and in only few instances The mean annual temperature of the 

navigable. North Island is 57% and of the South 

' In the northern half of the North Island IsUtnd 52°, that of London and New Tork 

the mountains do not occupy so much of being' 51°, while at Edinburgh it is only 

the land as in other parts, and do not ex- 47°, the heat in suminer being tempered by 

ceed 1,500 ft. in height, with the exception the almost continual breezes, and the win- 

of a few extinct volcanoes that readh to ter cold being not nearly so severe as at 

2,000 ft. and 3,000 ft. any of the above-mentioned places, except 

Towards the middle part of the Island in the uplands and extreme south. 
' are several very lofty volcanic mountains. The mean temperature of the different 
one of which^ Tongariro (6,500 ft.), is still seasons for the whole colony is, in spring 
occasionally active. Ruapehu (9,100 it), 55°, in summer 63% in autumn 57°, and in 
which is in the centre of the Island, and winter 48°. Januaiy and February, corre- 
Mount Egmont (8,300 ft), in Taranaki, sponding to July and August' in England, 
near the west coast, are extinct volcanoes are the two warmest monUis in New Zea- 
that reach above the limit of perpetual land ; and July and August, corresponding 
siiow, Egmont being surrounded by one of to January and February in Englaind, the 
the most extensive and fertile districts in two coldest, excepting in Nelson and Wei- 
New Zealand. Kngtpn, at which places the mean tempe- 

To the eastward of Ij^ese begins the main rature is lowest in June and July, 

range of New Zealand, which, broken only A't Taranaki the climate ia remarkably 

by Cook Strait, reaches to the extreme equable, and snow never faUs near the 

south of the' country ; but this range, which, coast. At Wellington it is very variable, 

in the South Island, is known as the and subject to frequent gusts of wind from 

Southern Alps, is crossed at intervals by the hills that surround the harbour. Nel- 

low passes, which are of great value to the sqn enjoys a sheltered position and clear 

country, by affording easy means of com- sky. In Canterbury the seasons are more 

nnnnicatioa between the east and west distiuctly marked, tne firost in winter being 

coasts. occasionally severe (though it never freezes 

The greatest height of the main range in all day near the coast), aud the heat in 

Xorth Island is '6,000 fb., so that even summer often very great. The winter in 
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Otago is decidedly colder, and severe frosts, only be obtained by means of a considerable 
with deep snow upon tibe upland plains, expenditure and large engineering works 
are common in the winter. Stewart's for the purpose of bringing a supply of 
Island is subject to violent winds and £re- water for undermining and workmg the 
quent fogs. auriferous deposits. This description of 

Strong winds are prevalent throughdut mining is of a more permanent description 
the Colony, and particularly iA the Straits, than the former, and provision has been 

Rain falls frequently, but seldom in such made by the Colonial Government for as- 
excessive quantity, or for periods of so sisting the miners by the construction of* 
great length, as in Australia ; the heaviest water-races, which will supply the means of 
rain seldom exceeding two days' duration, profitable employment to a much largieor 
excepting on the West Coast, whUst it is number of persons than at present gain 
rare for a fortnight to elapse without a a livelihood by this description of mining, 
shower. Thirdly, along the sea coast the continu^ 

The rainfall for the year 1871 was 54| in., wash of the waves produces a sifting action 
the average rainfall in England being about on the sands which are brought down the 
45 in. rivers and drifted along the shore, thus 

MiNBRAi producing deposits of fine gold, which, by 

• the aid of simple mechanical contrivances j^ 

A very large* number of the population afford employment to a large number of 
of New Zealand are occupied in mining for diggers, who can labour without incurring 
gold, which for the last twelve years has the hardships and privations which attend 
formed one of the most important exports the occupation of the miner in the more 
of the Colony. The gold *is obtained in inland districts. 

two forms, viz., as alluvial gold (which is The extraction of gold from the lodes, or 
washed from the sand and gravel which quartz reefing, as it is termed, is still in its 
occupy valleys in the raountafii ranges), and infancy in New Zealand except in the 
as veins in quartz reefs. Thames district of the Province of Auck- 

Alluvial gold is chiefly found it^ the land, in the North Island, where gold 
South Island in th^ Provinces of Otago, quartz has been mined since 1852. At 
Westland, and Nelson, in which districts tnis place the mountain xon^e which forms 
mining operations are carried on over a^ the Colville peninsula is intersected by 
area of almost 20,000 square miles. veins of quartz impregnated with gold and 

The quantity of gold exported from those silver ; and thbugh the district as yet tested 
Provinces up to 31st March, 1874, amounted by the miners is a very insignificant por- 
to 6,421,061 oz., of the value of ^25,273,379. tion of the whole area of country of a 
Although apparently most of the richest similar charactei;, it has already produced 
deposits have already been discovered and precious metals to the value of j£3,051,461. 
worked by the miners, there is still a vast The Thames mines are chiefly worked by 
field for the employment of this alluring companies, which have in some instances 
and reproductive description of labour, gained enormous fortunes, though in many 
especially when mechanical appliances and cases,. from over speculation and defective 
the systematic introduction of water power management, they have proved failures, 
thave been more generally applied. Al- tiabour can only be employed hi this de- 
ready the pursuit. of gold, which at first was scription of mining by combination and the 
followed by individual miners, has become employment of capital, but the mining com- 
a more settled industry, and small com- panics are often formed of working men, 
uiunities of a permanent character now who hold shares, besides which they aflbrd 
occupy districts that would have remained employment to a large number of miners, 
unexplored and unoccupiied had it not been who receive good wages ; and the miners so 
for the stimulus afforded by the search after employed, while they cannot expect the rich 
the precious metal. • prizes which occasionally reward those who 

The auriferous sand, or gold drift, as it work on the alluvial divings, are yet more 
-is usually termed, is of three distinct certain of steady and remunerative employ- 
kinds ;-^I*irst, that which is found in the ment. 

beds of rivers, and which is worked by The latest discoveries op. the gold fields 
small parties of miners, as the process have led to the development of quartz reef- 
requires no large expenditure of capital to ing in the South Island,- and as alluvial 
effect the separation of the gold. Secondly, mining gradually engrosses less exclusive 
immensely thick deposits of gravel, of more attention, it cannot be doubted, from the 
ancient date, occupy the wider valleys and experienceof other gold-producing countries, 
the flat country, from which the gold can t^at there will be found many more locali- 
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ties in which quartz reefing will become a the country, can hardly be over-efltimated. 
permanent induatry. Some of the more extensive deposits of 

Other valualjle metals, such as silver, brown coal contain seams of great import- 



parts 01 tne uoiony, ana m. aue ume wui oe luauuiwi, n.u *^w« ^w<^ -* ««w ^j w. 
profitablv worked when the drcumstancee Islands ; m the Waikato, south of Auckland; 
5 the labour market permit Ores of the the Malvern Hills near Ghnstchurch, and 
last-mentioned metal— iron— are remark- the GlutJia VaUey, near Dunedm ; and m 
ably abundant, and are already attracting Southland, 
attention, so tfaAt several mining and smelt- Pbtsoleuh. 

ing companies bave been formei tihe opera- ^ ^ ^.^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^3 
Uansofwhichwinitffordaveryconsiderable decomposition of coal-seams, it is proper to 
•iDDloyment for labour. ^ mention the occurrence, of petroleum or 

0«d-m^^ rock-oa springs in various Ipkrts of the 

of the Colony, the coal being of tw^ Colony, piSlarly at Taraiaki, on the 

descnptions, nz., that wlach is adapted for ^estOoast, and in the vicinity of Poverty 
steam purposes, or black coal, and brown ^ ^^^ '^^ ^^ ^ ^ ^^ jj^rth 
•coal, a vanety which, though too bulky, and j^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ petroleum in 
givmg out Its heat too slowly to be useful ^^^ latter place is quite equal to that ob- 
forsteamersonloDg voyagee,is, neverthelww, ^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^ the United States, as 
of gwat value for steamers on coastal it yields, by a simple refining process, 60 to 
voyages, for stationary engmes at manu- 75^pep <4nt of eoimercial kefosine. Com- 
factories, and for domestic use, bemg ouite ^^ ^^^ y^^^ ^^^^ ^j. extracting this 
equal, for the latter purposMo much of ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^j^ ^ ^^^ yet suffi- 
the coal that is used m Germany and ^^^^ Livanced to determine whether it 

^r^i i_ 1 I.- ii i.v will be a profitable speculatioA in the pre- 

The bladL «od seams occur <^efly on the ^^^^ ^^^^f j^^^, ^^ O^l^^y 3^^ the 

West Coast of the South Island, m several j^^ ^ce of the imported iticle. A 

^Y'''* ^-fi*^^' ![^^^^«f an area of ^^^ ^^^ ^ howevi^ been oflfered by 
nearly 100 square mil^The nrmcipal coal- ^^ Government with the view of fostering 
^e^^^^^^^f^^oisliiv^ms^Tta this industry, the development of which, in 
at OolWood and the Buller and Grey recent years, has led to w much prosperity 
Rivers ; but the last-mentioned places aie ^ ^^^wn dktricts of the United States of 
only at present accessible to vessels of mo- j^gnca^ 

derate size, so that the diflBlculty of shipping . . , „„^„ 

the coal has retarded the development of AqricUlturbl 

the mines, which would at first have to Allusion has been made to the area of 
Qompete with the extensive mines of New countiT' occupied by mountain ranges in 
80UU1 Wales that at present supply nearly New Zealand, and tiie general position they 
all the steam coal used in New Zealand. occupy with .reference to the geography of 
The construction of railways and other the countiy; and it may be rarther stated 
works, however^ is iiow in active progress that, witii the exception of the Alpine 
for the service of these coal-fields, and as ranges, eveiv part of the country is more or* 
they are subdivided and let by Grovemment less' adapted for settlement of ftome kind. 
' on extremely &vourably terms to lessees, it A clearer idea of the value of the country, 
may be expected " that in a short time and the purposes to which it is applicable, 
several mines will be in full working order, is, however, obtained* by a comparison of 
and that thriving communities will spring the rock formations, the decomposition of 
tip in the above-mentioned places. Mining which produces the soils, as shown in the 
of brown coal, deposits of which are scattered followiag table, firam a study of which it 
over all parts of the Colony, though not Will be found tiiat in the whole Colony 
likely, except in a few iostances, to support there are about 12,000,000 acres of land 
sudi laive mining communities as the black fitted for agriculture, wherein the form of 
cofd, wiU yet afford, in time, extensive em- «urfjBu;e is suitable, and about 50,000,000 
ployment. Already, near some of the centres which are better adapted for pasturage ; but 
of population, there is a large trade in this from tiiese estimates allowance must be 
descnption of coal, while many countiy made for about 20,000,000 acres of surfiioe 
districts where firewood is deficient, depend at present covered^ by forest, 
entirely on it forf ueL Its value, therefore. It would be beyond the scope of this 
in assisting In tho fuUuro development of paper to describe in detail the enol^ss varie- 
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Abba 07 Divt brent Formations in Nkw Zealand. 



• 

1. Flnyiatile drifts, ooo-ihird agnonlfcnral... 

2. Marme tertiary, two-thirds agrionltiiral 

(rest pastoral) .' ' 

3. Upper secondary, ooal-bearing, pastoral. •• 

4. •Pal890Eoic, pastoral 

5. Schistose, pastoral 

6. 6ranitic» worthless • 


North island. 


Soath Island. 


Totals. 


8,447 

13,898 
2,390 
6,437 

•*• 

*••■ 

•14,564 


6,286 

4,201 

2,110 

20,231 

15,308 

5,978 

1,160 


14,733 

18,099 

4,500 

25,668 

15,308 

6,978 

15,714 


7. Yoloamc, one - sixth agncnltnral (rest 
pastoral) 

Square miles .•» ••.. »••*• 


44,736 


55,264 


100,000 





/ 



ties of soil which are found in New Zealand, 
but attention may be drawn to the chief 
peculiarities : — 

In the north of Auckland, including the 
lower porti(Hi of the Waikato Valley, light 
Yolcanic soils preyaU, interspersed with 
areas of clay marl, which, in the natural 
state, is cold and uninviting to the agricid- 
turist, but which, neveftheless, under proper 
drainage and cultiyation, maybe brought 
to a nigh state of productiveness. The 
latter are, however, almost universally neg- 
lected at the present time by the settlers, 
who prefer the more easHy worked and 
more rapidly remunerative soils derived from 
the volcanic rocks. 

> In the western district, which extends 
round Taranaki and Wancanui, the soil is 
all that can be desired, and is probably one 
of the richest areas in the Soumem Hemi- 
sphere. The surface soil is formed by the 
decomposition of calcareous marls, which 
underlie the wbole country, intermixed with 
thedebris fromthelavarstreams andtufaceous 
rocks of the extinct volcanic mountains. 
The noble character of the forest-growth 
which generally covers the area, proves the 
great productiveness of its soil, although at 
She same time it greatly impedes the pro- 
gress of settlement. 

In the central districb of the North Island, 
from Taupo towards the Bay of Plenty, the 
surface soil is derived firom volcanic rocks 
of a highly siliceous character, and large 
areas are covered with little else than loose 
finable pumicestone. Towards the coast, 
and in some limited areas near the larger 
valleyB, such as the Waikato and the 
Thames, and also when volcanic rocks of a 
less arid description appear at the surface , 
great fertility prevails, and any deficiencies 
in the character of the soil are amply com- 
pensated for by the magnificence of the 
climate of this part of New Zealand. On 
the eastern side of the slate range, which 



extends through the North Island, the sur- 
face of the countiy is generally formed of 
clay marl and calcareous rocks, the valleys 
being occupied by shingle deposits derived 
from the slate and sandstone rocks of the 
back ranges, with occasional areas of fertile 
alluvium of considerable extent. It is only 
Ibhe latter portions of this district which can 
be considered as adapted for agriculture, 
while the remainder affords som6 of the 
finest jpastoral land to be met with in any 
part of the Colony. 

In the South Island the chief agricultural 
areas are in the viduity of the sea coast, 
but there are also small areas in the interior, 
in the vicinity of the Lake districts, where 
agriculture can be profitably followed. The 
aSluvial soU of the lower part of the Canter- 
bury plains and of Southland are the most 
remarkable for their fertility ; but scarcely 
less important are the low rolling downs, 
formed by the calcareous rocks of the 
tertiary ^rmation, which skirt the higher 
mountain masses, and firequently^ve their 
quality improved by the disintegration of 
interspersed basaltic rocks. 

On the western side of the Island the 
rapid fall of the rivers carries the material 
derived from the mountain ranges almost 
to the sea coast, so that comparatively small 
areas are occupied by gocnl alluvial soil ; 
but these, fiftvoured by the humidity of the 
dimate, possess a remarkable degree of 
fertility. 

By the proper selection of soil, and with 
a system of agriculture modified to suit the 
great variety of climate which necessarily 
prevails in a country extending over twelve 
degrees of temperate latitude, every variety 
of cereal and root crop may be successfully 
raised in New Zealand ; and with due care 
in these respects, New Zealand will not 
fail to become a great producing and 
exporting countiy oi all the chiei food 
staples. 
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jetnce with Ihe spread of trade and intercourse. 
Akdcal and YsdETABLB PBODUCTioNa As regards the vegetable productions, it 

would occupy too much 8pac9 in a publica- 

Until the systematic colonization of the tion like the present to give any jiroper 
Islands, New Zedand was yeiy destitute of account either of the indi^nous or intro- 
terrestnal or animal life suitable to the duced flora. The indigenous forest of New 
wants of civilized man, the only mammals Zealand is evergreen, and contains a large 
being a small rat, a dog (which had been variety of valu{U)le woods, amongst -which 
probably introduced since the Islands were we may name the puriri, the matai (or black 
peopled by the present race), and pigs, the pine), the rimu (or red pine), the kahikatea 
produce of some animals left by Captain (or white pine, whose timber is, for its 
Uook and the navigators who succeeded him. lightness and toughness, weU adapted for 
Soon after the establishment of the settle- the manufacture of pacing-cases, &c.),.the 
nients in New South Wales, an intercourse totara (a species of yew), the hinau (from 
sprang up between Sydney and the northern the bark oi which a very valuable tannin is 
parts of the Islands, which were also, extracted), and various species of beech, 
frequently visited by whale-ships; and Mostof these trees produce excellent timber 
through the agency of the early mission- for ordinaiy building purposes, many of 
aries and other visitors, many useful ani- them yield handsome furniture woods, 
mals and plants were then introduced. In whilst the beech is one of the most valuable 
more recent years all kinds of domestic shipbuilding timbers known, seasoning easily 
animals, many of very high quality, have ana being extremely durable. Amongst 
been imported, including valuable conti- the smaller plants, the Phormium tenax, or 
nental breeds of sheep and the American New Zealand flax, is of especial value ; 
llama. Domestic poultry of almost every whilst la^e tracts of country are covered 
species has also been introduced, ana, with indigenous grasses of high feeding 
through the agency of the Acclimatization quality, which support millions of sheep. 
Societies, many species of game (such as andhavethlis been productive of great wealth 
hares, pheasants, partridges, black game, to the Colony. Many of the more valuable 
red grouse, quail, &c.), and a host of the trees of Europe, America, and Australia 
smaller birds of Europe and other countries, have been introduced, and have flourished 
have been spread throughout the Islands, with a vigour scarcely ever attained in their 
The rivers of New Zealand, too, which own natural habitats. In many parts of the 
formerly produced only the eel and a few Colony the hop grows with unexampled 
small salmonoid fish of little value, are luxuriance ; whilst all the European grasses 
gradually being stocked with trout ; whilst and other useful plants produce returns 
perch, tench, and carp have also- been satis- equal to those of the most favoured localities 
factorily acclimatized. at home. Fruit, too, is abundant all over 

The seas around New Zealand, however, New Zealand. Even as low as the Isltitude 
always make up, by the abundance and of Wellington, oranges, lemons, citrons, and 
large variety of the valuable fish which they loquats are found ; whilst peaches, apples, 
produce, for the scantiness of the terrestrial pears, grapes, apricots, figs, melons, and, 
fauna. Amongst these we may name the mdeed, all the ordinary fruits of temperate 
hapuka (a very large species of cod), the king climates, abound. Roots and vegetables of 
fish, frost fish, butter fish, red schnapper, aU kinds grow abundantly: and, in fact, it 
moki,barracouta,kawai, sole, dory, flounder, may truly oe said that nearly all the useful 
andmany others, all in considerable quantity orchard and garden productions of England 
and of delicious flavour ; besides which, are now known in New Zealand, and come, 
shoals of mackerel and pilchard occur during under proper treatment, to equal perfection, 
certain seasons of- the year. Oysters, Agricmture, too, is beginning to be followed 
mussels,' crayfish, and other mollusca and out upon an extensive and improved system ; 
Crustacea of great value and of excellent and as the colonists are giving them- 
quality abound, requiring only proper sys- selves more and more to this mode of life 
tematic culture to become a source of wealth there can be little doubt that, with ths 
tp the Colony. There is no doubtj in fact, increase of population — ^which, from the 
that the New Zealand fisheries, which have Government scheme of immigration may 
hitherto been little looked after, but are well be expected to be rapid — more atten- 
now being protected under legislative enact- tion will be paid to it, and more capital be 
ments, wOl become of consi(^rable import- invested in it. 
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SOME OP THE INSTITUTIONS OP NEW ZEALAND. 

• ■ 

NO account of New Zealand would be credit of 2,156 depositors, being an average 
complete that did not include a notice of £Z^. Os. 5d. to each account. IntUs 
of some of those institutions of social life first year, therefore, the receipts of the 
that in England are the outcome of the Post O^ce savings-banks exceeded those of 
ages during which it has been evolving its the private savings-banks by nearly two- 
grand history, but which, having been fifths, whilst the withdrawals did not 
-transplanted to the Colony, have taken root amount to one-third of the sums withdrawn 
and nourished aa in most congenial soil. &om tiie latter ; thus leaving tiie accumu- 
It is indeed marvellous that at the close of lations in the Post Office savings-banks to 
a period only extending through one-third approach as nearly to those in the private 
of a century, or about the average term of savings-banks as 14 is to 17. From that 
one generation, there should be found in a time the deposits in the Post Office savings- 
colony at the antipodes of Britain, churches, banks have increased with marvellous ra- 
colleges, schools, literary and scientific so- pidity, so that at the end of the year 1872 
cieties, libraries, museums, and other insti- there wei^ ninety-one offices open, while 
tutions of similar character, such as in the during the year the sum of £4ZOfi77 was 
most highly-favoured countries are marking received, the sum of X313,176. 7s. lid. was 
an age of progress, and aiding in its de- repaic^ and a total of deposits was left 
velopment. amounting to no less a sum than ^£490,066. 

Side by side with these there have/ also 7s. at the credit of 13,566 depositors, being 
grown up many institutions which, while an average of ;£36. 2s. 5d* at the credit 
connected with and to a large extent work- of each account. 

ing by the machinery of Government, are This great increase was not (as might be 
nevertheless strictly social, and tend to aid supposed) counterbalanced by any corre- 
the people in their various businesses, to spending diminution of receipts or balances 
facilitate kindly as well as cOnmiercial in- in the private savings-banks. The number 
tercourse, and to foster those habits of of such banks was reduced to seven, three 
prudence and forethought without whidi having been merged into the Post Office 
neither persons nor communities can be savings-banks, but the remaining seven 
permanently prosperous. Some of these received ;£56,780. 12s. 6d., and tepaid 
will form the subjects of this paper* £40,784. 18s. 4d. in the year, adding as the 

cj -D result £15,995. 143. 2d. to theit amount of 

^ ^ SAViNGS-BANKa dcposits, the total of which at the end of 

Stfdngs Banks were formed at a very the year was £106,936. lis. Id. at the credit 

early date in the history of the Colony, and of 3,723 accounts, being an ayerage of £28. 

in 1858 an Act was passed for their regu- 14s. 6d. to each account Thus, though 

lation, as a consequence of which, savings- the number of banks and depositors had 

banks were opened in all the chief towns of decreased, the deposits had increased by 

the several Provinces. £21,277. 168. 8d., becoming just one-foivth 

In 1867 Post Office savings-banks were in excess of the amount the^ had reached 

instituted, in which year tiie private savings- when the Post Office, banks w^re opened, 

banks (which were then ten in number) re- It is^evident, therefore, that the latter had 

ceived £71,378. 2s. 2d., and repaid £80,784. supplied a want, and been largelv instru- 

53. 7d., retaining funds to the amount of mental in encouraging provident habits in 

£85,658. 14s. 5d. at the credit of 4,223 the community ; for not only is the whole of 

depositors, giving an average of £20. 5s. the £490,066. 7s. an addition to the accu- 

•8d. to each account. During the same mulations of 1867, but there is a further 

year forty-six branches of the Post Office addition of upwards of £21,277 likewise. 

saviQgs-bank were opened, receiving (from The following table (extracted from the ' 

the 1st of February) £96,372. 7s. lOd., and Annual Statistics of the Colony) shows the 

repaving £26,344. 1 8s. 2d., leaving (with details of the private savings-banks for the 

interest added; £71|I97. 14s« Id. at the year 1872 ;— 
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Tablb showinff the Number of Sayings Banks (other than those connected with the 
Post Office) in New Zealand ; thQ respective Dates of their Establishment ; pind 
the Number of Depositors in the Year 1872, distinguishing the European and the 
Aboriginal Native Depositors. 



Whbkk 
Situated. 


Date of Esta- 
blifihment. 


Numbers having De- 
posits in the respec- 
* tive Banks on the 
3lBt Dec, 1872. 


• 

Total Amounts to the Oredit of * 
such Depositors 
on 31«t December, 1872. 


Baro- 
peans. 


• 
Maoris 


Total. 


Of 
Europeans. 


Of 

Kaoris. 


Total. 


Auckland 

New Fly month 
NaDier 


1847 
1850 
1864 
1860 
1866 
1864 
1864 


1,804 

69 

180 

533 

256 

•1,224 
145 


• 
6 
6 

.!• 

. *** 

... 

1 

... 


1,810 

74 

180 

533 

256 

1,225 
145 


£. 8, d. 
86,181 6 11 

1,925 6 1 

4,233 4 7 
11,916 5 10 

6,850 13 4 
40,189 17 10 

6,314 11 7 


d9. 8, d. 

49 10 

274 10 6 

•t( 
•*• 

... 
14 6 

• •• 


£. 8. d. 
36,230 16 11 

2,199 16 7 

4,233 .4 7 
11,916 6 10 

6,850 13 4 
40,191 2 3 

6,314 11 7 


Nelson 


Hokitika 


Dunedin 


Invoroargill 

General Totals... 


.«• 


3,711 


12 


3,723 


106,611 6 2 825 4 11 


106,936 11 1 



Averftge of Deposits, £28. 148. 6d. 



Comparing the state, of things in the 
Colony with what has taken place in 
England, the contrast is veiy remarkable, 
though there also the Post Office savings- 
banlu have been a most signal success. 
From the latest return (that for 1872) it 
appears that the deposits in the Post Office 
savings-banks there had amounted to 
^19,318,339, but it also appears that, in 
the period between the formation of the 
Post Office savings-banks in 1861, and 
1871, the deposits in the private (or ^* Trus- 
tee ") savings-banks had been reduced from 
^£41,259,145 to ^38,640,022 ; so that nearly 
one-seventh of the deposits- in the Post 
Office savings-banks would seem to liave 
been withdrawn from the Trustee savings- 
banks; and yet, although the, latter had 
suffered to the extent of upwards of two 
and a half mtllions sterling, their deposits 
almost exactly doubled those of the Post 
Office savings-banks. 

This contrast with the state of things in 
England would in all probability be still 
stronger, but for two causes which in this 
. Colony have always tended to reduce the 
amounts that have found their way into the 
savings-banks, both of which causes have 
been even more operative of late years than 
formerly. One of these is the facilities 
which are given by the ordinary banks to 
persons of comparatively small means to 
* open accounts with them. As a conse- 
quence of this, numb^s of persons keep 
banking accounts who would never have 
thought of keeping such in England, and. 



indeed, would not have been able to keep 
them. 

The other cause that tends to reduce the 
amount of de|ft>sits, is the almost universal 
desire to buy land. This desire is Mani- 
fested in every class of the community, and 
certainly not the least strongly in that 
numerous class who in the Cfolony find 
themselves in a position to become land- 
holders, which, in their native country, 
would have been all but physically im- 
possible to them. It is, therefore, con- 
stantly happening that as soon as, say, ^'50 
is laid by, it is withdrawn and invested in 
the purchase of land ; and even Natives of 
New Zealand have been known to placo 
money in a savings-bank, and add ^to it 
from time to time, until enough was tccu- 
mulated to. purchase some coveted piece of 
land in or near to an European settlement. 

If, therefore, the amounts in the various 
savings-banks were small instead of being 
just upon ;£600,000, it would still be true 
that savings-banks are more useful than 
their founders could have hoped for, and 
are performing an important part in the 
settletnent of the country ; and it is quite 
possible that another year or two may 
prove their utility— however paradoxical 
the statement' may appear — ^by the deposits 
being laregly reduced, and the money used* 
for land-purchases, as the country is made 
accessible by roads and railways. 

The following table will show the yearly 
progress of savings-banks in the Colony 
from the year 1867 (indusiTe) :— 
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Amonnt of Depoaits. 


Priyate Savings 


Post Office 
Sayings Banks, 


TotalM. ' 


At close of year 1867 


£. 8, d, 

85,658 14 5 

Dr. 5,561 8 

8,976 10 10 

4,358 16 3 

• 3,879 19 8 

9,623 18 4 


£. a, d, 
71,197 14 1 
92,321 1 6 
67,792 9 8 
64,060 16 4 
62,282 12 11 
182,411 12 6 


£. a, d. 

156,856 8 6 
86,759 13 6 . 
76,769 6 
68,419 12 7 
66,162 12 2 

142,035 10 10 


Added m year. 1868 


,, ,, 1869 


/ >. •. 1870 


' „ ,, 1871 


„ ,, 1872 


Totals , 


106,936 11 1 


490,066 7 


697.002 18 1 









Insurance, 

In the year 1869 an Act was passed 
enabling the Gbvemment to grant life 
assurances and annuities on the security of 
the colonial reyenue. This differed from 
the Act passed in England some years pre- 
yiously, as the latter only allowed insur- 
ances or annuities to be granted for very 
small sums, while the New Zealand Act 
imposed no limit upon the amount. Tho 
business of t^e office actually commenced 
in March, 1870, and,, as was expected, its 
beginnings were small, yet by the 30th of 
June fifty-three persons had ayailed them- 
selyes of the adyantages it offered, by effect- 
ing insurances to the amount of ;i27,800. 
The business of the office has gone on 
steadily incre&sing, so that on the 30th of 
June, 1873, the Commissioner was able to 
report that 2,901 pers9n8 had effected in- 
surances for an aggregate Sum of XI, 085,649, 
and also that sixty persons had proyided 
endowments amountmg to ^6,500, while 
seyenteen others had paid for annuities of 
the yaliie of X950. 15s. 8d. per annum. 
Thus 2,901 heads of families had secured 
that in the eyent of their decease, an 
average sum of nearly £375 should be paid 
to those they might leaye behind them — a 
sum which would " keep the wolf from the 
door" until other means of support might 
be secured. There is this further advan- 
tage in that which has been done. Those 
2,901 persons (or families) have submitted 
to thd deduction of a sum equal to XlO. 12s. 
out of the yearly incom^ of each one, to 
secure a prospective benefit. While this 
proves the existence of a spirit of self- 
denying forethought, the opportunity of 
using some portion of the yearly earnings 
in this way tends, like its kindred insti- 
tution the savings-bank, to foster habits of 
care and prudence. 

It would not be fair to suppose that the 
system of Government insurances in Eng- 
land should show results relatively equal 
to those that have been secured in New 



Zealand, because there the Government 
insurances are for very limited amounts.' 
while great facilities exist for effecting life 
insurances with private offices ;'yet, when 
looking at what has been done in the 
Colony, it would hardly have been expected 
that the results in England would have 
been 'so small as they are. The English 
Act was passed in 1864, yet at the end of 
1871 — ^nearly seven years after— there were 
only 2,709 insurances current, for sums 
amounting in the whole to £208,070. Be- 
sides these, there were current 1,798 con- 
tracts for immediate annuities, and 258 for 
deferred annuities, the amount of both 
classes being ^42,167. 

There are other life assurance offices 
doing business in New Zealand, and an 
Act was passed in the last session of the 
Assembly, giving persons the power to 
register theii policies against deposits pre- 
viously made in a Grovemment office by th« 
grantors of the policies. 

^osT Office. 

The statistics of the Post Office, like the 
other statistics of the Colony, exhibit an 
increase that is far greater than anything 
that could have been caused by an increase 
of the population, without a more than 
corresponding increase of prosperity. The 
office nas so grown in the thirty-three years 
during which- it has been established, that 
it can show the following as the statistics 
for the. year 1872 : — 

Letters received ... 3.588,073 

„ despatched 3J370,47(} 

Newspapers received 2,767 ,682 

,, despatched •... 1,643,40^ 

• Comparing the increased use of the Post 
Office with the increase of the population 
for the periods given^ these results are 
qljtained ; — 

Between 1853 and 1857 the population 
increi^ed 57^ per cent., but the letters 
received and despatched incrclased 130 
per cent., though newspapers only in- 
creased 6 per cent, Agaiui between 1857 
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and 1872 the {Mpulation increased 461 
per cent.9 and in the same period the 
letters received and despatched increased 
1,960 per cent, and newspapers 510 per 
. cent Thus between 1853 and 1857 the 
i rate of increase in letters was more tham 
twice the increase of population, and be- 
' tween 1857 and 1872 the rate of increase 
was more than four times tiie increase of 
the population. The following table will 
show this more clearly, as it gives (as nearly 
OS may be) the numbers of letters and news- 
papers passing throueh the Post Office for 
every individual of me population, young 
and old : — 



No. of letters received for 
each individnal (man, 
woman, and child) 

No. of letteVs despatched..'. 

No. of newspapers received 

No. of ditto despatched ... 



1863 



2i 

3f 
Si 



1867 



3 
3i 
5^ 
41 



1872 



12} 
12 
10 
6i 



It must be added that the postal revenue 
of the Colony has increased from ^4,100. 
2s. 1^. in 1857, to ^46,162. 138. 5d. in 
1872, and thi^, too, notwithstanding re- 
peated reductions in the rate of postage. 

A large part of the increase in the number 
of letters has been caused by the dimi- 
nution of rates. Instead of Is. for a " sin- 
gle " letter conveyed a little more than 100 
miles, the rate is now 2d. for the half-ounce 
from any place in the Colony to any other 
place in tne Colony, excepting within the 
Umits of towns, in which the postage is 
only Id. ; while the post^e to Austram is 
but 2d., and 6d. to the United Kingdomu 
Newspapers are conveyed between any two 
places in the Colony at a postage of ^., 
and to any place beyond the Colony at Id. ; 
and book and pattern parcels are conveyed 
at about half the rates for letters. All 
postages are prepaid by stamps, whicLh have 
been used since 1858. 

There were at tiie close of the year 1872, 
533 post offices in the Colony, of which 14 
were *' chief or accounting offices, and 91 
were money-order and savings-bank offices. 
Letters are delivered once or twice ii^ a day 
in ull towns, merchants and others have 
'* private boxes'' in the post offices of most 
towns of importance, and pillar letter- 
boxes and receiving-houses enable persons 
to post their letters without inconvenience. 
The arrangements foi the conveyance of 



mails are also very extensive, so as to meet 
the requirements and convenience of the 
public. The Postmaster-Gkneral, in his 
report for the year 1872, states, — 

*' During the year there were 233 inland 
mail services in operation ; 66 being per- 
formed by ooach and mail-cart, 102 on 
horseback^ 10 on foot, 38 by water, and 7 
by nulway . The aggregate of the distances 
to be travelled for the 223 services was 
6,768 miles ; and the total number of miles 
travelled was 1,180,364, at & .cost to the 
department of J21,838.'' 

besides this there is a mail service to 
Australia, by steamers running betw^een 
Auckland and Sydney, and between the 
southern ports and Melbourne ; thus en- 
abling communication to be held with Aus- 
tralia about five times in each month. 
There are also two mail services in each 
month between the Colony and England ; 
one by which the mails are carried to and 
from Melbourne, and thence to and from 
England vid Suez ; and one vid San Fran- 
cisco and New York.- For the first of 
these the Colony pays £6fi^ per annum « 
for the portion of the service -between New 
Zealand and Melbourne, and a propor- 
tionate amount of the eost of the service 
between Melbourne and England according 
to the number of letters forwarded by it. 
The second service has been undertaken 
jointly by the colonies of New South 
Wales and New Zealand at a gross cost of 
£80,000. The receipts for postage both in 
the United Kingdom and the colonies vrill 
very much reducis the cost of this service, 
of which each colony pays half. 

Very much, therefore, has been done to 
make the Post Office in New Zealand a 
worthy imitation of the vast and mighty 
postal establishment of Great Britain. 

Monet Orders. 

One of the most important developments 
of the Postal departinent has been the 
establishment of the money-order system. 
It was first brought into operation in the 
Colony on the 1st of August, 1862, but its 
growth with regard to places outside the 
Colony was very gradual, as some delay 
and difficulty was experienced before the 
other Austrahan colonies could be induced 
to co-operate. The following table, ex- 
tracted from tiie report of the Postmaster- 
Creneral for 1873) will show the progress 
made from the commencement to the 31st 
oi December, 1872, being a little less than 
ten years and a half :^ 
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These figoies show that between 1863 
(the finl complete ^ar of the Bystem) and 
1,872, the niunbei and amount of orders 
isBoed in the Colonj inoreaaed nearly four- 
fold, and tliat in the same period the 
nnmber of orders paid in the Colony in- 
creased tenfold, and theii omoont between 
ninefold and tenfold, the amoont in the 
latter year being just nine and a half times 
as la^ as in the former. 

In the Colony, as in £n;;1and, the amount 
for which any money order can ba drawn 
is limited to £W, nor can more than one 
for that Slim be obtained in &Tour of the 
same person by the same remitter on any 
one day. The commission charged on in- 
land onlers is 6d. for sums under £5, and 
Is. foi^ms exceeding £5 ; on orders pay- 
able in the Australian colonies, double the 
abore rates ; and on orders payable in the 
United Kingdom, rates raiying from Is. on 
■uma nnder £2, to 6s. for sums exceeding 
£7. For. inland orders by telegraph, a 
gommiBBion of 4d. in the £ tuidliig ia 



charged, besides Is. fbr the tranemission of 
the message, 

Tklsobaph. 
This, which has been entirely the growth 
of the last few years, is now becoming one 
of the most important institutions of the 
Colony, and is entirely in the hands of the 
Government, Its commencement was due, 
partly to the necessities of military service . 
in the districts sooth of Auckland, and 
partly to the impetus given to the Soutberti 
Provinces by the opening of their gold 
fields. There were enormous difficulties to 
overcomof the country being to a large ex- 
tent ru^d and wild, while the Islands 
being divided by Cook Straits, rendered it 
necessary to undertake the laying of a 
telwraph cable to connect them ; yet not- 
vil£Btanding tliis, the work has been 
pushed on so rapidly that in July, 1B73, 
the Telegraph Oommiasioner reported "that 
3,366 miles of line bad been completed, 
CAnyiDg 4,674 mileB ofwiie." The entire 
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cost, inclusive of the cable, was also stated 
to have been £224,580. It may be added * 
that when about thirty miles more of line 
has been constructed in the neighbourhood 
of New Plymouth, every place of import- 
ance in the Colony wiU be brought into 
telegraphic communication. 

The following extracts from the report 
already quoted wiU show the work that bad 
been done during the year 1872-73 : — 

'' During the year, there were transmitted 
568,960 telegrams of all codes, being 157,193 
'more th&n the previous year, or an increase 
of over 38 per cent. 

*' The number of money order telegrams 
sentwas 5,791,repre8enting£28,r06.168. 8d., 
being an increase of 2,755 messages, and of 
more than £14,000 as compared with 1871- 
72. The amount of commission collected 
by the Post Office was £710, Is. 4d.; an^. 
deducting therefrom £289. lis. as fees for 
the telegrams sent, there was left to the 
Post Office £480. 10a. 4d., or rather more 
than £l. 14s. per cent, on the total sum 
transmitted. Wellington, Christchurch, and 
Dunedin, and their subK>ffices, issued the 
largest number of orders ; while Auckland, 
Wellington, and Dunedin paid the largest 
number. 

*'The length of line maintained was 
2,314 miles, at a cost of £9,479. 5s. 4d:, or 
an* average of £4. Is. lid. per mile. Thir- 
teen new offices were opened, and 20 cadets 
were trained in the Xeamei^s Gallery, and 
draughted to different stations. 

"The total earnings for the year were 
£51,364. 6s. 4d.; so that, deducting the 
crit of the signals, department, and iftain- 



tenanoe of lines, and charging the receipts 
with 6 per cent, on the capital enended 
(£224,580. lis. lid.), there remained to the 
credit of the department, on the year's 
business, about £870. 

<* In some of the Provinces, 25 telegrams 
have been transmitted for every lOO letters 
posted, and for the whole of New Zealand 
19 telegrams have been despatched for every 
100 letters posted. Last year, the average 
for the Colony was 1702 of telegrams per 
100 letters. The total number of telegrams 
transmitted was 568,950, or an average of 
rather more than 2 per head of the popu- 
lation of the Colony — a proportion wmch 
is not equalled in any other colony or 
country." • 

The following table, extracted from, the 
same report, is also interesting, as showing 
in detail tne laige amount of work the 
telegraph is doing, as compared with that 
which is being done by the Post Office. As 
will be seen at a glance, the number of 
letters has increased year by year, but the 
number of telegrams has increased much 
more rapidly. Thus, in 1867-68, when the 
number ojf interprovincial letters was 
1,938,578, the proportion of telegrams was 
less than 5^ to each 100 letters, or about 
one-eighteenth part ; but in 1872-73, when 
the letters had inci^eased to 2,878,372, the 
number of telegrams was more than I9| for 
each 100 letters, or almost one-fifth part 
The letters, therefore, had increased about 
48j^ per cedt., bttt the. telegrams had in- 
creased by no less than 436 per cent., or 
just nine times the rate pf increa£fe of the 
letters. 
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'2ABLE showing the Number of Interprovivcial Letters forwarded during the Year 
ended 31st December, 1872 ; Numbelr of Telegrams despatched ih each Proyinpe 
during the Year ended 30th June, 1873 ; and Proportion of Telegrams to every 
100 Letters ; together with a sinular Beturn for the previous Year : — 



Province. 

• 


1872-73. 

• 


1871-72. 


Number 

of 
Letters. 


• 

Number 
of 

Telegrams. 


Proportion of 
Telegrams 

sent for every 
100 Letters. 


Number 

of 
Letters. 


Number 

of 
Telegrams. 


Proportion of 
-Teleg^ms 

sent for every 
100 Letters. 


Wellington .... 
Marlborongh ... 

Kelson 

Ganterbnry ... 
WeetUmd 

Otago 

SpTLthlaad 
Hawke'sBay... 
Taranaki... ... 

Aaokland 


418,842 

62,813 

202,150 

421,092 

194,722 

755,430 

95,795 

101,741 

48,748 

577,039 


105^72 
15,851 
52,376 
73,071 
35,137 

126,368 

21,935 

21,497 

8,721 

108,632 


2616 

25 23 

25-90 

17-36 . 

1804 

16-72 

22-89 

2112 

1788 

18-80 


318,4^7 

52,802 

161,309 

375,467 

182,916 

644,536 

77,866 

82,740 

34,755 

487,134 


70,604 
12,268 
29,921 
62,616 
26,658 

1 114,512 

16,638 
5,097 

83,663 

» • 


2216 
23-21 
18-64 
1401 
14-61 

15-85 

20-10 

14-66 

• 1716 
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1872.73. 1871-72. 1870-71. 1869-70. 1868-69. 186768. 

Total No. of Letters... 2,878,872 2,418,021 2,626,947 2,874,060 2,749,488 1,93^,578 

Total No. of Telegrams 668,960 411,767 312,874 185,423 146,167 106,104 
Proportion of Tele- 
grams to every 100 

Letters 1976 1702 11-91 7*81 612 547 

While it is gratifying to see that already any telegraph office in the Colony, being 

the telegraph is to so large, an extent self- sent by steamer to Sydney or Melbourne, 

supporting, it is to be remembered that this and iorwarded from thence by wire to 

is notwithstanding — or perhaps in conse- London. 

quence of — the large reductions that have In the last session of the Colonial Parlia- 
been made in the scale of charges. For ment an Act was passed authorizing the 
upwards of four years the charge was by a Government to unite with the Govem- 
" mileage" rate, whibh made the cost amount ments of New South Wales and Queensland 
to from 2d. to 6d. per word. This was in guaranteeing the interest on a sum not 
altered on the 1st of September, 1869, to a exceeding £1,000,000 sterling (provided that 
uniform rate of 2s. 6d. for the first ten words, such guarantee shall not cost New Zealand 
.and 6d. for every additional, five words or liiore than £20,000 per annum), for thirty- 
fraction thereof. This was again altered, five years, to any company or person ** for 
on the 1st of April, 1870, to Is. for the first the construction, maintenance, and working 
ten words, and 6d. for each additional five of a telegraph cable from Kew Zealand to 
words ; and, finally, on the 1st of November, New SouUi Wales,** and a " through cable " 
1873, the charge was still further reduced from Normantown, in Queensland, to Singa- 
to Is. for the first ten words, and Id. for pore. When this shall have been earned 
every word additional, neither addresses into effect, New Zealand will be in direct 
nor signatures being counted unless they telegraphic communication with Australia, 
together exceed ten words. The Press tele- and, through Australia, with Great Britain 
grams have always been sent at considerably and the rest of the civilized world. Thus, 
lower rates than those charged for ordinary within half the average duration of human 
messages. life, the time required for communication 
One hovel and important application of between New Zealand and England wiU 
the telegraph, noticed incidentally above, have been reduced from an. average of five 
deserves to be more particularly referred to. months to something less (probably) than as 
This is the engrafting of the money-order man^r hours. 

system on to the telegraph, so that money In connection with the Telegraph De- 
may be remitted from any part of New partment, it is pleasing to bear testimony 
Zealand to any other within reach of the to the ability and energy of the general 
telegraph wires, without the inevitable manager, Mr. Charles Lemon. Having read 
delay required by the course of post. That in an English publication a paper by Mr. 
this is a great convenience to tne public is E. S. Culley, giving an outline of his suc- 
shown by the fact that, from the 15th of cessful attempt to transmit messages simul- 
June, ' 1870, when the system was intro- tanebusly in opposite directions along the 
duced, to the 31st of December in that same wire, Mr. Lemon instituted a series of 
year, 927 orders were sentthrongh the tele-' experiments, and himself succeeded in this 
graph for sums amounting to ;£4,266. lis. 7d. interesting and very valuable extension of 
During the following year the orders were practical telegraphy. Mr. Lemon recently 
2,485, and the amount, ;£l 1,332. Is. ; and coupled two of the wires in the cable across 
in the year 1872 they had increased to Code Straits, which separate the North from 
4,503 orders, representing the sum of the South Island, and had connections made 
;£21,669. 18s. 8d. All this has been done with the Wellington and Blenheim offices, 
without accident or loss ; and although the which are tiie working ends of the cable. [ 
rate of charge for such orders considerably He had thus a circuit of thirtv-two miles 
exceeds the cost of those sent through the of land wire and eighty-two miles of cable ; I 
post (being 4d. for each pound sterling, and through it there were transmitted from ( 
besides Is. for the message), yet it is evi- each end simultaneous message::, the signals 
dent that this use of the telegraph may be being clear and strong, although the battery- 
regarded as a very successful experiment. power used was less than is ordinarily em- 
There are now ninety-five telegraph sta- ployed in working the cable. It is believed 
tions in New Zealand, and messages are that Mr. Lemon's arrangement will be found 
conveyed from any one station to any other applicable to longer lengths of wire than 
at the uniform rate stated above. Messages tnat stated above ; and it is hoped that a 
can also be sent to or tl^ugh iEhigland from practical adaptation of it will soon be made, 
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At aU eTenU, the amngemeDt maj be saicL duaiTe eyidenoe that the person named id 
to haye doubled the oapacitj of the Cook it is entitled to the land it describes. The 
Straits cable. certificate of title operates as a Ooyemment 

Land Teansfbe Ststkh. guarantee that the title is perfect It is 

*^au xiui.noc^Aa »iDAji.m. indefeasible, and there is no going behind 

The difficulties in the ws^ of conyeying it" 
land and readily giying good titles has been There is also afiirther conyenience secured 
felt in New Zealand as in other colonies ; by the Act. A person who has sold land 
and in 1870, the system introduced by Mr. that had not pfByiously been brought under 
Torrens in South Australia was introduced the Act, may apply to naye it biou^t under, 
in New Zealand. It is somewhat amended, and that the certificate may be issued to 
to suit the circumstances of the Colony, and his purchaser. The certificate thus operates 
is found to work exceedingly well as a conyeyance without any additional 

To illustrate the nature and extent of the expense, 
change from the old system, let it be sup- As it is just possible that injustice may 
posed that a town acre had been originally be done in some rare instances by the issue 
Uid out of a rhomboidal shape, haying its of a certificate to a wrong person, a fund is 
side lines at an angle of say sixty degrees created by a charge of one halfpenny in the 
to the line of street. Let it further be sup- pound on the yalue of all land brought' 
posed that the purchaser of this acre, de- under the Act, out of which any person who 
siring to make his land rectangular, efiected has suffered injury through the issue of a 
exchanges with his neighbours on either certificate, may receiye fur compensation, 
side, giying triangular pieces of his land for It is gratifying to add that no claim of this 
pieces of theirs of similar shape. There kind has been madoin the threeyears during 
would thus be three sets of deeds to com- which the Act has been in operation, and 
plete the title to his land, each of which that the Assurance Fund now exceeds 
might require the production of original ^£5,000, showing that land to the yalue of 
ti^as well as powers of attorney, the nonr nearly two and a-half milUons of money 
production of any one of them rendering has been brought under the Act. 
nim unable to deal with his estate, and aU It is farther to be obseryed that in respect 
lequiring to be recapitulated, should he of all lands purchased from the Grown smce 
desire to sell or mortgage it. To quote the the 1st of March, 1871, the titles are neces- 
words of Mr. J. S. mlliams in the '^ Handy sarily issued under the Land Transfer Act. 
Book on the Land Transfer Acts," issued It follows that no newly-purchased land can 
by the Gbyemment: '*In these processes be subject to the compUcations that occurred 
there is no finality, — they haye to be re- under the former system, 
peated upon eyery fresh transaction ; and The one operation of bringing land under 
as each transaction entails a fresh deed, the the Act haying been effected, fJl further 
chain is lengthened, and eyeiy new dealing dealings with £e land are carried out by 
becomes more complicated than the pre- means of printed forms, which can be fiU^ 
ceding one. The lawyer, of course, expects up by any person of ordinary education, 
to be paid for his labour in inyestigating In this way land can be sold, leased, mort- 
titles, and for his responsibility in damages gaged, or otherwise dealt with, while in case 
to his client in case a title proyes defectiye. of a mortg^e being paid off, a simple r&- 
Hence the expense of transactions, and with ceipt, indorsed upon the copy of the mort- 
the expense, no corresponding adyantage, ^age held by the mortgagee, and also upon 
for a man has no guarantee for the good- ti^e copy in the Kegisl^ Office, operates as 
ness of his title beyond the skill of his a reconyeyance, without the necessity for a 
lawyer.** fresh deed. Special proyisions are made to 

Under the new system, «if the owner of meet the engagements entered into by niem- 
land puts it under the Act, one searching bers of Building Societies when they become 
examination is made by the officer appointed borrowers, thus securing the applicability 
for that purpose, and when he is satisfied, of the Act to aU the requirements of the 
a certificate* of title is issued to the land- community. 

Z^:^:J^ A^tets^'^ffl® . I^- TBH^r Omc 

fixed, requiring only the name of the pro- There is another institution peculiar to 

prietor and the particulars of the land and New Zealand called the Public Trust- Offiioe. 

us encumbrances (if any) to be filled in, and This was created by an Afit passed in 1872, 

by this all doubts are for oyer quieted, for and the purposes of the Act haye been 

(again to quote Mr. Williams), *' from described thus : — 

thenceforth the oertificatQ of title is con- ^ The appointment of a Public Trustee 
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is an attempt lo insure the faithful discharge NsswapAPERs. 

of trusts, and at the same time to relieve jjibwspapers. 

persons from being obliged to burden their The following newspapers are published 

friends with the responsibilities of trustees, in the colony : — 

Farther, the Public Trust Office Act pro- Otago. — ^Dunedin : Daily TimeSj Guar- 

poses to substitute a permanent officer for dian, Eveidng Sta/r, daily ^ Witness, 

guardians who, with the best possible inten- Southern Mercury, Tablet, weekly. — 

tions, are liable to be incapacitated for the Oamaru : North Otago Times, twice weekly, 

duties they have undertaken, by removal, — Lawrence : Tuapmi Times, twice weekly, 

change of .circumstances, or death. A — Tokomariro : Bruce HeraM, twice weekly, 

guardianship is thus established which will — ^Waikouati : Herald, weekly. — Naseby : 

continue long after the individual who first Chronicle, weekly; — Clyde : Dunstan Tvnus, 

exercised it will have ceased to act." weekly. — Cromwell : Argus, weekly. — 

The Act was brought into operation on Arrowtown : Observer, weeklv. — Queens- 

the 1st of Januaiy, 1873; and by another town: Wdkaiipu Mail, weekly. — Inver- 

Act passed in that year, the charge of in- car^ : Southland Times, Southland News, 

testate estates and the estates of lunatics thrice weekly ; Weekly Times and News. — 

was also devolved upon the Public Trustee. Kiverton : Western Star. 

The office beinff so entirely novel, having Canterbury. — Christchurch : LytteiUon 

as its only precedent that of the Accountant- Times, Press, Star, daily; times, Press, 

Greneral of the Court of Chancery in Eng- weekly ; Illustrated News, monthly. — 

land, will naturally require time to develop Timaru : Herald, Sov4h Canterbury TivMS^ 

its usefulness ; but already it has been thrice weekly. 

taken advantage of to an extent that demon- Marlborough. — Blenheim : Express, 

Btrat«es the advantage of such an institution, twice weekly ; Times, weekly. — Picton : 

Executors who saw that they were likely to Press, weekly. — Kdikoura: Herald, weekly. 

be burdened with iirusts continuing over Nelson. — Nelson : Evemng Mail, daily ; 

many years, have declined to act, knowing Colonist, thrice weekly. — ^Westport : Times, 

that the estate would be taken charge of by twice weekly ; News, weekly ; Charleston . 

a public office ; and already it is known that. Herald, twice weekly; News, weekly.— 

in makiDg their wills, the owners of large Beefton : Courier, daily ; Inangahv>a 

properties have made the Public Trustee Herald, thrice weekly. — Lyell: Argus, 

tiieir executor and trustee for their children ; twice weekly. 

while in one case, the trustee under a mar- Westland. — Hokitika : West Coast 

riage settlement, who had power to delegate Tim^s, Evening Star, WestUmd Register, 

his trust, finding himself failing in health, daily ; The Leader, weekly. — Greymouth : 

and being anxious to secure the property Grey Biver Argus, Evemng Star, daily ; 

of the chudren of a deceased sister, applied Argus, Press, weekly. — Ross : Ouardicm, 

to the Public Trustee to take charge of the thrice weekly. 

estate. Further, as the Act says that when- Wellington. — We\lmp<m: Independent, 

ever the Supreihe Court may appojnt a Evening Post, Tribune, dsSij; New Zealand 

trustee, guardian, or committee of a lunatic's Mail, weekly ; Waka Maori, fortnightly, 

estate, it may appoint the Public Trdstee, it --^Wanganui : Chronicle, Evening Herald, 

has been expressed by one of the Judges daily ; Chronicle, Herald, weekly. — Grey- 

tbat it is a satisfaction to the Court to be town : Wairarapa Standard, twice weekly, 

able to appoint a pubUc officer instead of HaweeBat. — N&j^iei: Herald, Telegraph, 

havinff the name of some person proposed, daily ; Times, twice weekly ; Telegraph, 

into ^ose fitness for the office the Court weekly, 

would have to inquire. Taranaki. — New Plymouth : Herald, 

It must be add^d that, for the protection News, twice weekly, 

of persons placing property in the Public Auckland. — Auckland : Southern Cross, 

IVust Office, the Colony is made ultimately New Zealand Herald, Evening Star, daily ; 

responsible ; but at the same time, to pre- News, Herald, weekly. — ^Thames : Adver-^ 

serve the public funds as far as possible tiser. Evening Star, daily. — Coromandel : 

from loss m this way, no tnist can be re- The Mail, News, thriGeYreoklj. — ^Tauranga; 

ceived, nor any property parted with, with- jBoy of Plenty Times, weekly. — Gisbome : 

out the consent of a Board, of which thd Poverty Bay Standard, twice weekly. — 

Colonial Treasurer and the Attorney-General Waikato : TtrnM, thrice weekly, 

of the Colony are members ; nor can any Various denominational or special publi- 

money be issued without the signature of cations, trade-circulars, &&) are omitted 

one of the Commissioners of Au£t. from this list. 
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NOTES STATISTICAL, COMMBROIAL, AND 

INDUSTRIAL. 



••• ••• ••• 



*•• 



••• ••• ••• ••• 



7,264 
5,924 



••• 



M. 13,128 



THE numbers and condition of the people Males 
naturally claim attention fiist. An in- Females ... 
complete return exists for the year 1843, 
from which it is estimated that the popula- Total 

tion in that year was, — 

The following table shows the numbers at the end of each quinquennial period 
since 1851 : — 

Table showing the Nuubkrs of the Peoflb and their Centesimal iNCREAfiB 
for each of the following Quinquennial Periods. 





1851. 


1856. 


1861. 


1 1 
1866. 


1871. 


No. 


No. 


In ease. 


No. 


Increase. 


. No. 


Increase. 


No.. 


Increase. 


Males 
Females ' 

Totals 

• 


'15,035 
11,672 


25.356 
20il84 


68*6 
"72-9 


61)062 
87,959 


139*1 
88-0 - 


125,080 
79,034 


104-8 
108-2 


. 166,431 
110,655 


260 
89-8 


26,707 


45,540 


70-6 


99,021 


117-4 


204^114 


1061 


266,986 


86-8 



It cannot fail to be observed, that while 
it is thus shown that the population in- 
creased just tenfold in twenty years, a very 
large and abnormal portion of that increase 
occurred between the years 1856 and 1866, 
from which it mi^ht be surmised that the 
discovery of gold took place somewhere 
wiljiin that period. That such was the 
&ct will be shown in a subsequent part of 
this paper. It may be added that the 
estimated population at the end of 1872 



was, — 



Males .. 

Females 



162,404 
117,156 



Total 279,560 

In 1848, Mrt Domett states that out of 
the people then in New Munster, 26*51 per 
cent, (or a little more than one-fourth) had 
been bom in the Colony. Supposing thede 
proportions to have remain^ about the 
same until 1851, the population at that 
date may be divided thus : — 

Immigrants ... 19,027 

Persons bom in the Colony... 7,080 

-."— — — ^^ 

Total ... 26,707 

At the census in 1871 * it was found 
that the people were divided thus : — 

Immigrants 192,341 

Persons bom in the Colony 64,052 



Total 



256,393 



The persons bom in the Colony were 
thus a fraction less than one-fourth of the 
population, or somewhat less, relatively, 
than in 1851.''^ The numbers of immigrants 
had increased in the twenty years frt)m 
19,627 to 192,341, or nearly tenfold; whilst 
the numbers bom in the Colony had in- 
creased from 7,080 to 64,052, or more than 
ninefold. More correctly, tiie numbers 
who had come from elsewhere to settle in 
the country .had increased 980 per cent, 
and the numbers of those bom m it had 
increased 905 per cent It thus becomes 
evident that New Zealand has continued to 
present inducements sufficient to cause a 
continual influx of persons from Europe and 
from the neighbouring colonies. 

Another point worthy of notice is, that 
in 1858 the proportion of males above 21 
years of age to females of similar ages was 
as 28 to 17 nearly; while in 1871, the pro- 
portions were as 37 to 19. In other words, 
m 1858 out of every thousand persons above 
21 years of age, 619 were males and 381 
females ; but in 1871, out of every thousand, 
660 were males and 340 females. . This 
larger increase of adult males than of females 
is what might reasonably be expected as {^ 
result of immigration; and that it is due 
te this cause is shown by the &ct that in 
1858 the proportion of males under 6 years 
to females of that age was as 13 to 12, while 



-' • * If the proportion stated by Mr. Domett 

* The oensns was taken in Febmary, 1871. had been maintained, the numbers bom in 

The numbers given in the preceding table the Golony would have been 67,970, instead 

are those at the dose of the year. of 64^052. 
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at the eensuv of 1867 the proportions of inhabitants. In 1671 there were only 448* 

those under 5 years (the apes haying been The improyement in .the social condition of 

taken differently to those in the former the people is proyed by the fact that in 

census)'wasas 279to271»andatthe censns 1871 there were 1,806 more houses tiian 

of 1871 the numbers were almost identical — would haye been required to giye the same 

23,369 males and 23,209 females. aecommodation that was giyen by the houses 

The proportion of bread-winners has also of 1858. According to the census of 1871, 

more than kept paOe with the numerical the number of persons in each 100 houses 

increase of the population, for in 1858, out in England and Wales was 533. 

of eyery 1,000 persons nearly 310 were The houses, too, were of a better class in 

males between the ages of 18 and 60, while 1871 than> l^ey were in 1858. Taking, 

in 1871 (taking the nearest ages giyen, yiz., first, the materials of which they were con- 

15 to 55), there were 364 males out of eyery structed, the proportions of the different 

1,000. The wealth-producing power of the kinds in each 1,000 houses were as fol- 

community had thus increased in 22 years lows : — 

by nearly 17^ per Oent., in addition to the ' 1858. 1871. 

extent to which it was increased by the Built of wood . t 795 804 

addition that had been made ta the popu- Built of brick and stone 24 27 

lation. Built of otlier materials* 181 169 

The enormous ratio of increase will be — — 

best understood by observing that in the • ■ 1,000 1,000 
ten years ending in 1872 the population of Taking, again, the number of rooms in 
Great Britain had increased just 8 per cent, each house, the comparison is equally 
while* New Zealand, in the same period, fayourable ; but the comparison must be 
had increased 70 per cent Yet how much made fro.m the numbers giyen in 1861, as 
room there is for increase may be seen by in 1858 the number of rooms was not taken, 
comparing the number of the population The proportions for each 1,000 houses 
liling on a square mile in England and are, — 
New Zealand. The area of Engltmd and 
Wa}es is stated to be 58,320 square miles,'''' 
whUe the area of New Zealand is com- 
puted to be. 102,000 square miles, two- 
thirds of which are fitted for agriculture 
and grazing. There is, therefore, more 
available land in New Zealand than in 
Britain, while the population of New Zea- 
land is not quite one-eightieth, part of that 1,000 1,000 
of Ei^land and Wales. Thus, it is stated A still more important matter is the state 
that in that portion of the United King- of education among the people. There is a 
dom at the census of 1871, there were difficulty iii making comparisons in this 
389 individuals on every square mile ; and particular, because, m 1858, the population 
in New Zealand at the same time there was divided in the educational returns into 
were not 4 persons on each square Inile of those who were under 12 years of age and 
available. limd.t Such figures speak for those who were above 12 ; but in 1871 
themselves. ' . the division was made at 15 years of age. 

It is gratifying to note that with the in- To obviate this as far as practicable, the 

crease of the numbers of the people in Hie numbers for the year 1858 have been altered 

Colony, there has been an increase in their by adding to the number of children under 

comforts also. The numbers of houses are 12,' one-half of the number returned as 

a proof of this. These have increased from between 12 and 18, and deducting a similar 

12,812 in 1858, to 57,182 in 1871. In amount from those above 12 ; the numbers 

1858, in each 100 houses there wero 463 who could read and write being taken to 

: ^ bear the same proportion to tlmt number 

that the whole number able to read and 

* 'JJes® figures, and also those relating to y^ite bore to the whole population. Further, 

New Zealand, are taken from "The States, the number attending schools was taken as 

mans Year Book" for 1873, but it is not bearing the same proportion to the half of 

f^^Zt^^Z^Lir^^J^ thosel)etween 12 and 18, as the whole 

n^n^^r««ft JSt ^^J"^ ''^ n^ter attendmg school bJre to the whole 

cannot be prontably ocoupied. t. ^ vu® j ai. i. j. a 

tInl872therewerera5iermorethanfonr ^™^®' ^^ c hildren and youths between 6 

persons to each square mile, or 411 on eveiry ' " 

100 sqnare miles. • Indnding ranpo bniMings and tents. 



1 • 


1861. 


1871. 


Houses of 1 or 2 rooms . . . 


472 


402 


„ 3 „ 


125 


132 


» ^ » ••• 


144 


178 


V 5 „ 


67 


79 


„ 6 rooms and 






upwards 


192 


. 209 
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and 18 years of age. In this way it is 
estimated that in 1858 out of every 100 
children of thb school-age (6 to 15), 54 
oonld read and write, and 51 were attending 
schools, of which three-fifths were attending 
day-schools, and the other two-fifths were 
attending Sunday-schools only. . Of the 
whole population of all ages, rather more 
than 63 out of every 100 (635 out of every 
1,000) could read and write. 

In 1871, out of every 100 children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 15, 59 could read 
and write j and nearly 72 were attending 
school, of which more than three-fourtli^ 
were attending day-schools, and less than 
one-fourth were attending Sunday-schools 
only. Of the whole population rather more 
thaii 69 out of every 100 (692 out of every 
1,000) could read and write. The proportion 
whot could read and write was thus 9 per 
cent, greater in 1871 than in 1858. 

The vital statistics remain singularly 
similar. In 1858, for every 1,000 persons 
alive at the commencement of the year, 44 
children were bom during the year, and 10 
persons of all ages died. In 1871, for every 
1,000 persons, 41 children were bom and 



10 persons died. In England and Wales, 
in 1871, 36 children were bom for every 
1,000 of the population, and 22 persons 
died. 

In 1858 there were 62 criminal convic- 
tions in the Supreme Court, and 1,169 con- 
victions in the Resident Magistrates' Courts, 
besides 1,418 convictions lor drunkenness. 
There was, therefore, 1 person out of every 
48 convicted of some o£fence, besides 1 
person out of every 42 convicted of drunk- 
enness. 

In 1871 there were 144 criminal convic- 
tions in the Supreme Court, 18 in District 
Courts, and 6,824 in Kesident Magistrates' 
Courts,besides 4,682 convictions for drunken- 
ness. This was equal to 1 person in 38 being 
convicted of some crime, and 1 person in 57 
convicted of drunkenness. These propor- 
tions are painfully large, and it is singular 
to observe that, whUe the criminal convic- 
tions had increased nearly 26 per cent., as 
compared with those of 1858, the convic- 
tions for drunkenness had decreased by 
nearly 36 per cent. The following table 
wlQ show the variations in the different 
Provinces : — 



Table showing the Comparison between Criminal Convictions and Convictions tor 
Drunkenness, for each Province in New Zealand, in the Years 1868 and 1871 ; 
with the Proportions of each to the Population of the several Periods. 



Peovincb. 


1858. 


1871. 


Offences. 


Drnnkeniiess. 


OSenoeB. 


Drunkenness. • 


No. 

229 
41 

198 
23 

200 

267 
273 

1,231 


Proportion 

to 
Population. 


No. 

737 

35 

373 

... 

57 

185 
31 

1,418 


Proportion 

to 
Population. 

1 


No. 


Proportion 

to 
Population. 


No. 


Proportion 

to 
Population. 


Anckland 
Taranaki 
WeUington ... 
Hawke'sBay... 
Kelson ... ) 
Marlborough \ 
Canterbury ) 
Westland... ( 
Otago .:. ... 

totals ... 


1 in 79 
1 ,, 65 
1„ 59 
1„66 

1„34 
1„25 

1„48 


lin 25 

1„ W 
1„ 82 

... 

1 „ 163 1 

1., 48 j 
1„224. 

1« 42 


1,758 

93 

527 

81 

419 

77 

1,434 

573 

2,0^4 


lin 35 
1„48 
1 „46 
1 » 75 
1 „ 54* 
1 „68 
1 „ 33t 
1 ,,27 
1„34 

1„38 


1,940 

36 

383 

95 

198 

53 

454 

277 

1,246 


lin 82 
1,, 124. 
1„ 63 
1„ 64 
1 „ 114 

1 „ 99 
1 „ 103 
1 „ 55 
1„ 56 

1,. 57 


6,986 


4,682 



■ 

N.B. — ^For the, year 1871 the numbers bers give the total proportion of offences to 

given in the census are taken, as that is the population sKs 1 in 37, instead of 1 in 38, 

latest detailed account showing the popula- as given above, the latter being the true 

tion of tiie different Provinces. The results proportion to the estimated population at 

are not strictly accurate, as the same num- the end of the year. 

* The proportions for Nelson and Marlborough, taken together, are — offences, 1 in 56 ; 
drunkenness, 1 in 111. 

t The proportions for Oanterbury and Westland, taken together, are— offences, 1 in 31 ; 
^nrnkennessy 1 in 85. 
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There are no means at hand for com- 
paring these results with similar ones in 
England, but apparently the convictionB in 
the Superior Courts in New Zealand are 
more numerous (proportionately) than thdtse 
in England and Wales, the numbers there 
(in 1871) beine 1 out of every 1,900 of the 
population, ana in New Zeajland, 1 out of 
every 1,648. 

Other items usually included in statistical 
returns will appear in other sections of 
these papers. , 

It must be added that all the details here 
given apply, exclusively to the European 
population, with the few half-castes living 
among them. No accurate and complete 
census of the Native race has ever been 
made, though it has been partially done 
more than oi)c& The numoers were esti- 
mated in 1842-43, by the Bishop of New 
Zealand, as about 100,000 ; but those who 
knew the Natives more intimately, thought 
that 70,000 would have been more nearly 
correct. The last attempt at enumeration 
made them about 36,000, but this was 
sev^nd yeto ago, and it is probable that 
their numbers at present do not exceed 
30,000. 

CoMMERCIAt AND INDUSTRIAL. 

The imports and exports of the Colony 
afford the rcMidiest mode for estimating its 
commercial position, while the comparison 
of amounts at different periods has a 
special interest as showinff the growth and 
development of various industrial pursuits, 
and the decay or extinction of others that 
were once of considerable importance. 

In the year 1872 the imports were valued 
at ;£5,142,951, and the exports (of New 
Zealand produce) £6,107,186. 

The value of the' principal items of im- 
port in that year were, apparel, boots, shoes, 
hats, caps, &c, £415,070 ; drapery, haber- 
dashery, and woollens, £889,922 ; iron- 
mongery and iron, £190,634 ; spirits, 
£146,717 ; wine, £79,738 ; tea, £177,722 ; 
sugar and molasses, £384,180 ; tobacco and 
snuff, £77,474. 

The principal items of export were, gold, 
valued at £1,730,992 ; wool, £2,637,919 ; 
grain and flour, £118,733 ; kauri gum, 
£154,167 ; Phormium (New Zealand flax), 
£99,405 ; hides and tallow, £90,551 ; pre- 
served meats, £161,840. 

Oil and whalebone, which in the early 
days of the Colony were regarded as its 
stajde product) had become too insignificant 
to mention ; while gold constituted more 
than one-third of the exports^ and wool more 
than one-halfl Flax had scarcely increased 
ia proportion to the population, and timber 



had become a veiy smaU item ; but grain 
and other agricultural produce had become 
considerable. The item '^ preserved meats" 
indicates a new industry, and the same may 
be said of leather, of- which there was ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom nearly 
3,000 cwts. Of the whole, the item kauri 
gum is the only one whose production is 
due to the aboriginal natives, and to this 
they are stimulate by the presence of Euro- 
pean purchasers. Among the imports, the 
altered condition of the people and the 
country is indicated by the importation of 
coals to the value of £162,649 ;n^achineiy 
valued at £62,794 ; and railway and tele* 
graph materials valued respectively at 
£118,319 and £6,466. 

The ishipping return for the year was a» 
follows : — 

Ships inwards ^ 775 

Aggregate batden ... 300,803 tons 
Aggregate crews ... 13,866 men 

Ships.oatwards * 743 • 

Aggregate burden... 285,366 tons 
Aggregate crews ... 12,802 men 

Customs duty received in year, £813,278 ; 
land revenue (exclusive of gold), £604,717 ; 
gold fields revenue and gold duty, £114,065. 

The proportions per head of population 
were : — 

dQ. 9» d. 

Imports^ per head 18 8 

Export^ per head 18 6 

OustoiDB' duty, per head 2 18 

Land revenue, per head... 1 16 

Qold duty, Ac, per head 8 

The following table shows, for the sake 
of contrast, the respective amounts for the 
years 1846 and 1872 :— 

1846. 1872. 

Imports £155,476 £5,142,951 

Ditto per- head of 

popnlation £10^168.. £18.88. 

Exports £82,656 £5,107,186 

Ditto per head of 

population ^5.158. £18. 6s. 

Shipping— inwards 160 775 

Shipping — outwards 157 743 

GuBtoms' duty ... £18,658 £818,278 
Ditto per head of 

population £1. 6s. £2. 18fl. 

Land revenue ... £616 £504,717 
Ditto per head of . 

population... ... lOd. £1.16s. 

Gold duty and 

revenue ... ••• £114,056 
Ditto per head of 

population ... Ss* 

The item ''gold'* appears so conspicuously 
in the returns of 1872, and is in itself of 
such importance, as to daim more than a 
mere passing notice. 
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The first time in which gold was regarded United Kingdom draws so huge a prox>or- 
as of sufficient consequence to deserve to tion of its supplies of the raw material for 
appear in a separate table in the amrnal one of its principal mann&ctoies. ^ The 
returns of the Begistrai^General was in largest quantity is sent from Victoria, the 
1858y in which year the value of the gold nixt largest from New South Wales, and 
exported was declared to he £52,444, and New ZeaUnd foUows as the third. Other 
it was also started that gold to the value of remarks on this subject will be foand 
j£40,442 had been exported in the previous when* the increase of stock of all kinds is 
year, of which about j£40,000 was the pro- spoken of. 

dace of New Zealand. In 1861 the value The recent years hare also witnessed a 
suddenly increased from j£17,585 (the marked development of industrial porsuitSy 
amount for 1860), to £752,657, the large both* in the vroy of joint-stock companies 
increase being entirely due to Otago,.whidi and'^rivate enterprise. Since the passing 
exported, gold to the value of J727,321, of the Joint Stock Companies Ac^, in 
•or within one-thirtieth part of the whole 1860, each year has seen various companies 
amount. *^ floated,'' but principally for gold-mining 

The jurors' report on the Otago Exhibi- purposes or processes connected therewitli. 
tion of 18^5 gives aCn account of the dis- There were also steam-shipping companies, 
coveries of gold in New Zealand to that gas companies, saw-mill companies, and one 
date, and from it the following particulars insurance company, whose operations are 
are extracted : — It is there stated that gold still very extensive. Besides these, there 
was first found in Massacre Bay by an ex- was a woollen factory in Nelson, and many 
ploring party under Captain Wakefield, in local companies in various parts of the 
1842, '* but the discovery did not attract Colony for working flax, erecting public 
much attention at the tima'* Nothing fiir- buildmgs, and other objects of local interest, 
ther seem» to have been done until 1852, besides two or three companies for pre- 
when gold was discovered at Coromandel, serving meat, the works of at least two of 
but only about 1,100 ounces were obtained, which were on a very extensive scale^ The 
and the search was given up. In 1856 gold last census has shown that at the close of 
was found in several localities in Qtago, but the year 1870, there were in operation 77 
without any immediate result. In the same mills for grinding and dressing com, 161 
year gold was again discovered in Massacre flax-mills, 109 saw-mills (including, in many 
!Bay, and about a thousand persons soon col- cases, sash, door, planing, and moulding 
lected there, who worked with some success, works), 69 breweries, 22 boiling-down and 
obtaining the gold that has been mentioned meat - preserving works, 3 bride and tile 
as exported in 1857. Discoveries were also yards and potteries, 49 fellmongeries, tan- 
made in that and the succeeding years in neries, &c., 21 malt-kilns, 38 collieries, 16 
Otago, yet public attention does not seem iron and brass foundries, and 191 fiictories 
to have been aroused until June, 1861, for various other purposes. These mills 
when Mr. Gabriel Reed made the great dis- and other works and £suitories employed 
covery of gold in one of the tributaries of 7,177 hands, of whom 129 were females, 
the Tuapeka Itiver, flowing through the 116 of the nulls were wrought by steam, of 
ravine that is still called (^briel's Gully, the aggregate power of about 2,600 horses, 
after the name, of its discoverer. From and 178 steam-engines, of a power exceed- 
that time discoveries of gold were made in ing that of 3,000 horses, were employed in 
yarious places in Otago, also on the west the various factories, besides 92 steam, 17 
coast of the Province of Canterbury (now water, and 470 horse thrashing-machines ; 
Westland), and finally at the Thames, in 736 reaping-machines, 12 steam-ploughs, 
the Province of* Auckland, the result of all and 28 steam-harrows. The ann^ual pro- 
which has been that there had been exported duction of butter was 5,199,072 lb. ; and of 
from New Zealand to the end of 1872 the cheese, 2,547,507 lb. 
enormous quantity of 6,718,248 ounces, There were also ^ societies established 
yalued at £26,084,26a under the Land and Building Societies Acts 

The increase in the quantity of wool ex* in operation in the Colony at the time of 
ported from the Colony is also very striking, the census, with an aggregate of 4,659 
In twenty years, that is to say from 1853 members, paying monthly contributions tliat 
to 1872, the quantity increased from amounted on the average to ^12,937. 3s. 
1,071,340 lb., valued at £66,507, to The following tables, which were impended 
41,886,997 lb., valued at ;^2,537,9I9. New to the financiJ statement of the Hon. the 
Zealand now stands third on the list of the Colonial Treasurer for 1873, will show the 
wool-producing colonies from which the relative circumstances of Yictoriai New 
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South Wales, and New Zealand, as respects flax, exported from each lespectiyel^i for 
their imports and exports, and also the rela- the six years ending the Ist December, 
tive values of gold, wool, grain, timber, and ' 1871 : — 

J 
Table showing the Total Value of Imports and Exports of Victoria, Nkw* South 

Wales, and New Zealand, for the Six Tears ending 31st December, 1871 ; with 

the Bate per Head of Population. 



PopmiA- 

TION. 



ViCIOBIA. 

Year 1866 

1867 • 

1868.. 
1869.. 

1870 .. 

1871 .. 



it 



tif 



2fsw South Wales. 
Tear 1866 , 

AOO I ..* a.* «.« 

1868 ... ••• ... 

xOD«7 ... ••• ••• 

1870 ... ... ... 

1871 .. 



n 

99 



*.« 



• « 



New Zealand. 

Year 1866 ... 
„ 1867 .«• 

,} XOOO ... .*• ... 

ff XOO«7 («• *•• ... 

„ Xo/U ... ••. ... 



• *• 



• * 
*• 



648,912 
659,887 
684,316 
710,878 
724,726 
752,445 



481,412 
447,620 
466,765 
485,8^6 
602,861 
619,182 



208,682 
218,668 
226,618 
237,249 
248,400 
266,986 



Imports. 



Value. 



£. 
11,316,688 
8,921,986 . 
9,424,565 
9,984,452 
9,089,067 
8,935,797 



6,412,442 
4,553,594 
5,736,817 
6,334,888 
6,069,820 
7,577,014 



6,657.601 
6,179,393 
4,825,312 
4,841,400 
4,360,941 
8,967,098 



Bate. 



£. 8, d, 

17 11 6 

13 ^7 4 

13 15 6 

14 10 
12 10 9 
11 17 6 



14 17 
10 3 

12 5 

13 1 
12 1 

14 12 



27 2 
23 13 
21 5 
20 8 
17 11 
14 17 



3 
6 
9 

6 




8 
8 
10 
1 
1 
2 



Exports. 



Value. 



£. 
9,433,473 
9,972,333 

11,697,893 
9,539,816 
9,103,823 

11,151,622 



6,057,685 
4,834,605 
4,878,344 
7,875,577 
6,302,577 
8,048,426 



4,896,100 
4,479,464 
4,268,762 
4,090,134 
4,544,682 
5,171,054 



Bate. 



£. 9. 

14 18 

15 2 
17 2 

13 8 
12 1 

14 16 



14 
10 16 
10 9 
16 4 
12 10 
1^ 10 



d. 



8 



4 

1* 

5 



9 


6 
8 




21 1 4 
20 9 8 
18 16 9 

17 4* 9 

18 6 11 

19 7 4 



New Zealand, including Aborigmal Natives (36,000 in Number at present). 









£. 


£. 8, d. 


£. 


£. B. d. 


Year 1866^.. 




247,222 


6,657,601 


22 17 8 


4,896,100 


17 16 8 


„ 1867 ... 




257,208 


6,179,393 


20 2 9 


4,479,464 


17 7 6 


9, 1868 ... 




264,618 


4,826,312 


18 4 10 


4,268,762 


16 2 9 


„ 1869 ... 




273,249 


4,841,400 


17 14 4 


4,01i0,134 


14 19 4 


„ .1870 ... 




284,400 


4,360,941 


16 6 7 


4,544,682 


15 19 8 


„ 1871 ... 

t 




302,986 


3,967,098 


13 1 10 


5,171,054 


19 7 4 



Average of Six Years. 







£. 


£. B. d. 


£. 


£. 8, d. 


Victoria 


696,027 


9,611,917 


13 16 2 


10,149,743 


14 11 8 


New South Wales 


475,582 


6,114,096 


12 17 2 


6,332,836 


13 6 4 


JSqw Zealand 


234,434 


4,805,291 


20 9 11 


4,491,699 


19 3 2 


Ditto inclading Natives 


271,597 


4,805,291 


17 13 10 


4,491,696 


16 10 9 



In this Table the ^British and Foreign Goods exported from each Colony has been 
deducted from, both Imports and Exports, leaving as Imports the goods retained in the 
Colony, and for Exports the produce or manufactures of such Colony. 
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Tabub showingthe value of Gold, Wool, Grain, and other Aorioui/tural Psoi>ucx 
(inchidiiig Flonr, Batter, and Cheese), Timber, and I^:«az, exported from the Colonies 
of VicTORLA, New South Walbs and New Zealand, for the Five Years 
ending Slat December, 1871 ; with the Bate per Head of Population. 



AmoLis. 



1867. 
Gold 
Wool 

AgriooItaralProdnoe 
Timber ... ... ... 

Flax 



*(** ... •«. 



... ... •*. 



•*« t.« ... 



Totals 



... •*• .•• 



**• ••■ ... 



... ••* 



1868. 
Gold 
Wool 

AgricnltoralFrodnoe 
Timber a. 
Flax 



... ■*• t.t 



TotalB 



... ... •*. 



1869. 
Gold ... ... 

Wool 

AgricnltoralFroduoe 
Timber , ... 

i!l&Z ..« t*. *•• 

Totals 

Year 1870. 



... ... ... 

*•• ... ... 



Gold 

Wool 

Agrionltnral Produce 

Timber ... 

Flax 



.*• ... 
.*• *•• ••• 



Totals , 

Year 1871. 



Gold 

Wool 

A gricnItnralProdaoe 

Timber ... 

Flax 



..-• ... ... 



••* **• ... 



... ... 



... ... ... 



TotalB 



... ... 



Average of 6 Years. 
Gold 
Wool 

Agricnltural Produce 
Timber ... 
Flax •... 



... ... .*• 



• • • • • • . 



• • . . • • 



. . 



Totals 



... ... 



... ... 



Yiotoria. 



Value. 



£. 

6,738,998 

•8,650,611 

122,972 

2,960 



9,616,636 



6,629,465 

4,667,182 

194,360 

8,024 



11,399,021 



6,363,759 

3,235,091 

68,983 

7,552 



8,665,3B6 



4,891,781 

3,119,899 

99,898 

1,003 



8,112,581 



6,423,687 

4,287,011 

75,924 

6,733 



9,793,355 



5,609,537 

8,771,959 

110,426 

5,254 



Bate. 



£t 8. d. 

8 14 

6 10 7 

3 7 

1 



14 8 3 



9 13 9 

6 13 6 

6 8 

3 



16 13 1 



7 10 10 
4 11 
18 
2 



12 3 8 



6 16 
4 6 1 
2 9 



11 3 10 



7 8 8 

6 17 6 

2 1 

2 



13 8 5 



7 19 10 
6 7 5 
3 2 
2 



9,497^175 



13 1*0 7 



New SoatU Walea. 



Value. 



Bate. 



£. ' 

129,619 

1,711.322 

198,916 

17,641 



2,067,398 



125,293 

1,879.751 

264,277 

12,707 



2,282,028 



309,063 

3,162,622 

296,562 

23,159 



8,791,296 



386,930 

2,741,141 

165,894 

22,037 



8,316,002 



•910,826 

4,748,160 

67,367 

68,371 



5,774,723- 



372,344 

2,848,579 

196,603 

26,763 



8,444,289 



£, 8, d, 
6 9 
3 16 6 
8 10 
'0 10 



4 11 10 



6 4 

4 6 

11 3 

0.0 8 



4 17 9 



12 9 
6 10 4 
12 2 
10 



7 16 1 



16 4 
6 9 
6 7 
10 



6 11 9 



1 18 6 
9 2 11 
2 2 
2 3 



11 6 9 



16 8 
6 19 10 
8 3 
Oil 



7 4 10 



New Zealand. 



Value. 



Bate. 



£. 

2,^24,276 

1,680,608 

37,632 

16,106 

4,266 



4,862,777 



2,492,721 

1,516,548 

127,704 

15,653 

8,137 



4,160,763 



2,341,592 

1,371,230 

142,307 

22,338 

45,246 



3,922,712 



2,163,910 
1,703,944 

183,472 
18,323 

132,578 



4,202,227 



2,788,368 

1,606,144 

203,506 

20,479 

90,611 



4,709,108 



2,502,173 

1,555,695 

138.904 

18,580 

66,165 



4,271,517 



£. 8. 
12 9 



7 






4 
3 

1 
O 



d, 
2 
7 
5 
5 
6 



19 19 O 



11 O 

6 13 la 

11 3 
14 
9 



18 7 2 



9 17 5 
5 15 7 
12 
1 10 
3 10 



16 10 8 



8 14 
6 17 
14 
1 
10 



3 
2 
9 
6 
8 



16 18 4 



10 8 10 
6 3 
16 
1 



3 
6 



6 10 



17 12 8 



10 8 10 
6 9 10 
11 7 
16 
4 8 



17 16 6 



* The amonnt of Grold Coin prodaoed in the Mint in Sydney from Grold received from 
otber Colooies has been dednoted from the Total Export of Gold as shown in the Elpoirt 
Ketnm of New Sonth Wales. 
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NOTES STATISTICAL, Ac 6» 

The retnnui of land in occniMttion, and of acres under crop; and at fha iMOnd^ 
the variouB kinds of stock held by the jet- 6,778,773 acres' fenced, and 1,042,042. acrea 
tiers, form perhaps the best test as to the under crop. The fenced knd was thus nearly 
actual settlement of the coantrr. The un- 29 times as mneh as it was thirteen yeacs 
settled state of titles to land derived from preyiously, and the land under crop nearly 
the Natives operated very prejudicially to 7^ times. The proportions of the land to 
the earlier setUera in Wellmffton, and the the population, by which it was held, had 
'* Native difficulty " still stands in the way also largely increased ; for in 1868 there 
of the acquisitioTL of la^d in the North were but 4 acres fenced, and 2^ acres under 
Island; but mi;ch has Been done to remedy crop, for each individual; while in 1871 
this, and the returns show how eagerly land there were nearly 26^ acres fenced and 4 
is sought after and purchased wherever it is acres under crop. The quantity oi fieeehold 
available. The improved demand for wool, land held b^ individuals was not shown in 
and its increased price, have also tended to 1858 ; but'in 1871 it was 5,647,838 acres, 
foster the desire to purchase land ; and, as or about 22 acres for each individuaL Sup- 
an effect of this,' large tracts of country posing the number of houses to represent 
which were formerly held as ** runs ^ only, the number of funilies in the Colony, there 
are now freeholds, and, in not a few in- would be, at the latter period, an averaoe 
stances, estates are held by individuals of for each family of 98^ acres of froehold land; 
an extent thatwould form no inconsiderable while, including freehold and leasehold 
part of an English county. That this great lands, there were for each family 118 acres 
increase in wad purchases has been the of land fenced, and 18^ acres under crop, 
result of a steady growth, may be shown by The high price of labour has tended to 
comparinjp; the receipts for land sales for prevent grain from being cultivated to the 
the last mteen years (as given In the fol- extent it should be ; but the introduction 
lowing table), and also by comparing the of agricultural machinery is doing some- 
quantities stated in the returns of 1858, as thing to remedy this, and the returns for 
compared with those given in the census • 1873 show that there were 131,797 acrts in 
of 1871' :— wheat, 96,956 acres in oats, 15,266 acres in 
Table showing the Eevbnttb derived from barley, besides 12,623 acres in potatoes. 
Sales of Land for each of the Years 33,588 acres in hay, and 19,846 acres in 
from 1868 to 1873, both inclusive :— o^^^ier crops ; while the expected crop of 

jf , the year was 3,188,696 bushels of wheat. 

Year ending Dec 81. 1868... 1477689% 2 326,101 bi^heb of barley, 2 618 0^^^ 

Year endiDi Deo. 81 1859... 228 564 8 g ^^^*«'j^d ,«2, 126 tons of potatoes. The 

Year endinl Deo. 81, 1860... 196,447 1 3 «^*^ ^^J?*«g®? «^ «o^ ,«^d «¥^*? P^ 

Year ending Deo. 81, 1861... 284,727 1 6 ^^^ed by the Colony are thus bemg turned 

Year ending Deo. 81, 1862... 608,171 12 10 ^ account, and it maybe expected that 

Year ending Dec. 81, 1868... 881,668 13 grain and flour will yet figure largely among 

Year ending Deo. 81, 1864... 698,222 10 articles of export. 

Year ending Dec. 81, 1865... 880,423 16 2 The increase of stock of all kinds is 

Year ending Dec. 81, 1866...' 622,626 6 2 equally remarkable. Horses, cattle, and 

Year ending Dec. 81, 1867... 276,690 7 6 sheep were among the earliest imports to 

Year ending Deo. 81, 1868... 178,216 4 the Colony ; and in the year 1861 it is 

Year ending Dec. 81, 1869... 116,687 8 4 stated that there were therein 2,890 horses. 

Year ending Deo. 31, 1870... 80,109 16 8 34 737 head of cattle, and 233,043 sheep. 




but in 1871, the numbers were 

Total for sixteen years £6,371,190 2 fjL^^\}^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ 

^ ' * 9,700,629 sheep. Thus, m thirteen years 

This shows an expenditure of nearly (or, indeed, in little more than twelve, as 
£335,700 per annum in the purchase of the census of 1871 was taken in Februarv 
land from the Crown, so that even if the of that year,) the horses had increased more 
land averaged £\ per acre, there must have than five times, the cattle four times, and 
been an addition to the landed estate of the sheep six times. Of the wool which 
the community of nearly 340,000 acres in the sheep produced, it may be observed 
each of sixteen consecutive years. that in 1858 the Registrar-General called 

Comparing the quantities shown in the attention to the great increase that had 
census of 1858 with that in the census of taken place from an export valued at 
1871, ' Xhere were, at the first period, £66,508 in 1853, to an export of £254,096 
235,561 i acres of land fenced, and 141,007^ in 1858, the value having thus been nearly. 
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qnadniplediii five yean. Iii 1871 the value diately after the arrival of the first settlers, 
of the wool exported was ;£l,606,144, being It also sent out a portentous-looking iron 
more than six times the amount in 1858. The safe oontaining its cash, but it is popularly- 
actual increase in quantity was much ^rdbter believed that the* amount of money which 
than is indicated by the value ; for in 1858 that safe contained, and which it must be 
wool was valued at an average rate of Is. 4d. assumed was all that the bank thought 
per lb., and in 1871 at less tiian lOM. necessary to send to commence business 
Thus, while the value had increased sixfold, with, was the very modest sum of -i^500 ! 
the quantity had increased nearly tenfold. About eighteen years after this, in December, 
In the eighteen years between 1853 and 1858, when the first returns were published, 
1871, the value of wool exported increased the banks held £187,257 in coin, £2,624 in 
twenty-fourfold, and the quantity thirty- bullion, and £1,772 in securities of tlie 
five-fold, the average value m 1853 having Colonial Government, while they had notes 
been estimated at nearly Is. 3d. per lb. in circulation to the amount of £86,026. 

The collieries are as yet in their infemcy ; At the same time they had received and 
but promise to be of the greatest value held Gk)vemment deposits amounting to 
before long. Bailroads and other means of £74,244, other deposits not bearing interest 
transit are being provided^ and it is highly amounting to £179,264, and deposits bear- 
probable that within a short time New ing interest amounting to £227,759. On 
Zealand mav be exporting ooal, instead of the other hand, they had discounted bUls 
expending (m already stated) £162,549 and notes to the extent of £520,702, and 
during one year for importing it. Besides had advanced money in various ways to 
this, tiie immense stores of iron and other the extent of £114,539. Their total lia- 
metals which the Colony possesses, will bXL bilities at this date were £600,507. Os. 7d., 
become available as fuel is provided for and their assets £848,955. 16s. Id. 
reducing them to a metallic state, and thus These figures show that the banks had 
making them fit for the many purposes for found a much wider scope for their opera- 
which at present they have to be imported. • tious than had been anticipated when tiie 

Out of the popidation of the country. Union Bank commenced ; but fic^m this 
68,918 persons— or more than one-fourth of date the expansion of their business went 
the whoie^were described in that census on with marvellous rapidity, until the date 
tis being engaged in trade, commerce, manu- of the last returns published (that of Sep- 
factures, agricultural pursuits, or mining ; tember, 1873), at which time the population 
or as being mechanics, artificers, and skilled of the Colony may be estimated as being 
workmen ; besides 14,312 persons described about five times as large as it was in 1858. 
as labourers. There were also 594 males The number of banks had increased to 
and 743 females engaged as teachers. five,* with branches and agencies scattered 

These notices of the industrial and com- all over the country, two of them having 
mercial statistics of the Colony would be been formed in or for the Colony, and having 
incomplete without they included some to a large extent a local proprietary. The 
statements relative to the banking efta- five bamra held among them coin amount- 
blishments tiiat are doing business tiierein, ing to £1,344,799, bullion £252,980, and 
especially as returns are published every Colonial Government securities £157,600. 
quarter, in a form prescribed by law, show- Their notes in circulation were £701,439 ; 
ing their assets and liabilities so classified they held Grovemment deposits amounting 
that the details become. as useful for statis- to £990,244; other deposits not bearing 
tical purposes as any of the returns of the interest, £2,431,782; and deposits bearing 
census. interest, £1,411,916. They had discounted 

In 1858, when the Act was passed re- billsand notes to the amount of £2,216,896, 
quiring returns to be sent to tiie Treasury and had made other advances to the extent 
for publication, there weile but two banks of £3,297,857. Their total assets were 
that had branches in New Zealand, and one £7,763,746. Is. lid.; and their total lia- 
^f these had only recently entered tlie field, bilities, £5,745,348. 15s. 3d. Thus their 
The bank that first established itself in the assets were more than nine times greater 
Colony was the Union Bank of Australia,* than they were fifteen years before, and 
which sent out a manager to Wellington, their liabilities about nine-and-a-half times 
and formed a local directory ^ere, imme- greater. The following table will show this 
'. more distinctiy : — 



* A bank was started in Eororarika about 



the same time, but it did not do much, and is * The retnm shows the names of pit, 
believed to have collapsed at a very early bat one* was in process of being absorbed 
' date* in another that had pardhased its bnaiiiefls. 
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Tabli: showing the Total Assets and Liabilities of the Baneb in the Colont of New 
Zealand, in the Form prescribed by " The Bankers' Returns Act, 1868," for the 
Quarters ending ' respeotiyely on the 31st of December, 1858| and the SOth of 
September, 1873. 



Aaseis. 



Coined gold and silver and other coined metals 

Gold and silver in bullion or bars 

Notes and bills of other banks 

Balances due from other banks 

Landed property 

Notes and bills disoonnted 

Colonial Government secnrities • 

Debts dne to the banks ... 

Seonritie» not included under oUier heads 

xotais ••• ••# t»t !•• ••• #•• 



December, 1858. 



September, 1873. 



£ 8, d. 

187,267 10 

2,623 14 1 

7,987 14 10 

14,073 16 10 

620,702 6 8 

1.772 7 1 

69,670 10 6 

44,968 6 8 



848,965 16 1 



£ 
,1,8745799 

262,980 
29,417 

290,087 

144,108 
2,216,896 

157,600 
2)817,162 

480,694 



8, d, 
2 9 

10 
9 2 

1 10 
19 10 

2 6 


11 8 
13 6 



7,763,746 1 11 



LiahiUHes. ' 



Notes in circulation 

Bills in oiroulatioa ^ 

Balances due to other bfimks 

Government deposits , ,'.. 

Deposits not bearing interest 

Deposits bearing interest , 

xotais ••« ••» f«t ••• ••• ••• 


86,026 2 8 
83,212 19 6 

74,244* e 7 
179,264 7 2 
227,769 6 1 


701,438 15 10 

40,639 17 

169,827 9 8 

990,244 1 

2,431,782 6 7 

1,411,916 7 1 


600,507 7 


6,746,348 15 8 

fl 



The significance of these figures will 
become more apparent by observing some 
of the facts which they disclose. Thus the 
indebtedness of the community to the 
banks is shown to have increased from 
£635,241. 2s. 5d, to ;fi5,614,753. 7s. 6d., or 
nearly nin^old, but the indebtedness of 
the banks to the Government and the 
public for notes in circulation and deposits 
had increased from £567,294. Is. Id. to 
£5,535,381. 8s. 7d.y or ^most tenfold. 
Putting these facts into another form, it 
maybe said that in 1858 the banks had 
advanced to their customers £67,947. Is. 4d. 
out of their own capital, but in 1873, the 
whole of their advances did not equid their 
notes in circulation, and the money, of the 
public deposited with them, by the sum of 
£20,628. Is. Id. This is a fact of great 
importance, as it shows that, so fur as the 
banks are concerned, the whole business of 
the Colony is being carried on by means of 
its own capital, and not by borrowed 
money. It is also noticeable that the amount 
of the notes of the banks in circulation con- 
siderably exceeds tiiat of the floating (or 
unfunded) debt of the Colony. Possibly 



some day the Colony that has the ultiniate 
liability in respect to tlus note-circulation, 
may claim to have the profit also. 

The rate of interest on advances has been 
materially reduced within the last two or 
three years. Until then, 10 per cent was the 
ordinary, or it might be said the minimum, 
rate, for much higher rates were often paid, 
the single exception beii^ that interest 
added to accounts by the Supreme Court 
was fixed at 8 per cent. The rate of dis* 
count at the banks was nominally 10 per 
cent, but "really 11 and l-9th per cent, as 
10 per cent,' interest was deducted from the 
amount of the bilL Bank discount has 
since been reduced as low as 5 per cent, 
(idthough it has again risen to 6 per cent.), 
and advances on real property are freely 
made at 7 per cent, and even 6 per cent has 
been taken in exceptional cases. This has 
permitted many things to be undertaken 
that would have been impracticable pre- 
viously, while tiie public burdens have been 
lightened through the advantageous rates 
at which money has been raised. 

The reduction in the rate of interest has 
operated most beneficially to all who are 
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engaged in agricnltonl and pastoral par- 
soits. To a very large extent these are 
being carried on by means of money 
borrowed for porchases or improvements, 
and while even a high rate of interest 
becomes (in effect) onl/a moderate rent, 
when the interest is reduced, the borrower 
is enabled, without extra effort, to reduce 
the principal, and thus in a comparatively 
short time he may be relieved of the whole 
burden. 

In closing these brief notices, it must be 
repeated that while so large a portion of 
the land remains unoccupied, and the 
population is so sparse that there is scarcely 
one person — man, woman, or child — for 
every 160 acres of the estimated amount 
of land suitable for agricultural or pastoral 
purposes, it is strictly correct to regard all 



that has been done as only preparative, so 
that the s&tist who shall '< take stock " of 
the progress of the next twenty, or even 
ten, years, will scarcely regard the present 
as a fair starting-point. The opening of 
the country by roads and railways, the 
establishment of factories in which the raw 
material produced in the Colony may be 
converted into articles that are now im- 
ported from abroad, and the impetus that 
these again £;ive to the increase of popula- 
tion, mil all so act and re-act upon each 
other — population causing production, and 

E reduction stimulating the growth of popu- 
ktion — that i^teps in advance will be made 
with a rapidity that will be scarcely credible 
when they become facts, and to anticipate 
which would seem to many to be mere idle 
dreaming. 



LATEST STATISTICS. 



THE CENSUS ON MARCH 1st, 1874. 



THJi population of the Colony (exclusive 
of alwriginal Natives) on the night of 
the 1st March, 1874, was as foUows :- 



ProTince of Auckland 
of Taranaki 
of Wellineton ... 
of Hawkfi 8 Bay 
of N^on ... 
of Marlborough 
of Canterbury ... 
of Westland ... 
of Otago... ... 



» 
f» 
•» 
»* 



••/ 



GQbAfham Iilands, estimated for 
8l8t December, 1873, as no 
census returns hare aa yet 
been receiyed ... 



M* 



br^ 
no I 

etr 

•••J 



673^ 

6,843 

29,730 

9,218 

22,666 

6,143 

68,770 

14,84& 

86,062 



1,642 
142 



299,684 



Being an increase, since the census of 
February, 1871, of 43,291, or 16-88 per 
cent, on the population of 1871. The above 
numbers cannot be considered as abso- 
lutely correct, as the compilation from 
the Household Schedules is only. in pro- 
gress. No material Alteration is antici- 
pated. 

^ It is not vet possible to tell what propor- 
tion the males near to the females. In 1871, 
however, the proportion was 100 maleis to 
71*2 females. 

The total deaths in New Zealand during 
the year 1873 were 3,646, with an estimated 
mean population for the year of 287,763. 
This gives a death-rate of 12*66 per 1,000 
persons living. The mean death-rate of 
England for a, period of 30 years, viz., from 
' '^•^^ to 1868, was 22*40 per 1,000 persons 



io 



living. Although the death-rate is appa- 
rently so much lower than in England, yet 
some allowance must be made for the fact 
that the immigration to New Zealand has 
chiefly consisted of persons not past the 
prime of life, and that, therefore, the pro- 
portion of aged people is not so great as it 
is in England.' 

In the census of 1861 the proportion of 
persons, in England and Wales, of 66 years 
of age and over, was 46*2 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

In 1871, in New Zealand, the proportion 
of persons of 66 years of age and over waa 
10*7 per 1,000 of the population. 

The following table shows tiie death rate 
of some of the Australian Colonies for the 
year 1872 :— * 

gew South W«les 
o., arerage of six years 

Victoria 

Tasmania 

Queensland 

South Australia... * «.. 

New Zealand 

The European States average 1 death in 
34 to 40 persons living. 

Bussia averages 1 in 60. 

New Zealahd averages 1 in 90. 

In the month of February, 1873, the 
number of acres in grain crop was aa 
follows:- — ' 

Estimated Ajf^/ 

'-«« -•««»««•. perAoro, 

Wheat ... 181,797 8,188,696 ...... 24 

Oats ... 96,968 2,618,085 27 

Barley ... 16,866 ..,.., 825,101 ^.... 21| i 



12-68 per 1,000 

16*49 

14-68 

13-76 

14*80 

12-81 

11-38 
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Estimating the wheat at 6s. per bushel, 
the wheat crop in 1873 was worth ;£797',174. 

The number of acres under these several 
cropd in the yarious Provinces, in Februaiy, 
1873, and the corresponding number of 
acres of the same crops in Fdbruaiy, 1874, 
80 far as at present ascertainable, is 
given :— . ^ 

FroTinoe. • 
Auckland 
ToraiLaki 
Wellineton 
HawkesBay . 
Ifelson ... ,. 
Marlborougli ., 
Canterbury 
Westland 
Otago .:. 



1873. 


1874. 


6,466 


6,190 


1,428 


.. 1,337 


4,318 


. 4,766 


1,489 


: 1,193 


6,303 


6,888 


6,247 


6,470 



112,446 120,009 

13 9| 

107,373 119,163 

The total number of acres under these 
grain crops in 1873, was 244,021, and in 
1874 was 264,014^. 

The following figures give the estimated 
avenge jield per acre of the grain crops 
mentioned, in the various Provinces in 
1873 :— 

Wheat. 
181 



Auckland, buBhela 

Taranaki 

Wellincton 

Hawkea.Baj 

Nelaon 

Marlborough 

Canterbury •. 

Westland 

Otago. 



» 

>t 
»» 

»9 
» 

» 



18* 

18 

26f 

13 

17 

Ml 

29* 



Oats. 

18* 

18 

20 

20 

17 

20* 

24 

18- 

30* 



Barley. 
17* 
14* 
16 
24* 
11* 
18 
191 

26* 



The average yield of wheat per acre in 
the undermentioned Australian Colonies 



was ; — 



In New South Wales, 1873... 

„ Victoria, 1872 

„ South Australia, 1873 ... 

„ Tasmania, 1873 

Kew Zealand ayerage« 1873 



Bushels. 
163^ 
13-46 
11*60 
18'63 
24-19 



The average yield of wheat for the United • 
States for 1872 was 12 bushels per acre. 

The amount of land in permanent arti- 
ficial grasses in the month of Februaiy of 
the years 1873 and 1874. respectively, was 
as follows : — 

1873. 1874. 

Auckland ... 198,427 214,699* 

Taranaki ... 30,949 41,069 

Wellington ... 280;211 270,679 

Hawkers Bay. ... 79.694 115,366 

I^elson 3^736 43,660 

Marlborough .... — 20,308 

Canterbury ... 196,420 246,618 

Westland ... 1,967 2,121* 

Otago •. 170,968 227,966 

The returns of Marlborough for 1873 are' 
not given, as inquiry recently made shows 
th&t much hill land, on which some grass 
seed had been ecattered, was returned last 
year as land in artificial grass^. As the 
returns this year are more reliable, the 
compaiison between the two years eannoi 
fairly be made. 

The above figures only refer to land laid 
down to artificial grasses, and do not in- 
clude the extensive tracts of countiy covered 
with native grasses, and on which *a large 
number of stock is depasturing. 

The account of the stock is only taken at 
the time of the census, and cannot yet be 
given for this year. In February, 1871, 
uie numbers of sheep, cattle, and horses 
in the Colony (exdusivp o( stock belong- 
ing -to aboriginal Natives) were lespeo- 
tively ; — . 

Sheep , 9,683,661 

Cattle 436,877 

AOrses, ... •.• ••• ... oOjvvf 



Table showing the Mean Temperature, Maximum, and Minimum, of the Atmosphere 
in the Shade, also the Total KainMl registered, for the Tear 1872, at tiie under- 
mentioned Places : — 



Mongomtii 

Auckland 

Taranaki 

Napier 

Wanganni 

Wellington . 

Nelson 

Ghristohnroh 

HoMtika 

Donedin 

Qaeenstown 

Soathland 


Temperature* of Air in Shade. 


MeanDaQy 
Bange. 


Total 
Bainfall. 


Mean. 


Maximnm recorded. 


Minimum recorded. 


Fah. 
62-9 
60-2 
68*4 
69-7 
56-7 
66-8 
66-7 
53-6 
54*1 
61-4 
61*4 
49*6 


Fah. 
91*0 on 20 Jan. 
90*4 on 3 Feb. 
83-4 on 81 Deo. 
94-0 on 6 Feb. 
88*0 on 21 Feb. 
83*0 on 22 Deo. 
90*0 on 24 Jan. 
96*7 on 24 Jan. 
. 82*4 on 21 Feb. 
88*0 on 28 Jan. 
83*2 on 31 Deo. 
86-0 on 18 Jan. 


Fah. 
35*0 on 27 Jnne 
340 on 10 July 
31*0 on 5 Ang. * 
80*0 on 16 Ang. 
800 on 16 Ang. 
31*6 on 16 Jane 
25*0 on 27 July 
21*6 on 16 Jnne 
27*4 on 15 Ang. 
27*0 on 15 Aug. 
21*5 on 15 Jnne 
17*0 on 14 June 


Fah. 
15*0 
13*9 
170 
170 
16*6 
11*6 
20*9 
150 
12*0 
14*7 
16*7 
18-7 


Inches. 
46^00, 
42-096 
63*640 
23-940 
38*120 
60-945 
78-610 
19-741 
123-210 
27*393 
28-880 
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TABLE showing the Customs Bzyenue at th« 


HKAT)S07iiBYBIVUK 


• 

t 


a 


• 


£ 
1043 

29 

177 

61 

1 

*•• 
17 

«•• 
• •• 

32 

1 

"l 


! 

§ 

£ 
165 

••• 

• •< 

417 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 

6 

• •• 

■ •• 

70 

• •• 
«•• 

• •• 

8 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• «■ 

• •■ 

• ■• 

• •• 

••• 
»•• 

• •• 
■«• 
••• 

. ••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• «• 

• •• 

••a 
••• 

1 


i 

S 

£ 

648 

49 
652 

• •• 

63 

• •• 

..\ 
6 

••• 

• ■• 

11 

• •• 

• •« 

• •• 

4 

1 

■ 

•*•• 

• •• 

.... 

... 
.«• 

... 

... 

1 
... 
... 
•.i 

6 

• •• 

••• 

1 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• 4s 

• •• 

1831 
1889 


i 

a 

i' 
9 


n 


• 

1 

£ 
3493 

101 

660 

1 

204 

26 

••• 

349 

..• 
..• 

685 

1 
1 
6 

186 
60 
80 
18 

4 
68 
18 

6 

••• 
23 
..• 

!•• 
11 

13 
9 

• •• 

25 
6 

16 

461 

••• 

168 
6606 
6289 


1 
1 


• 

1 


i 
1 


• 

£ 
2752 

• •• 

• • • 

497 

18 

154 

73 

312 
9 

• •• 

762 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

17 

9 

86 

10 
11 

• •• 

7 

••• 

.•7 

•«• 

• •• 

2 
44 
13 

*•• 

.20 
6 

69 

• •• 

146 

••• 

114 
6066 
4617 


• 

O 

O 

£ 

699 

• • • 

1 
203 

■ • - 

46 

• •• 

• »• 

200 

5 

••• 

216 

• •■ 
••a 

• *« 

62 
2 
4 
... 

8 

4 

• •• 

• •■ 

11 

4 

• •• 

2 
2 
> ... 

6 

7 

14 
63 

25 

1582 
1391 


Spirit's, per eal 


12s. 

6b. 
5b. 

2b. 6d. 
Sd. 
4s. 

Is. 8d. 

Is. 
6d. 
3d. 
6d. 

Id. 

58. 

6d. 
lOs. . 

58. 

3s. 
2a. 6d. 

28. 

l8.6d. 
Is. 

6d. 

8d. 

5s. 

48. 

38. 6d. 

38. 
28. 

Is. 
3d. 
2d. 
Id. 
id. 

^ ••• 

^. 
10 
6 

..• 

••• 

,.• 


£ 
61419* 

4893 

2889 

21168 

88 

6366 

2490 

639 

12857 

1284 

2 

20601 

27 

138 

185 

12947 

2763 

2076 

656 

134 

1878 

863 

113 

66 
982 
6 
106 
566 
810 

1437 
104 

8149 
668 

8263 
43 

25783 
47 

12081 


£ 

6602 

102 

488 

1621 

416 

134 

18 

207 

4 

• •• 

466 

4 

• •• 

••■ 

121 

20 

8 

9 

••« 

20 

1 

• 

..• 

••• 
10 

... 
«*• 

.«• 
7 

8 

* 
... 

17 

..• 

86 

... 

826 

1 

266 


£ 
62 

• ••• 

• •• 

49 

•*• 
••• 

... 

... 
... 
••• 

13 

..• 
•*• 

... 

.«• 
... 
..• 
.«• 
... 
... 
... 
..• 

••• 
... 
*•• 
.«• 
••« 
,.« 
... 

A. 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

20 

•<• 

1 


£ 
2696 

207 
«3 

685 

• • • 

so 

• •• 

190 
8 

• •• 

106 
8 

«.. 
..• 

20 
18 
••. 
9 

••• . 
8 • 

... 

••* 

• 

2 
6 

• ••* 
... 
*•• 

6 
... 

1 . 
.«• 
••• 

49 

••• 

285 

••• 

16 


£ 
11241 

64 

131 

2803 

63 

1116 

276 

1447 

80 

1 

1834 
6 
••t 

7 

168 

46 

86 

66 

1 

129 
30 
10 

1 

160 

2 

4 

'81 

77 

146 

16 

169 

27 

143 

... 

161^ 
6 

898 


£ 
24434 

170 

1401 

6618 

. 74 

4630 

2669 

67 
6376 

908 

4 

8688 
25 

60 
66 

6969 

1098 

1068 

480 

269 

1168 

248 

104 

20 

790 

9 

64 

266 

1081 

662 

91 

1812 

430 

2088 

2 

12825 

67 

8704 


£ 

12746 

• 

291 
477 

4180 
15 

1561 

316 

1786 
109 
... 

2942 

6 

7 

20 

1066 

202 

117 

126 

86 

124 

19 

11 

... 
. 222 

••• 

8 

26 

286 

101 

85 

163 

42 

481 

• •• 

4243 

... 

866 


„ New Zealand, per 
saL 


Cig'arB and Snuff, per lb. ... 
Tobacco, per lb 


„ Sheepwash, perlb. 
Wine, pdr eailon 


Ale, Beer, &o., in Bottle, 

Ale, Beer, &o., in Wood, 
per gal 


Tea, perlb • 


Ooffee, Ooooa, &o., per lb. 
„ Boasted, per lb. ... 
Sugar and Molasses, 
perlb 


FirAa.iinii,''mMfh ...t*. 


Powder, Spotting, perlb.... 
8hot, per cwt 


Goods hj Measorement, 
per oabio foot 


ft t« «> •• 
** «« .. f* «> 
*> «• «« $$ 

»» 99 99 99 
«« ft «> «« 
«» «• M 9» 

Goods by Weight, per 
cwt , 


«> •• «• M 
»» »» »» ' «> 
» •« >• «• 
«• f« » >« 

Goods by Weigkt, per'fe. 

*> «* >« ' •• 
>» «> «f •» 

Goods by Weight, no rates 
given 


Opium, per lb 


Ad valorem, percent 

Other Duties not spedfled 
above „., 


Totals 


193709 


9696 


1862 
1697 


i652 
690 


146 


4666 


21781 


88560 


32687 


Totals of Oustoms Bevenne 
in 1872 


172066 


12980 


No port. 


No port. 


17970 

• 


64683 


26182 





• This includes 1,986 gallons, at 68. per gallon, removed to 

% The Ifeasnrement Duties were abolished^ by " The Oustoms Tariff Act, 1878/' which 

• * ■ • 

Customs Defaktmemt, 

Wellington, dOth A^l, W4, 
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Totals in 1878. | 


• 




• 

s 


O 

£ 


i 


1 
i 


1 


1 


1 

£ 


Littleton and 


1 

£ 


1 

i 


O 
£ 


P 




3 

« 

1 






Totals of 
BeTenne in 18 


i 
1 


a. 

11 


1 


Qnantities. 


1 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


i& 


£ 


£ 


» 


£ 


£ 


679 


i>30 


9608 


7258 


16657 


18182 


660 


89696 


184 


73796066 


68162 


9674 


2469 


• •• 


497088 gals. 


•297672 


278532 


• •• 


• •• 


68 


144 


802 


292 


• •« 


726 


20 


146 


86 


11412 


664 


110 


• •• 


65920 „ 


19776 


15517 


• •• 


• • • 


469 


468 


inin 


827 


J6 


1431 


• •• 


129 


• 63 


4148 


•117 


86 


• •• 


669441b. 


14136 


118'<4 


192 


147 


8926 


2162 


4782 


4092 


160 


10387 


• •• 


1682 


1036 


26021 


2342 


860 


• •• 


773692. „ 


96699 


90792- 


• • ■ 


• •• 


4 


• «• 


• •• 


• •• 


• ■• 


86 


• •• 


• •■ 


14 


7 


• •• 


■ •« 


• •• 


20800 „ 


260 


376 


47 


31 


1481 


728 


2074 


1266 


72 


6330 


16 


836 


360 


8770 


866 


193 


• •• 


181080 gals. 


8621G 


33230 


••* 


• •• 


826 


277 


498 


896 


• 


2068 


• •• 


116 


46 


8134 


254 


26 


• •• 


217280 „ 


13580 


12^58 


••• 


• •• 


83 


8 


80 


••• 


• ■9 


647 


• •• 


17 


80 


1412 


106 


18 


• ■• 


69800 „ 


2965 


2193 


••• 


85 


2686 


1100 


B887 


2396 


8 


B426 


20 


900 


627 


16228 


1468 


291 


• •• 


2366280 lb. 


69167 


529f>7 


••• 


••• 


414 


78 


158 


288 


•*• 


1014 


••• 


4 


• •• 


2440 


154 


7 


• •• 


647920 „ 


6849 


6095 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


. ••» 


• M 


2 


8 


••• 


« ■• 


• •• 


676,, 


12 


64 


84 





6820 


1454 


8873 


8892 


89 


12478 


40 


1106 


788 


25316 


8179 


607 


• •• 


22842960 „ 


95179 


89251 


••• 


1 


17 


••* 


••• 


6 


••• 


63 


••• 


••• 


t*i 


22 


7 


• •• 


«•• 


708 No. 


177 


'103 


••• 


«•« 


67 


2 


1 


26 


••• 


62 


••• 


••• 


•«• 


69 


••> 


• •• 


• «• 


164R0 lb. 


412 


487 


••* 


• •• 


82 


2 


8 


11 


••• 


.82 


••• 


6 


••• 


HI 


6 


••« 


• «• 


1060 owt. 


625 


648 


6 


2 


2894 


222 


966 


1064 


••• 


7080 


••• 


828 


IOC 


20361 


700 


241 




218048 0. ft. 


; 54512 


79351 


••• 


••• 


866 


69 


267 


174 


••• 


1122 


••• 


42 


c 


4240 


94 


39 


■ •• 


70967 „ 


10645 


16378 


• •• 


••• 


284 


87 


266 


866 


••• 


935 


••• 


8 


*•• 


2786 


123 


24 




66008 „ 


b25l 


10384 


«•• 


••• 


161 


4 


17 


29 


••• 


288 


••• 


22 


£ 


916 


43 


3 


>•• 


27020 „ 


2702 


3280 


• •• 


••t 


168 


2 


••• 


1 


••• 


2086 


••• 


186 


23C 


1443 


173 


64 


• •» 


63960 „ 


4797 


7840 


••• 


•*• 


607 


42 


164 


177 


••* 


1834 


••• 


80 


17 


2912 


126 


10 


• •• 


183960 „ 


9198 


10693 


• •■ 


••• 


60 





46 


46 


••• 


204 


■«• 


8 


4 


693 


88 


8 


«•• 


67280 „ 


1682 


2080 


• •• 


t«« 


- 64 


1 


9 


10 


••• 


120 


••• 


6 


S 


837 


7 


••• 


••• 


64400 „ 


805 


801 


• •• 


••• 


!•• 


1 


4 


4 


••« 


. 7 


••« 


4 


•It 


24 


6 


1 




616 owt. 


129 


• •• - 


#■• 


•<• 


264 


82 


131 


81 


••• 


1288 


••• 


29 


Ifi 


1963 


164 


•9 


• •• 


80886 „ ' 


6177 


6781 


• ■• 


••« 


62 


28 


68 


42 


••• 


16 


•«• 


4 


• •• 


23 


24 


••• 




1646 „ 


288 


608 


••• 


••• 


21 


••• 


7 


6 


••• 


46 


••• 


rr 


••• 


91 


6 


4 




2880 „ 


357 


865 


■•• 


••• 


108 


16 


27 


86 


••• 


413 


••• 


10 


a 


678 


82 


8 


• •• 


21290 „ 


2129 


2513 


• •• 


2 


282 


27 


63 


60 


1 


1049 


••• 


66 


2 


2147 


169 


29 


■ •• 


124560 „ 


6228 


6307 


• •• 


••• 


132 


26 


102 


161 


• •• 


976 


••• 


16 


17 


2073 


92 


6 


• •• 


4695201b. 


68»9 


5958 


••• 


••• 


7 


2 


••• 


4 


• •• 


• •• 


••• 


••* 


••• 


134 


18 


••• 


• #• 


488 iO„ 


407 


• •• 


• •• 


••• 


668 


194 


460 


608 


• •• 


1537 


••• 


87 


82 


8374 


177 


41 


• •• 


2968560 „ 


12369 


17366 


■•• 


!•• ' 


193 


81 


101 


890 


• •• 


221 


••« 


••• 


••( 


8448 


766 


60 


■ •• 


8008640 „ 


6268 


8326 


• •• 


2 


464 


183 


690 


710 


• •• 


1868 


8 


144 


sa 


46S6 


418 


16 




••• 


16169 


••• 


• •f 


•«• 


2 


t». 


• •• 


• a* 


• •• 


10 


••• 


••• 


••• 


2364 


• •■ 


f •• 


••• 


2411,, 


2411 


2071 


8 


4 


6996 


840 


2717 


2246 


44 


16547 


8 


1406 


419 


48361 


2533 


216 




*.« 


127f97 


3263 


••• 


••« 


86 


1 


13 


12 


••• 


77 


••• 


8 


11 


23 


8 


••• 


• •• 


•••< 


812 


293 


••• 


1 
764 
707 


2110 


707 


1894 


2568 


16 
1019 
1366 


6327 


2 

299 
21 


160 


171 


12906 


823 


90 


• •• 


••( 


44383 


83863 


910 


4i0790 


16186 


89011 


86292 


126373 


14678 


9072 
6462 


282964 


26261 


5440 


••• 


••• 


965800 


•>i 


706 


81362 


22303 


40903 


87370 


98^74 


11717 


226140 


28064 


4748 


13 


•*. 


• •• 


813279 



Excise Warehoase for mixing with New Zealand distilled spirits. 

imposed an <ul Wklorem datj of 10 per cent, in lien of them, from the 29th of Jnlj, 1873. 

W. Seed, 
Seoreta/ry cmd Inspector, 
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COLONIAL AND PROVINCIAL REVENUE. 

CoMPARATiVB Tablb of Revknxje Collkctbd by the Colonial Govkrnmknt, 

for the Ten Years ended 1872-73. 



Financial Tear 1863-64*... 
Year 1864-65 ... 
Year 1865-66 ... 
Year 1866-67 ... 
Year 1867-68 ... 
Year 1868-69 ... 
Year 1869-70 ... 
Year 1870-71 ... 
Year 1871-72 ... 
Year 1872-73 ... 



Ordinary 
Eevenue. 



»9 
99 
»9 

» 

M 
» 



••• 
• •• 



••• 

• •• 
.*• 
'. .• 

• •• 

• «• 
... 



••• 

• •• 

• .• 
*.• 



Totals 



£. 

706,683 

^31,686 

903,360 

1,058,029 

980,707 

1,015,843 

1,018,360 

936,188 

1,031,083 

1,119,904 



Territorial 
Beyenue. 



9,501,842 



£. 

3,352 
24,392 

7,738 
17,994 
10,168 

6,056 
11,028 

1,862 

4,059 
85,506 



Total. 



122,165 



£. 

no,o35 

^56,077 

911,098 
1,076,023 

990,875 
1,021,899. 
1,029,388 . 

938,050 
1,035,142 
1,155,410 



9,628,997 



. * The financial year ends on the 30th June. 

Revenue Collected by the Colonial Governhent during the Nine Months 

ended Saturday, 28th March, 1874. 



• 

* 


Ordinary. 


Territorial. 


• 

Total. 


1st July, 1873, to 28th March, 1874 ... 


£1,009,874 


£75,858 


£1,085,783 



CoHPAUATivB Table of Revenue, Colonial and Provincial, torn the Ten Years 

ended 31st December, 1873. 





Colonial, 


Peovincial. 






Total 








Total 
Ordinary. 


Total 
Territorial 


Colonial 
and 










Ordinary. 


Territorial 


Ordinuy. 


Territorial. 






Provincial 


Calendar Years 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


1864 


693,687 


8,185 


131,714 


716,634 


•825,401 


724,819 


1,560,220 


1865 


824,535 


25,162 


109,217 


459,625 


933,752 


484,687 


1,418.439 


1866 


941,532 


9,612 


142,234 


735,657 


1,083,766 


745;269 


1,829;036 


1867 


1,090,875 


16,168 • 


149,669 


508,776 


1,240,044 


624,948 


l;764,987 


1868 


980,683 


7,335 


121,939 


417,988 


1,102,622 


425,323 


1,527,945 


1869 


1,042,810 


5,608 


152,958 


376u543 


1,195,768 


882,151 


1,577,919 


1870 


970,121 


9,611 


148,222 


327,689 


1,118,343 


837,200 


1,455,643 


1871 


947,789 


2,876 


129,291 


877,467 


1,077,080 


879,848 


1,456,923 


1872 


1,039,785 


5,277 


138,650 


618,772 


1,178,885 


.624,049 


1,802,484 


1873 


1,251,218 


62,682 


267,420 


1,226,315 


1,518,638 


1,278,997 


2,797,636 
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THE PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 

« 

F MIGRATION and public works, from and immigration on a large scale had been 
1853, when the present Constitution begun throughout thewhole Colony, a special 
was first established, to nearly the end of Minister was appointed, and shortly after- 
1870, exclusively deyolved on the several wards there was one for each Island ; but in 
Provinces ; and it may be said that, except the latter part of 1 872 the whole depart- 
to a limited extent in the Provinces of mentwas divided into two, namely, Publio 
Otago and Canterbuiy, they had, from Works and Immigration, and each was 
various causes,' alinost ceased to ^xist for a placed separately in the charge of a 
number of years previous to the latter date. Minister. This arrangement is stiU adhered 
Even if the Provinces had generally b^en to, and the large increase of the duties of 
able to administer those two great depart- each service, and consequently of the 
ments of colonization, it became evident department in charge of that service, and 
that an administration ' conducted by in- the great importance of those duties, render 
dependent local authorities wdth distinct such a division at ' present absolutely 
locial interests and functions, would neces- requisite. 

sarily be disjointed, and wanjting in system Since its organization the department has 

and comprehensiveness. The term " Public constructed in the North Island roads of 

Works " is used here in relation to works various descriptions to the extent of 1,150 

of a colonial character, and in which more miles, a large proportion being good travers- 

than one Province is concerned. . able dray-roads.; also abouiji 500 miles of 

In 1870 the Immigration and Public bush tracks, which, although only at present 

Works Act and cognate Acts were passed, available for horse traf&c, Imve been selected 

and the policy contained in them may be with great care as suitable routes for dray* 

shortly described as follows :— roads hereafter. The expenditure on these 

The Coloi^ was to|incur a liability, spread roads and tracks has been about ^£300,000. 

over a course ofyears, amounting altogether. There are now being constructed several 

territorially and pecuniarily, to about nine hundred more miles of similar roads, which 

millions, which were, to be expended in will be the means of opening up nearly all 

specified proportions on the under-men- parts of the North Ishmd for settlement 

tioned objects : — In the South Island similar roads have 

1. Immigration. * been completed on the west coast, to the 

2. Main railways throughout each Island, extent of over 60 miles, and about the same 

3. Heads through the interior of the length is now under contract or surveyed 

North Island. ready for contract They have been laid 

4. The purchase of Native land in the out with the view of enabling the gold* 

North Island. digging community to get about with ease, 

5. The supply of water on gold fields. and of opening up that part of the country 

6. The extension of telegraph works. for settlement. 

The administration of wese services was It may here be remarked that before the 

vested in the General Government, and the creation of the Public Works Department 

responsibility, subject to some exceptions of the General Government, many thou- 

in which its action depended on the sands of iniles of good and substantial roadit 

previous concurrence of Provincial authori- had been constructed by the various 

ties, devolved on the General Government. Provincial Governments ^roughout the 

These exceptions have been abolished by Colony, 

subsequent legislation. * The construction of railways has been 

As soon as the session of 1870 closed, it very vigorously proceeded with. The 
became necessary to organize a department department has contracted for the com- 
to undertake the special duties, and this pletion of over 550 miles of railway through- 
department was supervised as required by out the country. In addition to this, 
the Act, by a Minister of Public Works. Parliament has sanctioned a further length 
At fint, while the organization was in of 360 miles, 'for which surveys and plans 
progress, and the practical work was in its are rapidly being prepared. The whole of 
early stage, the Colonial Secretary acted as the above railways are to cost, when 
Minister oflmmigration and Pubilo Works; completed with their equipments, about 
but in the course of a year, when adequate ^5,500,000. It is estimated that there are 
funds were raised, and important works now between 3.000 and 4,000 men con- 
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Btantlj employed/ and that a still greater There are also seveial larger coal-fields 
number wiU be leqnired during the next now in process of rapid development. When 
two years to complete the hnes above these mines are in full work, they will 
mentioned as having been sanctioned by afford permanent employment for maBj 
Parliament. thousand persons of all classes. . 

In addition to the lines nnder contract, It is not necessary further to partioalariee 
40 miles of railway constructed by the the work of each department l£an to state 
department are* now open and in full work* that the conduct of Immigration is in the 
ing order, as well as a further length of 70 charge of the Immigration Minister ; and 
miles constructed by the Provincial Grovem- that the Public Works,-j-the remaining 
ments of Canterbury and Otago, making a services created by the various Immigration 
total throughout the Colony of 1,020 mues and Public Works Acts except the purchase 
of railway either open or in various stages of Native land, which devolves on the Native 
of progress. Ministery-'-are in charge of the Public 

The department has likewise undertaken Works Minister, 
the construction of several large water- This short sketch wOl, it is hoped, 
races on the gold diggings, which, when succinctly and intelligibly show the nature 
completed, are calcuLEtted to. provide re- of the departments to wldch occasional 
munerative work ioi several thousand reference is made in this pamphlet, and the 
miners and others over a period of many special object of which is to give practical 
years, for these races rarliament has effect to the Immigration and Public Works 
voted jWOOjOOO. Policy of 1870, ' 



IMMIGRATION. 



THE conduct of immig[raiion to New established, of which the Hon. the Premier 
ZeaWd was entirely in the hands of of the Colony h the present Ministerial 
the Provinces up to the end of the year head. The system first adopted was that 
1870, and the mone^ expended in the of granting assisted passages to suitable 
introduction of 'immigrants were derived cla8ses.ofpe]:sons duly selected by the Home 
from Provincial revenue ; each Province Agency, or nominated by their friends in 
•providing according to its requirements and the Colony and approved of by the Agent 
means. The Pubuc Works and Immigra- General ; but as it was found by experience 
tion Act of 1870 provided for the appli- that the required money payments seriously 
cation of ^1,000,000 out of the loan then checked the flow of a very desirable class 
authorized to be expended upon the intro- of immigration, the Government decided 
duction and location of immigrants through- upon m^ing immigration absolutely free, 
out the Colony. Energetic measures were not only providing passages te the Uolony 
at once taken by the Grovemment>- to give in the finest vesse£ which can be chartered 
effect to this important portion of the Act. for the purpose, but in all cases where their 
The Agencv i^ England received full in- circumstances render it necessary, bringing 
stractions, and the Provinces were invited the emigrants to the port of embarkation 
to co-operate with the General Government, and supplying them with outfit This sys- 
by setting aside and preparing land for the tern came into force in the month of 
settlement of the immigrants. A staff of October, 1^73, and has been attended with 
immigration officers was appointed through- very satisfactory results. Besides the ^mi- 
out the Colony, whose duty it is to receive grants from the United Kingdom, a number 
and care for the immigrants upon arrival, of Scandinavians- have been introduced into 
house them in the dep6ts, and forward the Colony under arrangements with business . 
them, when required, to the country dis- firms in Hamburg and Christiania. These 
tricts. The details ' of manajgement were have been located chiefly in special settle- 
entrusted to a newly-organized department ments in the thickly-timbered country in • 
nnder a responsible Minister, having charge the Provinces of Wellington and Hawke's 
also of the Public Works. In 1873 it was Bay, and they are reported to be thriving 
found advisable to separate the work, and and well doing in every way. It is pro- 
tbe present Immigration Pepartment waa posed to extend this class of immigration 
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during the next two jeais, as being thtfColony; and, as a rale, workmen of this 
espec^y suitable for the settlement of . class should not be encouraged to emigrate 
forest laiids, of which there is a large area to New Zealand. Country mechanics, 
in both Islands. general blacksmiths, farm labourers,. shep- 

The establishment of special settlements nerds, ploughmen, and female domestic 
in various parts of the Colony, where immi- servants are certain of employment, with 
grants will be assisted to obtain freeholds good wages and comfortable homes. To 
under a system of deferred payments or illustrate practically what is really the state 
otherwise, is proposed in or(^r to alford of things in the Colony, we print the follow- 
opportunities to men with families, whose ing extracts from letters written by their 
means are moderate, but who are in a friends to persons whom they wish to 
position to place some small amount of induce to emigrate. These letters, bein^* 
capital upon the land. ^* The Immigrants upon forms furnished to the nominators and 
Land Act, ISTS,** has further provided in sent in with the 'applications, are forwarded 
this direction, by authorizing free grants of post free by the immigration officers :-^ 
land to the value of £20 to every immigrant 

and each adult of his family who after being Extract of Letter from A B. to William 
approved by the Agent-General may have D., of Newington Causeway,. London, 
paid their own passages to. the Colony ;,8uch Mr. D.,— I am sure if you come to this 
grants, of courae, to be contingent upon Colony you will get steady employment at 
actual residence on the location selected. your trade at painting, paper-hanging, or 

The present position of the New Zealand plumbing. You coidd get 12s. a day, and 
immigration scheme may be thus summa- as many places for your family at good 
rized, — 1. Absolutely free passages* to the wasea. 

Colony with, in some cases, assistance for I should also advise Mary's husband to 
transit to port of embarkation, and outfit, come out, as here is from 8s. to 9s. per day 
2. Reception of the immigrants upon arrival offered for men of his occupation on the 
in the Colonyby officers of the Government, railway. I do not know his name,. 6o I 
and for a few days their housing and main- cannot send him a copy. Yours, 

tenance in comfortable depdts. 3. During Marchj 1874. A B. 

those few days immigrants are rationed at ■ 

public expense, and if they do not find Extract of Letter yrom Daniel H. to G. J., 
emplo:^ent at or near the ports, are of Lambeth Walk, Lambeth, England, 
forwarded to depots up-country. 4. Immi- ' ^*. 

mrants nominated by their friends in the I mat tell . you New Zealand is the best 
Colony are forwarded, if so required, free of P^ o^ ^^ colonies for a poor man to come 
expense, to the place of residence of the to, as there is plenty of work for industrious 
person nominating. persons, and good wages. I remain, dear 

The number of immigrantai introduced friend, ^ 

by the Geiieial Government, under the Ma/rch, 1674. Daniel H. 

Public Works and Immigration Acts, up to ' 

the 31st March last, amounted to 17,879 Extract of Letter /rom Gborgb S. to Thos. 
souls, of whom 7,738 were nominated by S., of Flushing, Falmouth, Cornwall, 
their friends. In brin^g these to the Dj^ Brother— You say you would 
Colony, ninety-one ships were employed, the like to come out to New. Zealand : come, 
average length of voyage being under ^j aU means, and come at once ; the wages 
ninety days. The immiOTants introduced . you would get here is more than double 
have been immediately disposed of; m (from 8s. to 10s. per day), and Uving just 
fact, the supply of all kinds of labour has „ reasonable as in England. You need not 
been, and remains, inadequate to the i^ under any auTdety, as there is plenty or 
demand. There have been occasional ^ork for a good workman Uke vobrseif. I 
instances where artisana, having only know- ghall be glad to see and to entertain you. 
ledge of one branch of a particular trade, x^ere are a great number of young fellows 
e.g., fitters, &c., from the manufacturing at Flushing who would do well out here 
towns, have found a difficulty in accommo- instead of half starving at home. You can 
dating themselves to the requirements of try to induce them to come with you, and 

-^ — — r — as many respectable females as you can 

* It is not intended to continue for any "possibly get. ^ They can all come bv the 
lengthof time to inve free pasrages. Shortly, same application and by the same snip as 
the immigrant will probably be required to you would come by. Hoping in a short time 
give a promisfliory note for the repayment of to see you out. Yours affectionately, 
at least a portion of the oost of passage. March^ 1874. G. S. 
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• 

When you write to the Agent-General, all denominations. Good Templars' Lodges 

don't foiget to ae^ to be allowed to embark in great numbers. Building Societies, oat 

at Plymouth instead of London, as this of which you can acq uire cottage and free- 

would be a great saving of money. It cost hold for little more than a rent by monthly 

me about £6 to get to ship from pushing, payments in the course of a few years. 

ExtractofLetter/romJAMEsM.toMARTHA OJese and many more are within the reach 

P., of Pabley, Scotland. of every steady, prudent man. In nomj- 

p..K Mak™.-! ad^e you to take ^^^^Z^] UXuTd' /oTtlSS^'^t 

^ oppoitumty to come to New ZeiJand. %^^^ ^^^ advantage you to come here, do 

Your relations have all done weU If you ^^^ ^ ^ ;^J^3 ^^^ ^^^ ;,iU 

' 3;^V^^'<^dren'8S^^^ it do, come or not come, 

you should embrace this opportunity. You gj/^^^ ^j^e up your minds to come 

wiU geta free passage, ana I beheve, by (fo, mark, I want you lu to come willing 

application to the Agent-Geneial, you may ^^ ^^^ ^^^ j^ ^ / important for aU t5 

saQ from Gksgow, and any of your fnends ^^ willm^and should outfit or passage to 

or rehitions may apply to the Agent- j- ^^^^^ ^^ind in the way, applyto gup 

General, and they may come with you. ^^^^^ ^^jj^ g. I wiU iistiSbt him, by 

You may ponsult with my cousin, Mrs. to-morrow's mail, regarding that, so if yoi 

Jean L., and I beheve she wdl both advise ^ ^^^^ ^ come there wiU be notldng 

and asMst you to go you and family, and ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ to pay, save you wifi 

Margaret McM., and sb many young girls ^^^ ^ Lo^^^^ '^^ ^^ 

as you can get, of a respectable character thing^Way have to get from our mutu^ 

but not otEerwise. If you come I wiU fHend W. H. If you come, let me know, 

receive you at WeUmgton : rest satisfied ^^ I wiU look out for you. So no more 

on that pomt Yours truly, ^^^^ '' 

March, IS74. Jambs M. Yours truly, . 

Charles McN. 
Copy of Letter /romCHARiiBsMcN., Boot- . . 

maker, Christdhurch, to Johk. S., Gates- Oopy of Letter fr(m Mart G., of Canter- 

head-on-Tyne, England. bury, N.Z., to Patrick K, of Galway, 

10^ Decemher, 1873. Ireland. 

Dear John, — I have this day nonunated 81h DecernbeTf 1873. 

you and your family as people specially Dear Uncle Patrick,— If you come to 
fitted for good colonists. My reasons for this country, it is not one shilling a day 
nominating you are three. First, we need you will have as at home, but from five to ten 
good and steady men, such as you are, to shillings per day here. If you were to re- 
assist in settling the country ; second, your main at home all the days of your life you 
own prospects would be very much better never would* be out of poverty. You can 
than they are in England ; and third, the see yourself, all that left home, to your own 
prospects of your daughters would be in- knowledge, how well they are doing in this 
creased a hundred-fold. For instance, such country, sending money home to their 
a girl as your oldest daughter must be by parents and friends. Single women get 
this time, would receive as a nurse girl, from £20 to £36 a year here, single men 
from £lb per year upwards. As another from £40 to J^60 a year and found. Mar- 
instance of what a girl can do as a machinist, ried couples, without family, get from £60 
I have one ; she is now about sixteen years to £100 a year, house, and found. Pro- 
of age ; I pay her 10s. per week ; I do not visions of all kinds are much cheaper here 
find her ; she is very smart, of course ; her than at home. Beef and mutton from 2d. 
hours of work are from half-past 8 am. to to 5d. per lb. Bread, the four-pound loaf, 
5 p.m. ; and you could depend on getting 7d. Milk, 3d. per quart. Eggs, Is. per 
from 50s. to 60s. a week yourself, and most dozen. Ham, 6(L to lOd. per lb. Olothinor 
things as cheap as they are in England ; reasonable enough. Tradesmen of all kinds 
and before I close I might say, you can do well here : at present are getting from 
have all the comforts of me here as fully as ten to twelve shillings per day. If you 
you can in Gateshead-on-Tyne. should come, you may some day have a 

Time would fail me to write half the place of your own freehold for ever ; and I 
advantages of this place over England. One* have.no doubt that you will be thankful for 
great advantage is the hours of labour in the chance of coming out free, as a good 
our trade are much shorter, being from many who have come out on the assisted 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Another, schoolmg for . emigration are doing well Mr. Cbiirlos 
children for next to nothing. Churches of J. K., I have no doubt, if you should r*»- 
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2 aire, would write foi you to the Agent in Extract of Letter from Agnes P., to 
rondon. Charles T., of ShetlmicL 

I am, dear Unole and Aunt, 13t^ Jcmwmfy 1874. 

Your eyer fond Nieoe, I write you to inform you that joiners 

Mart G. here are getting 12s. a day ; that the conn- 
P.S. — ^I have sent for my father, motiier, try is h^thy ; that the Toyage, though 
sisters, and brother, the same time as I did lon^, is pleasant and not dangerous ; and to 
for you, that you may be tojgether. I have invite you to come out along with Miuy if 
also sent for I^atrick 0., wue, and family, you are now married to her. Tou can get 
who will do well here. a free passage on applying as directed 

above. ^____ 

Copy of Letter/rom Jeremiah B., of Can- 
terbury, N.Z., to Bessie F., of Coolatin, Extract of Letter from A, M, to Thomas 
Counly Wicklow, Ireland. M., of Shetland. 

8(A December, 1873. 18^ Jamuxry, 1874. 

This is a very good country for all that I invite you all to come out here ; we are 
are inclined to get on. Tou will get from getting fine wages. The country is fine 
£20 to £26 a year, and when you wish to and healthy. Wages are— for labourers, 
many, you will have no difficulty in getting 8s. a day ; caroenters, 12s. ; blacksmiths, 
a husband. I like the countiy very well 10s. to 15s. ; shoemakers, j£3 a week ; tai- 
I am sure if the peoj^e of Ireland knew lors, £3 a week ; servant girls, from 10s. to 
what a fine country it is, many would come 15s. a week. My girls are engaged at lOs. 
out. I got employment at once at £1 per a week, and the other two at ISs. and 13s. 
weefa^ for ei^ht hours' work a day. I eet Sailors are getting £S a month. We are 
overtime at tiie same rate. I also have the all getting 8s. a day. Come away ; and if 
best of board and lod^png. I am living your daughter is married, let her and her 
with W. D. from my own country. More husband come. ___ 
demand for single girls and men than for 

married couples. There is now free immi- Extract of Letter/rom Jemima S. to Mart 
gration here. If you know of any person C. H., of Shetland. 

Uke yourself, they will have no difficulty in ISth Jamnmry^ 1874. 

getting out by writiog. I think it wiU Some of the people of Unst do not wish 
cost you £\ for outfit. emigration to New Zealand to go on, lest 

they should have to pay larger wages to 

Copy of Letter/rom Jesse W., Canterbury, their servants, but I am glad I came. I 

New Zealand, to Dai^iel W., Brinklow, have 12s. a week in a nice family, and am 

near Coventry, Warwickshire. well and happy. I wish you to imitate me 

13^^ Janua/ryy 1874. and come here, where you can be well and 
Dear Brother, — ^I hope you will make get something like wages. I am getting 
up your mind and come to New Zealand at just about eight times the wa^es I got 
once : it will be the best day's work you in Unst. Give information to all the girls 
ever done. Tou will be sure of immecuate you know in Unst. There is a ^^e&t de- 
employment at good wages when ^ou land, mand for servant girls at wages from 10s. 
Food is very cheap, and wages mgh : vou a week to 15s. and even 20s. 

will be abletosavemore every week herethan 

you are earning where you are now. New From the SovtMwnd TiTnes. 

Zealand is a fine and healthy country ; no Copy of a Letter from Bichard Gtolding, 

one can help but like it. Any man may do an immigrant by ship Scimitar^ to the 

well that will work. - Jesse W. Barrack Master, Immigration Depdt, In- 

■ vercardll. 

Letter from Rev. M. L. C. to Charles A., Dear Sir,— -I cannot take leave of you 

of Ojoucester Street, Commercial Bead, without expressing my best thanks to ^ou 

E., London. for your kiudness and the never-tiring 

I21h Jcmuaryj 1874. energy and trouble you have taken to se- 

Take a few hundred young men and cure the immigrants cood places and good 

women with you, particularly carpenters pay. Through your Kindness, I have se« 

and tradespeople, or farmers with a little cured a good place, at cood wages, and a 

money. We want a few thousand Irish good home to go to. On our arrival you 

here firom Tipperary. I wish there were a received us with great kindness, and much 

few of them near the home acents to help credit is due to you for the way you treated 

Irish or English Catholics out here. us. You had a good supper ready for us 

I the minute we came to the depdt. I can 
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9a£elj my joa did dl joa oonld to make w bakiiig powdery or yott will fasve notimiii^ to 
wdoome and bappj. Wo banre not to- oat hSk ahip bJoooita. Toa get your floor 
eeivod mch kindnww and treatment ainoe weic^bed out to yim, and yoa can mix the 
we left home aa we baye leeeifed in tfaia powder in it and it will make toj good 
depdL I find, Hor fti^«*ilin<— slid comfort^ biead. Dont omit that Oubonate of 
tbiB plaee beati all tint I baire been to yet aoda and taitaik acid mi^ do, but not so 
I am nqnested to thank yon h^ mt Mkm' well aa the baking powder! A large tin of 
immigrantB for yoor nerer-tinng kindnen blaeaits wonld be a good thing to faring, 
to them since oar amral here. Many of Some bnndy and a little ginger wine is 
ihem oonld not wxite to thank yon ; o&en also spod to baye. The ftmale em^;nmt8 
got employment ao qnick that they did not are Srided into meeBea of six or eight 
httye time to do so. I promised I wonld do persons, and eadi mess has a table. Toa 
it for thraa. I shall forward a copy of this mnst keep a good look-ont for yonr own 
letter to Dorer, Ken^ Enriand, to Colonel share, and keep aU ^ur own thi^ locked 
Coachman, B.A. ; B^jor Dickson, M.P. for np. Be fiank, obliging, and kind to all, 
Dorer ; the Earl of Gilford, Lady Cock- bat make a fiiend d no one, and keep ^or 
boaine,and Colonel Henderson, Chief Com- tongne still, for there is always some acaiH 
missioner of PoHce, London (whose serrice dal and bother going on : so m adrised, and 
1 have jost left to come here). This is keepbyyoarselyesontheToyage. I forgot 
a fine coontr^ for a yoong man to come to, to tell yon to bate a hat on when yon leare 
and a man with a fiimily can do well in this home, not too good to wear on bond ship, 
place. There is plenty ci work, and good and hate some bits €i staff in yonr carpet 

Sy for eififat horns' work. I have myself bag to trim it np after a while, as it wiU 
I a good home to come here^ and I am soon get to look shabby. Akohare adresa 
folly paid for my troable in coming out in yoor bag to wear on Sanday, with eolLir 
here. I should adyise eyeiy one tiiat wants and eaSb, Ton mnst also bate some ]i|p[it 
to better his position in life to come here, print frocks to wear in the tropes. Yon 
The aboye-named gentlemen will haye a would need three, which yon can haye 
copy of this letter to get pablished in the in yoor box, as you will getutem out, Aere 
En^ish papers. I promised to send them bemff .a general tom-ont of boxes to let the 
a trae account of tne treatment receiyed people get their light things for the best, 
here. Ton may publish this, if yon think After that comes &e cold, for which yofn 
fit. — ^I am, ft&i must haye worsted ca£b and a good warm 

BiGHABD QoLDDTO, jacket to wear all day, also a diawl or 

doak to take round yon, fcnr the cold is 

An Inmiigranl^ Adyiee to her Sisters. eeyero. All your dirty dc^es yon will get 

SiUh January, 1874. washed at the immigration banacks when 
Bfturo as few things as you can, luggage you land. Haye some little bits of things 
being one of the most troublesome iSIogs to pat round your neck. They help to 
po68U)le for single women. Each of you make you look tidy. Aboye fUl, do not 
must haye one box that you can get at, anstwer any letters that may be written 
once a month, during the yoyage. Into it to you by any of the sailors or passengers, 

Eut all your best thmgs. Each must also for as they are not allowed to speak, they 
aye a krge carpet-bag with a good lock, write. Ton know they drees and go to 
In it put twelye shifts, to saye washing, for church on board just the same as on land, 
if you haye to wash them with salt water it Be sure to haye yonr Bible and some of 
snoils^ them — old ones will do yery well ; Bpurgeon's sermons handy to read. Also 
also ei^t or ten pairs of stockings and two haye a coarse apron to put on idien it 
flannel petticoats, besides the one you haye is your tarn to wash up the dishes for your 
on, so that you may haye enough to last mess, 
through the yoyage. Haye a&o a red ■■ 

^}j\!^Jl^^ '**!."*''*' ""^ P^"^ ^"a Oumber^s Journal, Feb. Uth, 1874. 
of pms and needles with you, as well as , — , ^ 

any work you could bring to do during the SmcBspecifyinffsomeof thecircumstancea 
yoyage, knitting or sewing, thread for which recommend New Zealand to &your- 
tatting, or anything you can get Each able consideration, we haye receiyed fresh 
must haye her own bag, which you will be information from a friend in the Colony, on 
allowed to keep in your berth, and you will which eyery reliance may be placed. In 
get to them when you like. Let the boxes his letter, dated from Wellington, 23d No- 
be properly addressed, and stitch an ad- yember, 1873, he says, " We are now offer- 
dress on each of the bags. You shQuld ing free passages to all who can pass the 
haye a small box for three shilling tins sekction. We do not want paupers o^ 
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infinh people ; bnt fierflons Able and wiUiiu; to show tsf tbmpefMfktf tb jtldgd of the 

to wor^ of all kiiid3, are in urgent dem^C ^^^trast between tntoe nations as fields for 

espeeiallr good doniestlo Bertants. Atthi^ immigi^tion, allow me to infotin ^ti tliat I 

the ' Helen Denny/ came in last iTeek from hare been in idnioBt eterr State in the 

tiOndon, with 130immigiantii-Ha mete drop Ametitan Union, alM iii ail tlie prindpil 

in the backet. I went yesterdayto Mount provinces and towns in Oaiilidi^lltidihTofiidi- 

Cook barracks to see them. They were out several of the leadiii|( iiiiU<^ in tne 

a very tidy, respectable body. Some girift Obntinent of Ett^ope^ and thai mider df- 

from London were among theih. OnCi a comsttooesWherel^IhadeTeryopnc^ftanity 

smaH; little lassie, aged serenteen, had been to see and kno# the real state <n niitttets 

in seMce since she was elereii. In her there, and net #hat they isth refi^esented In 

last place she got 3b. yet week. Here she emigration pcbmphletB And other ac(iounte, 

was already engaged at 10s. The climate written expressly for the sake of trade and 

seemed to strike thein. One also remarked, not fbr the sake of the poor emlMnts^ Who, 

* How clean all the people are 1 ' THub does in many cases, only become ticnuis to mie- 

not strike us who are used to it, but any one leading adrertisementd. 

who knows the back slums of every big The ship chtirtered for bn^ eonteyanee 

town in England and Scothmd, must ob- was one of the strongest and most seaworthy 

serve a marked contrast in tiie appearance that could be foundln England, being built 

of the t>eople in our colonial towns. AU of Indhm teak in thi^ days when stability 

dress well, and the #omen of the reiy was considered before speedy and material 

humblest rank, I think, extravagantly so. was thoroughly seasoned before it was put 

But wages being good and employment in use. Omr voyage was somewhat longer 

abundant and no accumulation of a de- than the average run, but the confidence we 

praved idle ckss, squalor and poverty are all had in the old ship's stability, owing to 

not to be seen. It is undonbtecDv pleasing her having survived the terrific storm we 

to see the iidy smartness of the young encountereid in the Bay d Biscay on the 

women, married and single. People are 2nd of February last, as Well as the excellent 

here more simple in their habits than is the quality and sufficient quantity of provisions 

case at Melbourne. There the overplus of served to us throughout the royage, would 

wealth, along with a degre^ of recklessness, have prevented any codiments upon that 

have led to an artificial and bloated style of subject, were It not that we, unfortunately, 

living. Carriages and luxurious houses are had simple fever on board. I am sorty I 

there the rage — a result being that many get cannot speak in the same terms of the 

into difficulties. Here, things are taken bedding provided for those Who eame out 

more naturally. As resnuds immigration. On the assisted passage scheme. The mat- 

I enclose a summary of wages offered to tresses consisted of wool^ hair, and a mixture 

artiztos and others, nrom a local paper." of rags or tailors' parings. Now it is this 

mu *ii • T xi^ .XX 1 ■»* T last part of the mixture that I don*t approve 

The foUowinff Letter, wntten 6y afo. John ^f, aSit has (at least) a tendency tb carry 

^r5^^'?^^*^*^.'*55L"'*^Sp?T^ disease on board. I remembef seeing one 
of Utoterl)uj7;,iscopiedfromanBdmburgh ^f the pillows cut open by the young men, 
paper,the2)a^yJBeww,of llthDec.1878. and it wntained thrsame nteureas the 
Sib,— The £su;ilities at present afforded by beds, with an addition of still more objee- 
the Gotemment of New Zealand for the tionable ingredients. Theonly other arrange- 
conreyance of immigrants to this Ck>lony, ment that I considered deficient was the 
and we kindness with which they ate Want ofventiktion by means of ^^jalousees^' 
treated on their arrival, ought certainly to between the compartments between decks, 
be taken advantage of bv an immense especially between those that had only one 
number of the working classes of Great hatchway or inlet to them ; also, the want 
Britain. My best way to bring these of private doors in bulkheads, to be used 
advantages under tour notice is by givinp; omj by the sutgeon-superintend^t on 
a brief account of the manner in whic^, ordmary occasions, but in the event of any 
those who came here with me three months alarm or accident in one compartment thut 
ago were treated by the immigration the passengers could be removed without 
authorities, both throughout the voyage the danger of going on deck. This last 
from Ex^land and on our arrival here; auo arrangement would have saved a great 
by brie^ alluding to the prospects and exposure to danger, and several injuries 
inducements held out in tms Colony for sustained by the passengers and crew when 
immigrants, and by comparing these with our ship was disabled in the Bay of Biscay, 
what is to be met within the United States After the usual inconreiuMcee of a long 
of America or Canada. In order, therefore, confinement on board ship, we arrived at 

p 2 
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the port of LjMLUmf OBnterbaxy, in the in America and Canada as well as here. It 
ktter end of June (the middle of winter ia now about three months since we came 
here), aud as we had foTer on board were here^ and dozing that time I hare freqnently 
yeij properly and to our adTantage ordered oome across several of my feUow-passengerSy 
into quarantme, on Ripa Island, where we both men and women, and after an inter- 
were reoeiyed with mat Idndness by the change of the nsual oongratolatiooB, ''How 
master and matron, Mr. and MnkPlmnber. are yon getting on, and what are you 
We spent the next ten days there ; eyery doing ? " are inyariably the next questions, 
one cleaning up and preparing his kit for and m eyenr case the answer has been — 
colonial life, the men working a few hours *^ First-rate." I am happy to say that I 
daily, making paths, &c., around the build- haye hitherto been able to return the same 
ings, which were not quite finished for our answer. I will now giye the price of pro- 
reception. The arrangements made upon yisions, ftc, that they may be compared 
this little island for the comfort of unfortu- with the aboye rates of wages : — ^Beef^ 3d. 
nate immigrants are certainly yery good, to 4d. per lb. ; mutton, 2d. to 3d. per lb. ; 
and the hospital wards and all the other 4 lb. loaf; 5d. to 6d. ; tea, sugar, coffoe, 
arrangements for the comfort and separation butter, cheese, eag^ &c., about the same 
of the sick are upon the most modem and price as in the old country. House rents 
approyed principle. During our stay there and coab are half as much again, or 60 per 
we were supplied with abundance of fresh cent, more than at home ; and dothing, 
proyisions, and whateyer was required for boots, &c., about 15 to 20 per cent, more 
the use and comfort of the sick was granted than at home. A working man can liye in 
on demand. any of the boarding-houses in Ohristchuich 
On the 8th of July we were taken on board for 16s. to 16s. per week, and haye a variety 
a small screw steamer and conyeyed to Lyt- of butcher meat three times, a day. Spiri- 
telton, where we all expected to be thrown tuous liquors cost 6d. a glass eyerywhere 
upon our own resources; but not so— a train here; but '^God forbid" that any person 
was there in readiness to conyeyus to bar- will come here with the intention to drink 
racks, near Ghristchurch, where sll those who his surplus money. If there should be such 
had no friends to go to might remain, free * a person, allow me to inform him that there 
of expense, until they got employment. At is a well-conducted lunatic asylum here, 
the same time, the authorities adyertised and that one for drunkards is in course of 
that so many of different trades were there erection ; in either of which it is more than 
awaiting employment, and the result was likely he will end his days. ^' The Mysteries 
that nearly all of them were engaged the of Glasgow Whisk;^" would be a joke to the 
next morning at the following rates of '^ Mysteries of Ghnstchurch Spirits,'' if they 
wages : — Married couples, j£60 per annum, were similarly dealt with and exposed in the 
and found ; single men, farm labourers, public papers. The dass of people that is 
£Z6 to ^52 per annum, and found ; boys, required here is the actual working class, — 
J01O per annum ; single women, general men and women who are neither afraid nor 
seryants, £20 to ^£30 ; and nurses ;tl2 per ashamed to work, and not yeiy particular 
annum. All those who had the good what kind of work they turn their hands 
fortune to be tradesmen got from lOs. to to. All such people are bound to better 
12s. per day of eight lK>urs, that being a their condition Iby coming here, not only as 
day's work here. In a few days more we seryants, working shorter hours and better 
were scattered all oyer the Proyinoe, the £»d and paid than at home, but with the 
Immigration Officer forwarding those that prospect of being either landowners orbusi- 
had fnends up the country to their desti- ness people i^r a few years of toil : what 
nation free of expense. All these facts will they could neyer aspire to in the dd couur 
clearly show that it is not necessary to haye try. It is not the man or woman who 
much monejr at the time of landing in this dways enjoyed a luxurious life in a com- 
Proyince to insure success; on the contrary, fortable situation in the old countiytiiat 
those who haye money will not accept a realizes most the adyantages of coming to 
rough-and-ready job until their money is a country like this ; but the x>oor, hard- 
spent, and necessil^ compels them to do so ; wrought man who could barely afford from 
whereas the man that hail no money at the his small earnings a sufficiency of the ne- 
time of landing took the first employment cessaries of life to himself and his family. 
he got the chance of, and by the time the I do not mean to say but the first man will 
other man commences work the cards are make more money here than in the old 
changed, and the one who landed poor, and country; but there is a considerable differ- 
may be penniless, is better off than the ence between gratifying the mind with 
other. I always found this to be the case a heayy purse, and satictifying the era- 
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UBgiy appetite with a good 

y much from my own experi- 
he climate of this Provmce, 
lot being here a whole season ; 
•t I have seen and learned from 
iliable sonrces, I consider it 
dapted to British constitutions, 
oter has been yery mild ; there 
,Teat deal of rain, but no snow 
.ains. The nights are, in pro- 
.der than the dam Lnd the 
re sudden than at home. I can 
much upon the subject of land- 
only that I see from the daily 
'so many hundreds of thousancfs 
in^ sold weekly, and the average 
bout £2 per acre.. The greater 
\a Province is a vast pban, with- 
so that the land can easily be 
and a crop cot off the first seasonu 
3en informed that for about 12s. 
can be got ploughed ; so that for 
L £Z per acre uie' land can be 
tnd put under crop, except the 
lied. Cattle are very dieap here. A 
►year-old horse can be bought for 
very good serviceable horse can 
for ntuf that sum, and even for 
A good milch cow can be 
£4, 10s. to £6, 10s. Articles of 
and machinery are more expen- 
at home ; but from what I have 
from landowners here, it does 
Ruch a large sum as a stranger 
apt to think to start a man in a 
>le £Etrm of his own. 
mrch, the capital of this Province, 
[ia population of about 10,000 souls, 
of three-and-twenty years' habita- 
churches of different denomina- 
museum, zoological garden, 
., lunatic asylum, and a prison ; 
Fof which it must be admitted that 
thriving Colony. 

now, for comparison, briefly relate 
Vs treatment on arrival at New 
After the usual international pre- 
es are gone through, the Custom 
come on board and commence to 
the luggage. Every box and parcel 
ked without mercy, and in some 
e contents thrown upon deck with- 
g at all particular what injuries 
y sustain. Every package is then 
with a numbered brass ticket, a 
Ite of which is given to the owner to 
it at Castle Gardens. Immigrant 
e are then transferred to a steam- 
barge, to be conveyed to the land* 
. After landing, the inmiigrants 
pass a gate in single file, and enter 



their names, profession, and destination in 
a book; after which an official mounts a 
rostrum and gives them a few good instruc- 
tions, such as " those that have friends up 
the country to go to them at once ; those 
who can go up country to look for work to 
do so wit£out delay, as their stay in town 
will be expensive, and their prospects to get 
employment not so good, &c., &c. ; " after 
this they are set at liberty to procure em- 
ployment as best they can. There is an 
employment agency there, but where several 
t^housands are landed day after day, a very 
small per-centage indeed find employment 
there. There is also a money exchange 
office, where the fhll value is always given 
without imposition. As soon as a number 
of immigrants make their appearance out- 
side the building, they are accosted by a 
legion of " land-warks,** for whom no false- 
hood is too great, and no scheme to extort 
money too base. This class of men, or 
rather " licensed imposters,^ are to be met 
with at all the landmg-stages and principal 
railway-stations in America. There is still 
another class of imposters to be guarded 
against, and that is employment agents : 
they will tdl the ** greenhorn " that so many 
situations of different kinds at vsrious 
salaries are at their disposal, and by paying 
a certain sum he can have one of them 
'Hlurough their influence," if he is found 
suitable. Almost invariably the applicant 
is found ^ unsuitable," and not only forfeits 
the agent's commission, but during the 
interval — ^which, if it can possibly be ef- 
fected, will be several days — he is not only 
losing time, bat incorring expense. Now. 
suppose that a man gets employment there 
at a higher pay than in Great Britain, yet 
he has msurmountable difficulties to contend 
with, which, in my opmion, will more than 
outweigh his advantages. There are the 
extremes of climate. In summer the heat 
is almost tropical, and in winter the cold is 
almost polar. Besides these, a British sub- 
ject is an alien there, and cannot be ad- 
mitted into any Government employ until 
he takes the oaths of affiliation, and dis- 
claims any future allegiance to his mother 
country; so that he has neither voice nor 
vote in the affairs of the county, town, or 
State, in which he resides. I admit that 
many thousands have bettered their circum- 
stances by emigmting from Great Britain to 
America, but I maintain that if these people 
had only used the same exertions m this 
province as they were compelled to do 
there, they would have acquired mudi 
greater results with still greater ease. The 
security of life and property is another 
great consideration, and I must say that 
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then are good lawg and institationg ia the back woods of Canada, but I oonsider 
Amerioa : but the law is not enforced there that the immigrant's great object shoald 
as strictly as it is here, and Uiat may ao- be ''wages xm&i easy ciica m atan o ea," not 
eoont, to a certain extent, for the uncer- ** labour under difladTantage&'' sndi as he 
fmntf of life and property. There is still will meet with in Canada. Wnen I say that 
another reason for it as well, and that is I have seen more men looking for work in 
the great influx of ill-disposea peo^e that Canada, ^d pould not find any, than ever 
resort to it from all the nations of Aurope I n^w in Great Britain, in pronortion to the 
and elsewhere every year. No sensible poiralation, it may be thougnt that I am 
person will for one moment think that the prejudiced against Canada ; but I am not, 
sea YOTSfle across the Atlantic will change %na this is truth. From published statistics 
their habits, though it may enre them of it will be seen that so manjr thousands 
the bile. I must not leave jron under the are annuity emigrating to Britbh North 
impresiion that every one w immigrant America, but I am prepared to sa^ that 
meets with in America will attempt to take twelve months after landing one-third of 
advantage of him. He will meet with them ^at least) are only to be found in the 
peoj^le m the most noble mindif and purest Unitea States, where they are mnoh better 
motives ther^ who will not only give him paid. Provisions are cheaper than in 
good instructioiii but actually exert them- Britain, but it must be remembered that 
selves to do hiin a good |um fmd procure i^ long winter is to be provided for, when 
emplojqient for hinu The United States of no work can be done. The great indnce- 
Amenca are, in my tumble opinion, the ment in Canada is the Cree-homestead prin- 
most independent nation in the world, ciple of aoqjuiring land ; but what is land 
because they are self-«nipportmg ; but as a to a poor immigr^t, without means to 
field for inunigration, I cannot m any wa^ cultivate it ? Nor at the present rate of 
compare their advantages with those of this wages there wi he have any great hopes of 
Province, where no uncivil Custom officers acquiring means to keep himiemlf respectable, 
ransack your baggage on arrival ; no land- The amount of money necessary to clear one 
sharks impose upon and mislead you ; no acre of land in Canada will buy and dear 
extremes of climate burden your daily toil; from three to five aore^ in this Province, 
where employment is not oiAj eosy to be and that without imy loss of time. There 

![ot, but actualijr procured for immigrants are no provisions wdp by the Canadian 
the demand being always greater thui the Government for the maintenance of immi- 
supply) ; yrheie the laws are purely British, grants until they find employment ; on the 
and strictly enforced bv an efficient police contrary, they caution them to be prepared 
force, rendering life ana ]^roperty as safe as with means for that purpose ; and I can only 
in any part of Great Bntam ; and where say that the more he is prepared the better 
the immigrant npon his arrival is entitled for hiniseH Canada is an extensive Do- 
to all the privileges, and if competent, may minion, rich in timber, i^griculture, and 
occupy any position or office in the Pro- minerals | but as a field for emigration it 
vince without the ceremony of affiliation or will only rank second to the United States, 
disclaiming future fidelily to his mother which I have already classed as second to 
counti^. this Colony. The same religious privileges 

I will now very briefly refer to Canada as and rights of nationality are enjoyed by 
a field for emigration, and I am sorry that British immigrants in Cimada as they have 
my experience there will not enable me to here ; but the extremes of climate are in- 
aavise any person who can live comfortably surmountable difficulties to oontend with, 
in Great Britain to go to that Dominion not only to the working man, but to the 
with a view to better his condition. Not formers as well, as they have to stall-feed 
onlv has he the extremes of climate to their cattle there for about five months in 
endure, which will prevent his working each year : while in this Province of New 
more than eiffht or at the most nine months Zealand they are neither housed nor fed 
in the year, out the rate of wages is not buj^ by what natiire provides for their wants 
much better than in the old country, A in the fields. 

labourmg man who will get a dollar (^. 2d.) I have not| as yet, been to Australia ; 
a da^ in Canada will get 7s. to 8s. in this but from the &ct that a great number of 
Piovince. I have seen strong able men the people here have come from there, I 
working in diffi^rent capacities, in Canada conclude that this is at least as good a field 
liar 75 cents (3s. l^d.) per day, and endur^ for immigration, with a mudi more prefer- 
ing the rays of a scorching sun to burden able climate. 

their toil I admit that Ihere n plenty of X have now given ypu a brief sunmaiy of 
work lor many thousands of immigrants in my observationif and experience in those 
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parts of the world that are the chief '^ fields 
for emigration/' hoping that they may 
stimulate a desire in the oosoms of at least 
some of my friends and acquaintances, who 
have to work for their daily bread, to seek 
it where, by honest labour, it is to be found 
plenteonsly and with considerable ease. It 
mav be thought by some that I have judged 
rashly ; and if such should be the case, my 
reply is, that it is while the scenes of poverty 
and distress, that are daily met with in the 
old country, are fresh in a person's memory, 
that he can best see the advantages of 



riches aud plenty such as are everywhere to 
be met with here. The subject is one that 
would req^uire a volume to be written upon 
to do it justice ; but I have neither time 
nor desire to become a historian. I have 
here truly and conscientiously, and without 
scruple or prejudice against one place more 
than another, given you the substance of 
my experience in those parts of the world, 
and should any of my mends or others be 
guided by it, and better their condition, I 
shall consider myself amply rewarded for 
my trouble. 
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Legislature 

Composed of the Governor, a Legislative 
Council appointed by the Crown for life, 
and a House of Representatives, containing 
seventy-eight members, elected for &yq 
years. 

Governor. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Kormaaby, 
K.C.M.G., Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Cabinet. 

Daniel Pollen, Premier, and Colonial Sec. 
Sir Julius Vogel, K.O.M.G., Postmaater- 

General, and Telegraph Commissioner. 
Sir Donald McLean, K.C.M.G., Minister 

for Native Affairs. 
Edward Richardson, Minis^r for Public 

Works. 
H. A. Atkinson, Colonial IVeasurer, 

Minister of Immigration, and Secretary 

for Crown Lands. 
William Hunter Reynolds, Commissioner 

of Customs. 
Charles C. Bowen, Minister of Justice and 

Commissioner of Stamp Duties. 
Wiremu Katene — ^Without portfolio. 
Wi Parata— Without portfolio. 

Agent-General. 

Agent-Gkneral for New Zealand in Lon- 
don — Isaac Earl Featherston. 

Secretary to Agent General's Department — 
Walter Eennaway. 



Legislativi; Council. 
Speaker — Sir J. L. C. Richardson, K.C.M.G. 
Chairman of Committees— M, Richmond, 
C.B. 

M&mherg, 



Acland, J. B. A. 
BaiUie, W. D. H. 
Bartley, T. H. 
Bonar, J. A. 
Brett, De R J. 
Buckley, G. 
Campbell, R. 
ChamberUn, H. 
Domett, A* 
Edwards, N. 
Farmer, J. 
Eraser, T. 
Grace, M. S. 
Gray, E. 
Hall, J. 
Hart, R. 
Holmes, M. 
Johnson, G. B. 
Johnston, J. 
Kenny, W. H. 
Kohere, M. 
Lahmann, H. H. 
Maclean, B. 
Mantell, W. B. D. 
Menzies, J. A. R. 

Clerk of the CouncU^Ii. Siowe. 

derk-Asaistamt—Q, W. Jordan. 

House of Representatives. 

flfpedker— Sir F. DiUon B^U. 

Chomman of Committees — 



Miller, H. J. 
Ngatata, W. T. 
Nurse, W. S. 
Paterson, J. 
Peacocke, J. T. 
Peter, W. S. 
Pharazyn, 0. J. 
Pillans, F. S. 
Pollen, D. 
Renwick, T* 
Rhodes, W.B. 
Richardson, Sir 
J.L.a,K.C.M.G. 

Richmond, M., C.B. 
Robinson, W. 
Russell, H. R 
Scotland, H. 
Stokes, R. 
Taylor, G.J. 
Taybr. J. P. 
Waternouse, G. M. 
Whitmore, G. S. 
Wigley, T. H. 
WiSisunson, Jas. 
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House of REPRESENTATivES--contm««d. Civil Establishment at Seat op 

Members. Government. 



Andrew, J. C. 
Atkinson, H. A. 
Ballance, J. 
Bell, Sir F. D. 
Bluett, W. J. G. 
Bowen, C. 0. 
Bradshaw, J. R 
Brandon, A. de R 
Brown, J. C. 
Brown, J. E. 
Biyce, J. 
Buckknd, W. T. 
Bunny, H. 
Carrington, F. A. 
Orei^hton, B. J. 
Curtis, 0. 
Cnthbertson, J. E. 
Dignan, P. 
Fitzherbert, W. 
Gibbs, W. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Harrison, W. H. 
Hunter, G. 
Ingles, H. A. 
Jackson, W. 
Johnston, W. W. 
Katene, W. 
Kelly, T. 
KeUy, W. 
Kenny, C. W. A. T. 
Luckie, D. M. 
Macandrew, J. 
McGiUivray, L. 
McGlashan, R 
M*Lean, Sir D., 

K.C.M.G. 
MXean, G. 
May, J. 
Mervyn, D. H. 
Montgomery, W. 
Mnnro, J. 



Murray, W. A. 
O'Oonor, E. J. 
O'Neill, C. 
Ormond, J. D. 
O'Rorke, G. M. 
Parata, Wirema 
Parker, C. 
Parker, G. B. 
Pearce, E. 
Pyke, V. 
Beeves, W. 
Reid, D. 
Reynolds, W. H. 
Richardson, E. 
Richmond, A. J. 
Rolleston, W. 
Sheehan, J. 
Shephard, J. 
Shepherd, T. L. 
Stafford, E. W. 
Steward, W. J. 
Swanson, W. 
Taiaroa, Hori Kerei 
Takamoana, Kaiai- 

tiana 
Thomson, J. W. 
Tolmie, W. A. 
Tribe, G. H. 
Vogel, Sir J., 

K.C.M.G. 
Von der Heyde, G. A. 
Wakefield, E. J. 
Wales, N. Y. A. 
Ward, — 
Webb, H. R. 
Webster, G. 
White, J. 
Williams, J. W. 
Wilson, SirCracroft, 

K..CS.I., CB. 
Wood, R. G. 



Grovemor and Commander-in-Chief — The 
Most Noble the Marquis of Normanby, 
K.C.M.G. 

Private Secretary — Captain Malin, 53rd 
Regiment. 

Aide-de-Camp— Lord Hervey Phipps. 

Clerk of Executive Council— Forster Goring. 



Clerk of Parliaments — F. E. Campbell 

Clerk of Writs— G. S. Cooper 

Clerk- A ssistant— G. Friend 

Second Clerk- Assistant— B.. Otterson 

Interpreter — T. E. Young 

Assistdnt Librarian — Ewen McColl 

Superintendents op Provinces. 

Auckland — Sir G. Grey 

Taranaki — Frederick Alonzo Carrington 

Hawke's Bay — John Davies Ormond 

Wellington— Wm. Fitzherbert, C.M.G. 

Nelson— Oswald Curtis 

Westland — James Alexander Bonar 

Marlborough — ^Arthur Penrose Seymour 

Canterbury — ^William Rolleston 

Otago — James Macandrew 



Premier — Hon. Daniel Pollen 
Secretary to Cabinet — G. S. Cooper 

Colonial Secretary's Office. 

Colonial Secretary — Hon. Daniel PoUen 
Under Secretary^G. S. Cooper 
Chief Clerk— A. M. Smith 
Qerk -R. H. Govett. 

Patent Office. 

Patent Officer— W. S. Reid 
Registrar — C. J. A. Haselden. 

Department of Justice. 

Minister of Justice — Hon. C. C. Bowen 
Under Secretary — R G. Fountain 
Chief Clerk — C. J. A. Haselden 
Record Clerk— E. F. Norris. 

Crown Law Office. 

Solicitor-Greneral — W. S. Reid 
Clerk— H. Williamson. 

Public Works Office. 

Minister of Public Works — Hon. E. Richard- 
son 
Under Secretary— John Knowles 
Chief Clerk— C. T. Benzoni 
Record Qerk- N. W. Werry 
Clerks— G. Ward, C. A. Baker, F. Clayton 
Accountant — H. Lawson 
Sub- Accountant — R. E. Bannister 
Clerks— L. B. St. George, W. C. Callcott 
Engineer-in-Chief — J. Carruthers 
Assistant Engineer-in-Chief— J. Blackett 
Superintending Engineers — H. P. Higgin- 

son. South Island ; C. B. Knorpp, North 

Island 
Engineers — H. Cijerwonka, R. P. Orme 
Chief Draughtsman — H. C. W. Wrigg 
Draughtsmen — T. Perham, A. Koch, F. 

BuU, W. G. Sealy, C. Pahner, W. H. T. 

Stewart, C. Wood, K. Douglas, J. Gibbes, 

A. A. Wrigg 
Junior Draughtsmen — C. H. Pierard, G. R. 

Card 
Record Gerk— H. T. Pycroft 
Computer — C. A. Knapp 
ngineer — A. G. Fowler. 
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Public Works Office — coniinued. Audit Office. 

District Endneers—J. Stewart, Auckland ; Commissioners of Audit 

J. T. Stewart, Maimi«^tu ; F. H. ^^^^^_(j^^^^_^ j^^^^.^^^^^^ 

Geisow, Greymouth ; W N. Blair, Comptroller-J. E. FitSlerald, C.M.G. 

Dunedin ; W . Erunton, Invercargill ; ^ ' 

C. Y. OConnor, Hokitika; A. D. 

Dobson, Westport. Deputy Auditor and Chief Clerk — J. G. 

Resident Engineers — ^W . H. Clark,Waikato ; Anderson. 

A. C. Turner, Tauranga ; J. Breen, Rangi- Clerks— C. H. Snow, Henry Hartwright, 

riri ; D. M. Beere, Te Ante ; W. H. R. E. E. Plimpton, L. C. Roskruge, R. 

Hales, Wanganui ; S. Harding, River- O'Connor, H. Bfalse, F. Back, J. Churton, 

head ; C. Weber, Napier ; G. M. Wink, C. L. Wiggens. 

Wellington ; J. R. Rees, Wanganui ; E. General Post Ofj-icb. 

Evajis, Westport ; D. Wj. McArthur, Pogtmaster.General-Hon.SirJuHusVogel, 

Greymouth ; B. H. Darnell, New Ply- K C M G 

mouth ; A. D. Austin, Nelson ; A. g ' t^w—W Gmv 

S±"%cX'rt%LS.'^ S^^'StoPoSt^r-General-E.^ 

giora; E.Cuthbert,Southbridge; J H. inspector-Thomas Rose 

Tokomairiro; W. E. Brunton, Inver- Ch^K-l^ W wTiS 

cargiU ; Alex. Aitl^n, Grahamstown. j^^^ j^^^^ Okrk-H. Morrow 

Colonial Architect-W.JI. Clayton cierks-G. M. Nation, L. HalliweU, W. S. 

Accountant-W. A. Gardiner. Rodger, W. Hickson. 

Colonial Treasurer's Department. Telegraph Department. 

Chuf Office. Comniissionei^~Hon.SirJ.Vogel,K.C.M.G. 

Colonial Treasurer— Hon. H. A. Atkinson General Manager— C. Lemon 

Secretary to the Treasury, Receiver-General, Accountant— Abraham Sheath 

and Paymaster-General— C. T. Batkin Qhief Qerk— A. T. Maginnity 

Accountant to the Treasury— J. C. Gavin Electrician-^W. H. Floyd 

Confidential Clerk- E. Fox Clerks— G. Gray, J. G. Corbett 

Clerk for Loan and Trust Accounts— T. Cadets— S. Cimino, C. Storey, E. C. Corliss, 

Truman' W. Wardrop 

Beceiver-GeneraVs Branch, Mechanician — H. F. Smith 

Chief Clerk— W. H. Warren Storekeeper— J. T. Williamson. 

Clerks — T. H. Boughton, W. G. Holds- Customs Department. 

; worth,P. P. Webb, W.T. Thane, J. Gaudy, Commissioner— Hon. W. H. Reynolds 

J. Powne,E.L. Mowbray, F.Kde Castro. Secretary and Inspector of Customs— W. 

BaymasUr Generals Branch, Seed 

Chief Clerk and Cashier— W. Best Chief Clerk— W. France 

Clerks -J. H. Gillard, J. B. Heywood, M. Clerks- H. W. Williams, G. W. Ewart. 

McCredie, J. McGowan, J. C. Davie, D. {Distilleries Branch.) 

Gumming, C. Meacham, W. E. Cooper, chjef Inspector— W. Seed 

C. L. Woledge, T. J. Davis, G. J. Clap- Inspector— W. Heaps 

ham, C. F.W. Palliser, F. Sheppard, Cadet— P. Brown. 

C. OH. Smith. {Mann^ Branch,) 

Eecord Bran^Ji. Secretaxy-W. Seed 

Chief Clerk— ILBlundeU Marine Engineer— John Blackett, C.E. 

Clerk— W. W. Bodman. Inspector of Steamers and Nautical Assessor 

Bvhlic Trustee^ 8 Office, — R. Johnson 

Public Trustee and Accountant in Bank- Inspector of Steamers and Engineer 

ruptcy— J. Woodward Surveyor— J. Nancarrow 

Clerk 0. D. de Castro. Examiner of Masters and Mates in Naviga- 

* a™.,,« r^™^ tion, &c. — R. A Edwin, Com. R.N. 

^ . . Stamp Office^ Clerk-L. Wilson. 

Commissioner — Hon. C. C. Bo wen __ ^^ ^ 

Secretary— R. C. Hammerton Native and Defence Office. 

Clerks — Edward h, Ingpen, William Native Minister— Hon. Sir Donald McLean, 

Withenj K.C.M.G. 
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Native and Dkfbncb Otfioe— con^nweS. ImnoRATioN Depabi*msnt. 

Under Secretary for Natiye Affaiis— H. T. Minister for Immigration — Hon. H. A. 

Clarke Atkinson 

Assistant Natiye Secretary — H. Halse Under Secretary — C. E. Hanghton 

Acting Undersecretary for Defence — Lieut- Accountant — J. F. Ballard 

CoL W. Monle Glerbh-E. 0. Gibbes, B. Lynch, G. T. . 
Chief Clerk— T. W. Lewis Waitt. 

Accountant-- ImmigraUm Office, aUo Emigration 

i"*^^^^* Ir T^i? ^u Officers under Passmgers Act. 

Kecord Clerk— W. J. Morpeth * i_i j t\ n n 

Clerks— A Boughton, F. N. BusseU, F. W. f ^°¥*^?:-^'-/^^«'U t,,,. 
Biemenschneider, G. H. Daviis, B. 5?°^^*^?? S^^'^T^ ^i^ 
Whitaker, W. C. Higgin P^*17^w^-t>^???^^^ 

Commissioner of Native Beserves— Major S'???*fJ" *^ir V^TlSr ** 
Charles Heaphy, V.C. Wellmgton-H. J. H. Eliott 

MUiUaanivdw^ Branch. ^^T "" ^^^^^'"^ F- ^^' 

aerk— P. Stevens. Napier— G, T. Fannin 

Laiid Purchase Branch. MarlboroB«h— John Barleyman 

Lierit-Colonel J. H. H. St. John Nelso^-Q Elliot 

Ciert ^p Sheridan. ureymoutn — tl. b. Wylae 

■or 1.' njr ' ' Hokitika — F. A. Learmonth 

WajM Maor%. Christchurch-J. E March 

Editor — J. Grindell. Timaru^F. Le Cren 

Skcretart fob Crown Lands Oamaru— A. Hesketh 

Department. Dunedin — Colin Allan 

Secretary for Crown Lands (also Land Biverton— T. DanwU 

Claims Commissioner) — Hon. H. A. InvercargiU— W. H. Pearson. 
Atkinson (tovebnuent Annuities Department. 

Under Secretwv- C. E Haughton Commissioner— W. Gisbome 

Chief Clerk— H. J. Masters Accountant— C. G. Knight 

ClOTks— 0. Wakefield, H. E. Leadam, F. Clerks— B. U. H. Vincent^ T. J. Boyes, and 

Samuel yI. W. Knowles 

Draughtsman and Assistant Lispector of Cadets— J. H. Dean, J. H. Bichardson, and 

Surveys — J. W. A. Marchant g^ "W^ D^ Irvine 

Assistant Draughtsman and Clerk to Land Travelling Agents— T. F. McDonough, F. 
Claims Commissioner--G. Fannin. ^ Wright, H. Clapoott, and W. J. 

Land Transfer Ofvicb. Mooney. 

Begistrar-General of Land and Deeds— G. 
£. Davy departments of the general govern- 

BeOISTRAR-GeNEBAL's OFFICat ^^^ ™ ^™ PBOVINOES. 

Begistrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Judicoal. 

Marriages— W. B. E. Brown Supreme Cwrt Judges. 

Clerks — W. Teague, E. J. Von Dadelszen. rn^^ Justice 

Gbolooical Department. Wellington— James Prendergast. 

Manager of Geological Survey and Curator Puisne Judges — 

of Colonial Museum— J. Hector, M.D., Aucldandr— T. B. Gillies 

F.B.S. Nelson and Westland— C. W. Bichmond 

Clerk — ^B. B. Gkre Canterbury — A J. Johnston 

Draughtsman, &a — John Buchanan Otago— J. S. WiUiams. 

Analyst — ^Wm. Skey 

Messenger— John anith. _. . . . „ ^ _ , 

Printing Office. ^^*^ ^^"^ Jvdges-^ 

Govermnent Printer-G. Didsbury. ^^SJm "^^ ^«»^*<>^ - ^• 

LrePECTOR OF Stores Department. ^ew Plymouthr-H. E Kenny 

Inspector of Stores — Lieut-Colonel E. Napier, Walpawa, and Gisbome — ^T. S, 

Gorton Weston 

Chief Clerk — C. A Humfrey Westport, Beefton, CharlestoUi Ahaura, 

Clerks-^-John Curry, Sydney Dando. . Hokitika, Greymouth — 
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Diitrid Oouri Judgu — cmUimud, 

Timara, Oamanii Tokoinaix|io, and Inrer- 

cargill— 0. D. R Ward 
Otago Gold Fields— G. W. Harvey 

BepHran of ike S^pfm^ Court — 

Auckland— I4. O'Brien 
New Plymouth — H. £. Kenny 
Napier— D. Guy 
Wellington— A. S. Allen 
Nelson — E. W. Bunny 
Blenheim— J. Barleyman 
Christchuroh— R S. Willcooltt 
Dunedin— £. ff. Ward 
Invercaigill— W. Stuart, 

RuideiU Magidra/Ui^ 

Auckland— T. Beckham 

Onehunga, Papakuiai imd WiduIni'^B. 

0. Barstow 
WangBxei— H. R. Aubrey 
Holaanga— S. W. Yon Sttmnev 
Waimate and Eussell— B. Williami 
Eaipara— J. Began 
Waifcato— W. N. Seaiancke 
Baglan— W. Harsant 
Tauranga — J. M. Roberts 
Coromandel— J, Keddell 
Shortland— W. Eraser 
Maketu— F. E. Hamlin 
Opotiki— H. W. Brabant 
Poverty Bay— S. Locke, W. K. Nesbitt, 

and J. H. Campbell 
Taupo— S. Locke and D« Scannell 
New Plymouth— H. S. Kenny 
Wellington— J. 0. Giawlard 
Wanganui— J. T. Edwaida 
Patea— H. F. Turner 
I^per Wanganui— R W. Woon 
Marton, &c— W. J. WiUia 
Wairarapar— H. S. Wardell 
Napier^H. B. Sealy 
Wiuroa— F. F. Ormond 
Nelson — ^L. Broad 
CoUingwood— F. Guinesa 
Westport— J. Giles 
Beefton— 0. Broad 
Oobden — 

Blenheim— S. L MuUer 
Pioton — J. Allen 
Hayelock— W. Whitehom . 
Ghristchurch— G. L. Hellish 
I^telton— W. Donald 
Kaiapoi— a Whitefoo|rd 
Akaroa— Justin Aylmer 
Timaru— B. WooUcombe 
Hokitika— G. G. FitsQeiaid 
Greymouth— W. H. Ba^^t 
Okarito— M. Price 

Dunedin— J. Bathgate and I. N. Watt 
Port Chalmers— T. A. Mansfoid 
Gamaru— T. W. Parker 



Beiideni Magigtratei — eciaUnutd. 

Hawksbury— J. W. Murdoch 
Tokomairiro — J. P. Maitlapd 
Lawrence — ^E. H, Carew 
Arrowtown — H. A. Stnitfqrd 
Switzers — J. N. Wood 
Queenstown — B. Beetham 
Clyde — ^W. L. Simpson 
Naseby — B. W. Bobinson 
Inyeroargill andBiverton — H. McCul- 

loch 
Orepuki— H. Bogera 
Chatham Islandih— S. Delghton 
Stewart's Island— J. B. ureig. 

Auckland- H. O. Babeavls 
Tanmaki — 

Hawke's Bay— J. T. Tylee 
Wellington— J. 0. Crawford 
Wairarapa— H. S. Wardell 
Wanganui— J. T. Edwards 
Nelson — ^L. Broad 
Marlborough — S. L. Muller 
Canterbury— A Back 
Westland— G. G. FLtzGeiald 
Otago— I. N. Watt 
Southland— H. McCulloch. 

Crown 8olicitori — 

Auckland— F M. P. Brookfield 
Taranaki — ^A Standisl^ 
Hawke's Bay— J. N. Wilson 
Wellington— C. B. Isard 
Wanganui — C. B. Borlase 
Nelsoii- H. Adaqis 
Canterbury— T. S. Dunci^i 
Westland— S. M. South 
Otago— B. 0. Haggitt 
Southland — T, SOf acdonald. 

Crown Pros$eiUor$-- 

WesUand— S. M. South 
Westland N<Mrth— J. B. Fisher 
Timaru— J. W. White 
Oamaru— T. W. Hislop 
Tokomairiro-^W. Taylor. 

Dbputt Cohmissionxrs or Stavfs. 

Auckland— T. KIssling 
Taranaki— A 8, Dou^ 
Napier— Hanson TurUm 
Nebon— E. W. Bunny 
Marlboroughr-J. D. Bamlbrd 
Canterbury — A Bach 
Westland— J. M. Batham 
Dunedin— E. fL Ward 
Southland— W. BusselL 

Cuivoifs. 

Seerdary and Jwpet^— 

Wm. Seed. % 

* 
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Customs — contin'ued. 



Colledori of Customi — 

Auckland— T. HiU 
Tliames— H. F. Andrews 
Wangaiei — R H. Aubrey 
Tauranga — ^D. McKellar 
Poverty Bay— G. F. Harris 
New Plymouth— R. Chilman 
Wellington— H. S. McKellar 
Wanganui — J. G. Woon 
Napier — J. M. Tabuteau 
Nelson — ^D. Johnston 
Westport— (Vacant) 
Greymouth — D. Lundon 
Picton — J. Allen 

I^telton and Ohristch. — J. Hackworth 
Hokitikar— E. Patten 
Dunedin — 

Invercargill and Blu£f Harbour — ^A J. 
EUes. 

Bub-ColUtion of CustOTM and Officers in 
Charge of Forts. 

Mongonui — E. W. Patieson (acting) 

Onehunga — H. N. Brewer 

Hokianga — S. Von Stunner, officer in 
charge 

Havelc^ — ^W. Whitehom 

Kaikoura— J. Goodall 

Bussell — E. B. Laing 

Wairau — J. Barleyman 

Okarito — ^R J. La Nauze, Sub-Collector 

Akaroa— B. A. Buchanan, officer in 
charge 

Timaru — C. E. Cooper, Sub-Collector 

Oamaru— T. W. Parker „ 

Biverton — ^B. Bailey, officer in charge 

Chatham Islands — S. Deighton, Sub- 
Collector 

Stewart's Island— J. B. Greig, Coast- 
waiter. 

Head Postma8tsr& 

Auckland— S. B. Biss 
Thames— E. Cook 
Taranaki — ^L. Von Better 
Hawke's Bay — John Grubb 
Wellington— E. D. Butts 
Marlborough— J. F. Winstanley 
Nelson— Sydney J. Dick 
Canterbury— J. J. FitzGibbon 
Otago — ^Archibald Barr 
Southland— B. Kaye 
Hokitika— R Kirton 
Greymouth— J. F. McBeth 

CoionssioNERs OF Crown LANDa 

Auddand— D. A Tola 
Taranaki— C. D. Whitcombe 
Wellington— J. G. Holdsworth 
Hawke's Bay— H. B. Sealy 
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Commissioners op Crown Lands -coiit 

Nelson— H. C. Daniell 
Marlborough — C. Groulter 
Canterbury — ^W. G. Brittan 
Otago — J. T. Thomson 
Southland — ^W. H. Pearson 
WesUand— G. G. Fitzgerald. 

Armed Constabulabt. 
Commissioner — 

William Moule. 
Chdef Clerk and Accountant — 

James G. Fox. 
Clerh— 

James J. Steyenson. 
Storekeeper — 

Samuel C. Anderson. 

Inspectors^ \st Class — 

William C. Lyon 
John H. H. St John 
John M. Boberts 
Arthur Tuke 
Thomas Broham 
Dayid Scannell 
Henry F. Turner. 

Inspectors, 2nd Class-^ 
John B. Thomson. 

Svb'Inapedofs, 1st Class -^ 

William Clare 
William A. Bichardson 
Forster Y. Goring 
Frederic C. Bowan 
Walter E. Gudgeon 
William J. Gundry 
Frederick J. W. Gascoign© 
Sydney A B. Capel 
Thomas Withers 
William H. Northcroft 
Henry C. Morrison 
Arthur A. Crapp 
Thomas N. E. Kenny 
Robert Bullen 
John R Watts. 

Svh'InspectorSy 2nd Class-^ 

Arthur S. B. Forster 
Frederick C. Smith 
Charles W. Feiris 
Stewart Newall 
Alexander H. McLean 
John T. Marshall 
Thomas Hackett. 

IndrudtoT of Musketry^ 

Wiliiam G. Stack. 

Surgeons — 

John Carey 
Patrick J. O'CanrolL 
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Armed CoNSTAfiULART — continiLed, Provincial Governments— continwec?, 

Assistant-Surgeons — Nelson, 

Frederick W. Armitago ■ Saperintendent — ^His Honor Oswald Curtis, 

, William L. Jackson M.H.B. 

'Samuel Walker. Executive Council — 

WesUand, 
Provincial Governments. ' ^uperintendent-His Honor James Alex- 
. -- , anderBonar,M.L.C. (without Executive). 

Marlborough. 
Superintendent— His Honor Sir George „ . ^ , x xr. tx a .t t* 
§jgy Superintendent — His Honor Arthur Penrose 

Executive CouncU-Pronncial Secretary, ^^'^'""' ^^^ ^^^'"'^ Executiye). 

John Sheehan, M.H.R. ; Provincial Canterbury, 

Treasurer,R.G. Wood, M.H.R.; without « ,_^ -^x j * tt- rr rrrm' -n ^^ 

office, P. bignan, M.H.R. sto^M^H R Honor Wilham RoUe- 

m„^„„„i' Executive Council— President, Sir Cracroft 

TaranaU, ^.^^^^ K.C.S.I, CB. ; Provincial 

Superintendenir-His Honor Frederick Secretary, W. M. Maskell ; Secretary for 
Alonzo Carrington, M.H.R. ?,«^li? Works, Hon. J. T. Peacocke, 

M.L.A. ; Provmcial Solicitor, F. J. 
Hawkers Bay, Garrick ; without portfolio, Hon. G. 

Buckley, M.L.A. 
Superintendent — His Honor John Davies . 

Ormond M.H.R. (without Executive). Otago. 

Superintendent— His Honor James Mac- 
WeUington, andrew, M.H.R. 

o • X J X TT- TT xwT-M' "ci-r Exccutivo Couucil— Ppoviucial Secretary, 

Supen^tendent-His Honor Wilham Fitz- Donald Reid ; Provincial Treasurer! 

Herbert, C.M.U, M.11.K. john Davie ; Secretary for Works, J. 

Executive Council— Provincial Secretary Green ; Secretary for Goldfields, D. 

and Treasurer, Henry Bunny, M.H.R. ; McKellar ; Provincial Solicitor, R. 

without office, George Hunter, 'M.H.It., Stout ; without office, Messrs. Steward 

W. H. Watt, and Lumsden. 
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THE PROVINCE OP OTAGO. 



Eablt History of thb Proving^ 

rpHE portion of the Middle Island of New 
-L Zealand knoima8tliePh>Tince of OtBgOy 
miSf previous to the aniyal of the first 
immigrantSi occapied by a few white men 
engaged in pastoral or whaling pursaitSi 
and by a small number of JNatiyes. In 
1840, a missionary from Sydney was located 
at Waikouaiti, where a small settlement 
had been established, and his charge ex- 
tended to the south of the Olutha, a few 
individuals being sparsely settled there. 
Otago was originated as a special settle- 
ment, and a block of 400|(XX) acres having 
been purchased from (he New Zealana 
Company, the carrying out of the experi- 
ment was entrusted to a committee of 
laymen belonging to or sympathizing wiUi 
the Free Church of Scotland. The Associa- 
tion, as the scheme was named, despatched 
the ships ^' Philip Laing '^ and '^ John Wick- 
liff '' with the first emigrants from Britain ; 
both vessels arriving S8?ely in March, 1848. 
At that early period, the navigation of the 
south portion of the Colony was considered 
dangerous, as thoroughly reliable charts did 
not exist, and the coast was known only to 
the few whalers on the station. The pro- 
spects were not very cheering to those har- 
bingers of the present community, and 
doubtless the hearts of many of them fEuled 
them, while sailing up the harbour, on see- 
ing on both sides steep hills densely wooded 
to their summits, witnout a patch of open 
land except the barren sands at the Maori 
settlement. The discomfort of being con- 
v^ed in open boats, along with their house- 
hold effects, from Port Chahners, and 
landed on the shores of the town of Du- 
nedin, its surface an entanglement of scrub 



and flax, without a roof to eovto or protect 
them or a known fiice to welcome them, 
and the dread uncertainty as to how or 
where provisions could be obtained nntU they 
Gould£pn>wtheir own. thetime of their arrival 
being near the beginhing of winter, ihuSt 
all have tended to damp their enthusiasm. 
Now-a-da^ such douots or discomforts 
cannot exist. Aocuiate charts and splen- 
did lighthouses along the coast command 
the mariner's confidence ; and on arrival at 
the Heads, a powerful steamer is ready to 
tow the immigrant ship ttp the harbour, 
both sides of which are iibw, to the hill 
tops, studded with snug homes and lux- 
uriant clearings. On the ship berthing at 
Port Chalmers or the Bluff, the train carries 
the passengers either to Dunedin or Inver- 
cargill, both handsome cities, replete with 
comfort, where anxiously-expectant friends, 
acquaintances, or employers anxious to 
employ labour, and to whom the news of 
the arrival of the ship has been flashed by 
the telegraph, are waiting to receive the 
strangers either with a hearty friendship's 
welcome or a profitable bnsmess engage- 
ment. 

The pioneers of the settlement were nei- 
ther daunted nor discouraged by their diffi- 
culties. Bracing themselves to suffer luurd- 
ships, to endure fatigues, to do their duty, 
they did it nobly and well, a fact attested 
by the solid foundation on which the insti- 
tutions of the Province rest, the character 
the settlers have gained, and the success 
which has attended their efforts. 

The preliminary labour of clearing the 
land and building houses — some of them as 
primitive as unskilled hands could make 
them— beiDg so &r effected, moral and 
intellectual requirements were at (moe at- 
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tended to. On the first day of September, become not only the greatest oatUe district 

1848, the first pablio building, to be used of New Zealand, but of the Pacific ffene- 

as a diiiroh and school, was opened, the raUy.** Upon the retirement of the New 

average attendance of scuiokm being fort^, Zealand Oom^y, in 1650, and the crant- 

althon^ on some days it reached seventy, ing oi a oonstitation to the colony, Otago 

This was under the auspices of the Associa- was erected into a ProTince, and its oriffinal 

tion and cmmected witn the Free Churdi. boundaries were so extended as to indude 

A few months later, the first newspaper, aU the country south of the Waitaki 
the Otago Neum^ was published, and in The meeting of tiie first Proyindal Coun- 

May, 1849^ a public library was opened, cil on 30th December, 1853, marks the first 

Following in dose succession, buildmg so- epoch in the history of Otago. Prior to 

cieties were started, and a Mechanics' £sti- this date, there was no responsibility for 

tute, which has now grown into the flourish- the conduct of public affiurs. Now, there 

ing and highly-Talu^ Athenseumi with its was a responsiole body possessing con- 

Ubrary, reiuibg, and dass rooms. siderable powers, and a largely-eztended 

At the dose of the first ^ear of the settle- estate to administer. In his opening ad- 

ment, the population consisted of : — dress, tiie superintendent said, ^' A return 

HaieB. FemdM. TotaL P*^ ^^ ^^ ®®** ^ government (Auck- 

Toimof Daaedia ..* ftio KM 4M land) is just in the sapie category as a 

CoiiStiT^"*^*''"**" iS los ^ return from Ihigland, business in the mean- 



while being in a state of abeyance and 

Total 406 319 746 confhsion. Meanwhile, it is our duty to do 

^Cu|rtomtB«T0imeirM ... ^ijgj.g. Jf all that we can for the public good." How 

^^•^*™* ««68.8^7d. ,^ t|jj3 ^o^gl Assembled in a small. 

Notwithstanding the visible signs of ma- nnpretending wooden building, described at 
terial progress, and the means for mental the time as ^one of the most ele^t build- 
improvement which were provided, elements ings in Dunedin. capable of containing from 
of discord existed in the young conmiunity ; 80 to 100 people,'' and ** an erection the 
and, judging firam the newspapers and other like of whidu no other settlement in New 
documents, the strife was a hard and bitter Zealand could boast," the Council at once 
one, the questions iu dispute being, — commenced business and proceeded to set 

1, Waa the settlement to continue a dass their house in order. The monetary con- 
one f dition was *' Treasury erant dosed, land 

2. Were the soil and climate suited for fund reduced to nil, and the Province left 
agriculture? with two-thirds of the general revenue 

The utter impracticability of the first (£1,480) to do all for themselves and as 
was shown ere it was fairly put in opera- they best can.* What they had to do was, 
tion, a few montiis bringing it to a sudden provide for expense of government, form 
termination. roads and buud bridges, attract immi- 

The ^etm took a strong position with gration, attend to education, and open up 
reference to the second question, maintain- conmiunication with other Provinces and 
ing that Otago was not suited for the the outer world. To accomplish all these 
growth of oereals-Huid certainly there was d>jects with an income of ;£2,000 a year 
a show of reason for this view, as little wad must have been a pleasine task ! Yet a 
done to test the soil, settlers finding it determined start was made, and the Pro- 
easier to make a living by stock-raising vince began, and still continues, its onward 
than by cultivating — and sererel eSoTta march. 

were made to form a company to import The govermng machinery was at first 
flour. But a decided answer has been neither extensive nor expensive ; it has now 
given in the affirmative, by the fact that to assumed considerable proportions, 
the rery places from which it was intended The principle of subsidizing local efforts 
to draw the supplies of breadstufis for for the construction of roads and bridges 
Otago, e^e now sends out of her abundance, was adopted at the first meeting of the 
The last ship which sailed to Sydney took Council. There is scarcely a district which 
a large quantity of flour and oatmeal, the is not intersected and opened up by local 
produce and manufacture of the Province, roads, and the main roads formed and kept 




SI 

and^t^e neighbouring colonies. A writer spanned combine great strength with ele- 

of the time says, ^^The impression became gant design. The only possible means of 

prcnrplent m Australia, that Otago will travelling or bringing goods to market in 
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early daya was by bullock-sledgesy aocom- 1858. Now there are five different banks, 

plishing from ten to fifteen mues a day : haying branches in all the centres of popu- 

wheeled Yc^cles could not get along. So lation, and money is so plentifdl as to be 

well, howeyer, was the forming of roads obtained on good security at six per cent, 

poshed on, that a stage coach began, in While carefdlly adyancing in material 

1868^ to ran between Donedin and Toko- prosperity, equal itttention was paid t» 

mainro, a distance of thirtyHsox miles ; and education and religions requirements. As 

in a few years later the same mode of con- the settlers spread themselyes oyer the 

veyance was established to all parts of the oountiy, those in chaige of ecclesiastical 

Broyince. affiiirs proyided additional churches, and 

Immigration receiyed the immediate and brought out ministers to superintmd them, 

careful consideration of the CounciL An The Council was also forward in making 

ordinance was passed, appointing agencies proyision for the teaching of the youns, and' 

in Edinburgh and London, to procure emi- the education system of Otago, which has 

grants and arrange for their passages. The succeeded so well and been so deseryedly 

Edinburgh agency still exists, and has praised, was initiated in the first session of 

been the means m sending a la^e number that body. 

of the inhabitants to this land. "&. addition The adyantage of opemng up the southern 
to the permanent agencies, special apents portion of the Froyince, in which there were 
were despatched to Australia and Britain, laige tracts of splendid land both dear and 
to put tne attractions of the place before timbered, was early recognized, and sites 
parties intending to emigrate, and the result for the towns of Campbelltown and Inyer- 
was a large influx of suitable and much- caigill being fixed, tne country was sur- 
needed population. A contract was also yeyed, and yery soon a large number of 
entered into with Messrs. P. Henderson sections were bought and settlers located 
and Co., of Glasgow, to establish a regular thereon. Complaints were made by the 
line of ships direct from the Clyde, which inhabitants that this outlying district was 
resulted in a complete success, and presents not receiying its due share of attention 
a picture of fortunate nayigation haying from the authorities ; and a memorial was, 
few parallels. During the seyenteen years in terms of ^* The New Proyinces Act, 
this contract has been in operation, about 1858," presented to the Colonial Qoyem- 
250 ships haye been sent ttom home cany- menl^ requesting that the district mi^ht be 
ing emigrants, and haye loaded for home detached from Otago and erected mto a 
with cargo, eyery yessel arriying safely at new Proyince. This was granted, and in 
her destination. Of all the passenger fleet 1861 the Proyince of Southland was created, 
trading between Great Britain and Otago with an area of 2,300,000 acres. Embarrass- 
since its settlement, only two haye not been ments, howeyer, so accumulated on the 
accounted for. little Proyince, that in 1870 it was found 

Intercolonial and proyindal steam nayi- adyisable to reunite it to Otago, which was 

gation soon pressed itself on the attention done, and it now partakes of the general 

of the Council, as the produce for export prosperity; 

and the requirements for import were be- The discoyery of the gold fields in 1861 
coming extensiye ; accordingly, a bonus for may be considered the next epoch in this 
a steamer was offered, and the '^ Queen,'' history. Bumours of the existence of gold 
a locally-owned yesse), which had been had before i^ date been tteely circulated ; 
plying for a short time, was specially en- but until the discoyery, by Gkibriel Bead, 
gaged to make the trip montUy between of the gully which bears his name, no pay- 
Melbourne and Port Chalmers. Additional able workings had been opened up. The 
steamers were soon obtained, and regular extraordinary richness of tms gold field, to- 
communication established. The prepuce gether with the ease with wmch the gold 
of wool and grain increased so rapidly that was obtained, at first hardly obtained belief; 
yessels were laid on the berth to load for but as specimens of the precious metal 
London direct with wool, and for Mel- arriyed in town day after day by triist- 
boume with grain and other products. worthy messengers, who were in hot haste 

The price of money was a serious draw- to get back again, the feyer became general, 
back to the progress of the Proyince, in- and eyery man, tradesman and storekeeper, 
terest as high as ^percent being required left his occupation and was ''off to the 
on loans where ample security for the prin- diggings." The report of this really rich 
cipal wa» gif^n. Monetary transactions gold field soon reached the adjacent Pro- 
were conducted through the storekeepers — yinces and Colonies, and a great '' rush '' 
not a yeiy conyenient method — until a was the consequence—thousands arriying 
branch of the Union Bank was opened in in a single day. For a time, other occup»- 
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tioDS were forgotten ; but the excitement 
gradually subsided ; tiie lucky digger hav- 
ing a good many pounds to his cri^Ut, and 
high prices ruling for every article that 
could be raised, soon induced many to 
return to their legitimate industries, and 
leave the more precarious trade of gold- 
finding to men who followed it as their 
profession. The discovery of the Tuapeka 

fold field was foUowed, in 1862, by the 
>unstan, the Lakes, Nokomai, and several 
others, which have proved to be veiy 
valuable, and afford employment to a large 
number of men. The portion of the Pro- 
vince in which the gold fields are situate 
had hitherto been an almost unknown 
country, and to the energy and enterprise 
of the gold-seeker the credit is due of open* 
ing it up much sooner than it would other- 



wise have been. The risk these hardy men 
undertook deserved reward, as the result of 
their efforts has been of incalculable advan- 
tage to Otago. The (quantity of gold ex- 
ported from the Province up to March 31, 
1874, was 3,257,864 oz. and its value, 
£12,762,892. 

A short summary of the social condition 
of the Province will form an appropriate 
finish to this chapter. Taking the labour 
and cost of living Questions first, it is found 
that from the earliest days of the settle- 
ment the working men insisted on the eight 
hours' system, carried their point, and have 
been able to maintain it up to the present 
time. When extra hours are worked, extra 
pay must follow. The subjoined table will 
show the comparative ratea of pay and 
prices of provisions : — 





186«. 


186a 


1873. 


Beef, per lb. .,• 


•*. 


. ••• 


*•* 


6id. to 7d. 


7d.to9d. 


41d. to 7d. 


Bread, per 4 lb. loaf 




• .« 


• •• 


9d. 


Is. 


5id. to 6d. 


Butter, per lb. ... 


*•« 


.*• 


• *• 


Is. 9d. to 2s. 


Is. lOd. to 2s. 2d. 


8d. to Is. 


Candles, „ 


• •• 


• •• 


#•• 


8d. 


Is. to Is. 2d. 


8d. to 8id. 


Uneese, y, «.« 


la. 


• •# 


• *• 


Is. to Is. 6d. 


l8.4d. 


7d. to Is. 


CoPj&e^ „ •,. 


• •• 


• •• 


#•• 


ls.4d. tol8.6d. 


Is. 9d. 


Is.Sd. tols.9d. 


"^gs, per dozen... 


• •• 


• •• 


... 


Is. 6d. to 2s. 


28. 


Is. 2d. to Is. 8d. 


Flour, per 100 lb. 


• •# 


• •• 


.*• 


13s. to l7s. 


25s. to 28b. 


128. to 14s. 


Firewood, per cwd 


• •• 


• •• 


«•• 


14s. to 188. 


268. 


18s. 


Hilk, per quart ... 


• •• 


• *• 


... 


4d. 


7d. 


6d. 


Mutton, per lb. ... 


• •# 


• •# 


• *• 


6d. to 7d. 


7d. to 8d. 


8d.to5d. 


Pork, „ 


• •• 


... 


• .• 


6d.to8d. 


6d.to8d. 


4d.to6d. 


Potatoes, per ton 


• •• 


• •• 


• *■ 


140s. 


1208. 


oOS. 


Sugar, per lb. ... 


• •• 


... 


• •• 


4d. to 6d. 


6d. 


4d.to6d. 


Tea, 


• *• 


*•• 


• *• 


2s. to 2s. 6d« 


Zb, to 3s. 6d. 


2s. 9d. to 8s. dd. 


Timber, per 100 feet.,. 


• •• 


#*• 


168. to 20a. 


20fl, 


16s. to 20s. 


Wages- 














Mechanics, per day 


• •• 


• •t 


6s. to 7s, 


9s. to 10s. 


12s. to 158. 


Labourers, ,, 




• •• 


• •• 


8s. to 4b. 


6s. to 7s. 


88. to 10s. 



Dwelling-houses were always scarce and 
commanded high rents. To overcome this 
difficulty, and enable every man to become 
his own landlord, the first building society 
wafl started early in 1860, and has fulfilled 
in every respect the expectations of its 
promoters, and done an immense amount 
of good. These societies have continued to 
multiply and increase. 

To jnake life as pleas^t aa possible in 
the small community, holidays were kept ; 
clubs to promote horse-racing, cricket, and 
other healthful games were formed ; many 
enjoyable evenings were spent at balls and 
musio parties ; and lectures were regularly 
delivered by the leading men, in addition 
to the advantages of a public library and 
Mechanics' Institute, 



A gaol was one of the institutions the 
early settlers found provided for them on 
their arrival, although its utility was very 
doubtful for a speciaSy-selected community: 
and in 1850, a Judge of the Supreme Court 
for Otago was appointed at a salary of 
£800 a year. Ahnost all the prisoners con- 
fined in the gaol up till the period of the 
gold discovery, were either runaway saHors 
or committed for trivial offences ; and the 
honest old gaoler had the duties of a father 
to perform, rather than those of an officer 
of justice. Even since the golden era, crimes 
of great enormity have been extremely few, 
considering the promiscuous character of 
the new arrivals. No doubt, daring offence9 
were perpetrated, but the number was com- 
paratively small. The natural features of 

Q 
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the country did nHdontytedly eontribtite to Lftke WakatiptL The Taieri Rher flows 
this result, as the possibility of conceahnent thtongh tiie plain of the same name, and is 
or escape was a slender one ; but the prin- a sluggish stream for a large portion of its 
cjpalprerentire of crime was the thoroughly course. It is reckoned as 150 miles long, 
efficient police force which was organized although the distance from its source to its 
immediately on the gold fields bein^ de- mouth, aS the crow flies, is not above 45 
dared. This force Im elicited the highest miles. The Mataura is 120 miles in length, 
praise from the Supreme Court Judges as the Oreti 130, and the Waiau and Mararoa, 
well as from the neighbouring Promces ; by irMck Lakes Manipori, Te Anau, and 
and, it is gratifying to add that it still con- Mavora are drained, about 140 miles. The 
tinttes to merit the same character for steadU Waltaki, flowing eastward 130 miles, and 
ness, carefulness, discipline, and moderation, the Awarua flowing westward, form the 

Otago is in len^h about 160 miles, and of lar^e ettent : in the north, the Wanaka, 
in br^th 195 miles, and is estimated to eovetmg 75 square miles, and the Hawea 
contain l5|500,000 acres.. It may be said 4d ; in the south-east, the Waihola and 
to possess every description of Scenery, both Wdipotl^ 5|, the Tuakitoto and Kaitan- 
along the coast line and in the interior, the gata, 8| *, in the interior, the Wakatipu, 
features being eminently of a Scottish type, 112, and the Manipori, 36; and in the 
whilst the names given to places have west, Te Anau, 132, and M'Kerrow or 
strongly stamped this character. Along the Kakapo, 10 square miles. 
eastern and southern coast line, the piin- Moimtain-ranges traverse the Province 
cipal harbour is Otago, which is a long arm from north to south generally ; the back- 
of the sea, into whidi vessels of very heavy bonelying near the westcoast ; thus account- 
draught can enter with safety. Steam tugs ing for the easterly flow of the rivers. The 
are uways at command, should the wind nrmcipal peaks in different directions are 
prove adverse. The channel to Port Chal- Mount Aspiring 9,049, Eamslau 9,200, Ben 
niers is somewhat winding, but, reaching Nevis 7^50, Titaroa 5,643, Hamilton 4,674, 
the port, a large fleet can ue at the piers, Maungatua, 2,980 ft. in height. The snow 
or anchor in die difierent bays, in smooth line is 8,000 ft. ; but all the mountains at- 
water and under shelter, of the land. Bluff taining tibis height are on the west side. 
Harbour, the first port of arrival and last of Although the forests handy to market or 
departure for the Suez mail Steamers, is a a shipping port have to a large extent been 
Safe one for vessds of any tonnage. The thinned ou^ there are still immense tracts 
other harbours are chiefly Used for coasting which have not been touched, for want of 
vessels. The west coast is a succession of access ; but now that roads and railways 
sounds or inlets, some of them of immense are bringing them within reach, a supply of 
size, with great depth of water, easily taken, timber for railway, building, and other pur- 
and quite landlocked ; but as this portion poses, sufficient to meet the demand for 
of the province has yet to be settled, a more many years to come, can readily be obtained, 
detailed account need not be given, Longwood and Waiua forests alone contain 

All the principal rivers discharge on the upwards of 1,000 square miles, and almost 
east and south coasts, several of them be* the entire western sea-board is a dense buah 
ing navigable for many miles, by coasting of most valuable timber, 
steamers and vessels. Their lengths, coUi-^ The area of land fitted fof agricultural 
imred with the si^ of the province, together pursuits is computed at 9,000,000 acres, 
with the volume of ivater they discharge, and iH distributed in etery direction. From 
are hardly credible. The principal one is the northern boundary (the Waitaki River), 
the Clutha, estimated at 220 miles iU length, South to Bunediii. a distance of about eighty 
having its source horth of the Wanaka Lake, mile^, and from tne coast inland, an average 
at a height of 974 ft. above the sea-level, breadth of forty miles, the land consists of 
and calculated by the late Mr. Balfour, extensive plains and downs, with here and 
marine engineer, to discharge 1.690,000 there a fetv hill ranges, some of the peaks 
cubic feet of water per minute. Tne qnan- of which rise to 4,0W ft. ; but generalfy the 
tity of water is greater and its temperature spurs and ridges are ^ell rounded and of 
lower durinit suuimer than winter, this be- easy i^lopd. Further in the inteiiot are the 
ing caused by the melting of the SnoTirs ott Vpp&t Taieri, thirty miles Icmg by fifteen 
the western ranges of ihountains. Several broad $ tJpnet Waltaki, tWen^ by fifteen; 
tributaries flow into the Clutha, the fn6St Vpper Olntha, forty by ten ; Mimuherikia, 
notable beilig the Pomahaka, Manuherikia, forty by eight ; Ida, thur^ by six ;— all 
(krdronai and Kawaraui ibfy laXi^ it^im^ inaifnlfic^nt plains^ b^des Qthej^ ralleys g| 
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THE " FIRST CHUECH," DUNEDIN. 

Tai photographB from whioh tha beautiful panarama ot Dunedin hai been tDgtaved 
were taken by Messrs. Barton Brotben, from tha spire of the " First Chnroh." Consequently, 
that ohuroh vill not be unoDget the many buildings whioh tliosa who know Dmiedin will leadily 
reoognise in tha panorama. This is one reuon why a separate engrsiTing is given : another 
reason being that the chunih is the finait piece of ecoletdasUoal arohiteohire in New Zealand, if 
not in Australasia. It was erected tor a double purpose — to aooommodate the oongrc^tton of 
Presbyterians representing the first body ot ChristiBii worshippera in Otaga, and to be as a 
memorial of that body, and of ihe laboors of the Eer. Dr. Bums, who wsa its pastoral head. 
The site of the church — long ago reserred tor the pmrpose — Inada the harbour ; and, speakiDg 
generally, it is the oontral point of a long oval, formed mainly by two ranges of hilhir <^ the 
vesterly side ot whioh oval Dunedin lies. By aupposing the ends ot the two engrayings to be 
joined, a reader of the Handbook may fairly realize tiie whole circuit of Dunedin, ita harbour, 
and the sumimiding hilk. The photj^iapha were token early this year. 

Dunedin Harbour, it ahonld be eiplidned, is not tlie general anchorage tor ihipplng in Otago. 
That is at Port Chalmers, oine miles distant. At present, rends drawing more tlian 12 fC otnnot 
^t up to DDoedin ; but dredging and ottier improiemeota td the baibgur are in prognM. 
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Bmaller extent but of great fertility. South embracing an area of 10,000 square miles, 
from Dmiedin to the Clutha Biver, and not by any means aJlta^en up for digging 
thence to the Mataura, after crossing Saddle pursuits, but over which the gold-seeker is 
Hill,, which is cultivated to its summit, the at liberty to prospect, and to ''spot" any 
long reach of the Taieri, Tokomairiro, claim he may fancy a payable one. With- 
Clutha, and Mataura plains extend for in the gold fields, what is termed agricul- 
about 120 miles, with a breadth varying tural leases can be obtained ; which means 
from ten to forty miles, the hills on either that a piece of limd known not to be 
side, not of great height, noted for their auriferous can be selected, fenced, im- 
long rounded or flat-topped spurs and rich proved, and settled on, at a yearly rent of 
sloping goUies. From the Mataura south 2s. 6d. an acre, and at the end of the third 
to the ocean and west to the Waiau River, year it can be purchased at 20s. an acre. 
a breadth of sixty miles, and of similar The towns of this Province next claim 
length, the country is almost a dead level, notice. There are about seventy recorded 
occasionally interrupted by hills of moderate on the map, and of these over forty con- 
elevation. The interior, in which the gold tain a number of inhabitants. Sixteen of 
fields are principally situate, is much more them have become of so much importance 
mountainous and broken, but possesses fine as to possess a mayor and council for the 
straths and glens, admirably adapted for management of their affairs, and eleven 
the labours of the husbandman. of these incorporated towns can boast of 

The peculiarly healthy character of the having newspapers published in them. The 
climate is attested by the fact of so many sites for all the towns have been selected 
strong, active children seen in all direc- in localities where special industries were 
tions, their stout limbs and ruddy coun- likely to be established, or at points of the 
tenances a subject of general remark by main roads considered suitable. A short 
strangers visiting the Province. description wUl be given of the principal 

Originally, the Province was divided into ones, 
two counties of almost equal area, the 169th Dunedin, being the largest and most 
degree of east longitude being the bound- important city, not only in the Province, 
ary : they were named Bruce and Wallace but in the Colony, first demands attention, 
respectively. It is now parcelled out for It stretches along the head of the bay, and 
different purposes, either political, social, has a north-east aspect. A large number 
or industrial. The political divisions are, of the dwelling-houses are built on the hills 
first, for the election of Bepresentatives in embraced wiwin the boundaries, and the 
the General Assembly, or Colonial Parlia- fine foliage trees with which they are in 
ment, numbering eighteen, and returning general surrounded, give a highly pictu- 
nineteen members. The next is. for the resque appearance to the scene. Decidedly 
election of the members of the Provincial the best view is obtained in approaching 
Council, numbering thirty-four districts, by water. As the prosi>ect is opened up, 
with forty-six members. The social divi- a pleasing impression is made on the 
sions are the educational districts (elsewhere visitor ; and on nearing the jetty, the 
alluded to) and Bead Board districts, of numerous chimney-stalks, and the sound of 
which there are forty-six. The powers of manny hammers, give the idea of busy 
the road trustees are similar to those industry. Beads from all parts of the 
of Town Councils. These boards have Province converge on Dunedin as the 
effected a great amount of good in their re- capital : the main north road by the North- 
spective districts, and are considered one of east Valley ; the main south road by 
the best institutions of Otago. The indus- Caversham ; the road to the interior by 
trial districts are — First, agricultural, known Stuart-street ; Maclaggan-street ; Pine Hill ; 
as hundreds, numbering thirty-six, and the road to Otago Heads by the Peninsula, 
containing in the aggregate over 2,000,000 By all these routes very fine views of 
acres. Keeping pace with the demand dmerent parts of the city are obtained. 
for4and for setSement, new hundreds are The area is 865 acres. There are 90 streets, 
proclaimed, and these are taken from the each 66 ft. wide, the greater number being 
second industrial division, namely, pastoral metalled, having curbed and asphalted 
land or runs. The occupier of land on lease pavements, and well lighted with gas. The 
for grazing purposes must fall back before length of Princess-street and George-street, 
the settler, who has the prior and superior the one being a continuation of the other, 
claim, and which cannot be overlooked, is 2^ miles, or if the extension of the city 
Gold-digging is the* next but not the through the suburbs of Kensington, For- 
least important industrial division to be bury, and St. Kilda is included, there is a 
noticed. There are now con gold fields^ stnught line of street fourmilesiuleugtl;!, and 
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aliiMMt lareL Tha laiigmt firom east to itselefl^tbiiildingayiiisentorpnra 
wait u QighHitiwAlL about one mile. In ItenoDleinBtitationSyanditBcompreheQaiye 
the eentre oi tiie ci^ ie Ae Octagon, and jiroYision for a liberal and classical educs^ 
around the landward sidee a belt of 560 tion, bids fSedr to daim the title of the 
aoreB is set apart for the reoreation of the ''AUiens of the South.'' The population 
inhi^itants. The backing establishments at the census, Febmaiy 1871, was 14,8j^7 ; 
and retail bouses are mratly in Princes- at the census 1st March, 1874^ the num- 
street and at the south end of Qeorge-street. ber was oyer 18,500 ; showing an increase 
Some of the shops would do credit to of about 3,700 in the three years. If the 
Frinoes-stnet, Sdinbur]^ after which city suburbs are inchided, the number will 
Dunedin and its streets are named. The amount to 26/)00. ^ 
wholesale houses are mostly situate in some Port Chalmers is the principal seapcnrt- 
of the quieter streeia, but are gradually town of the Proyinoe. It is built on a 
being attracted doser to the terminus of peninsula juttin^iato the harbour, half- 
tiie railway. The timbw and iron works way between the Heads aind Dunedin, and 
are distributed to the iiorth and south at it a great proportion of the commerce is 
of the Octflkgon. A considerable proportion conducted. It claims to be the oldest 
of the industries of the Proyinoe have their town in the settlement. At the railway 
principal seat in Dunedin. The public pier and in the stream, there are always 
buLldinfli axe handsome ai^d numerous: Lu^yessels loading fot or discharging from 
amongst others may be mentioned the di&rent parts of the world. The lai^ge 
Uniyersity, Bi^ Schod, Custom House, addition which is bein^ made to the pier 
Post Office and Proyinoial Gk>yemment will giye increased facilities for trade ; and 
Buildings, Hospital, Lunatic Asylum, Bene- the patent slip, floating dock, and stoiie 
yolent Asylum, Masonic Hall, Caledonian graym^-dock (the only one in the Colonjr — • 
Grand Stand, churches, particularly the measurmg 328 ft by 50 ft. in width, haying 
First Church (pronounced the finest eccle- 22 ft. of water on the sill), make it an 
siastical edifice south of the equator) ; the atlgnction for ^ps requiring cleaning and 
banks^ warehouses, and free and bonded repairs. The time-baU by which c&ono- 
stores ; and as priyate buildings, the resi- meters are adjusted is dropped daily sJ^ 
deuces of the prmcipal citizens. The places noon, and is erected, along with the si^ial- 
of resort for information, reoreation, or station, on the hill on the west side ca the 
amusement are the Athenflsum (with its town. The building of wooden yessels, to* 
reading-room and extensiye library), the gether with ^ps'smithwork, are the staple 
Museum, Botanical Qardens and Acclima- mdustries of the town ; and the yidnity is 
tizatiim Grounds, the Princess and the fSeunous for a hard blue stone, much used 
Queen's theatres, music and concert halls, for house-building. A start has aUo been 
recreation-ffrounds north and south, race- made in sawing a flag-stone suitable for 
course, and public baths. The corporation footpaths and courtyards. There are seyeral 
affiurs are managed by a mayor and substantially-built churches, a grammar- 
councillors, whose attention is chiefly occu- school, banks, stores, and hotels. Gas has 
pied at present in promoting measures for aheady been introduced, and the Town 
the samtazy improyement of the city, and Council are ammging for a water-supply, 
in arranging for a Town Hall, with offices The population, including sailors on board 
attached, intended to be the finest struc- the shipping, in March, 1874^ was 2,887. 
ture in the dly, and to cost .£30,000. The Oamaru, in the extreme north, is 
police arrangements are part of the system decidedly the maritime town of Otaco. 
in force tluoughout the Proyince, being It is sitoated on a terrace oyerlooking tiie 
under the charge of the Proyindal Goyem- Southern Ocean. The yast expanse of 
ment, by whom the expenses are defrayed, water, and the healthy and refreslung 
By priyate companies a good supply of atmosphere, render the locality an inyiflo- 
exceUent water and gas is laid through all rating one. The bay or roadstead oners 
the streets and into most of the houses, inducements for sea-bathing which will not 
Two morning papers and one eyening paper be oyerlooked, and in a short time bathing- 
are publish^ daily, besides four weekly machines, with aU theur appliances, wiUEe 
and seyen monthly periodicals. The profitably engi^s^ed here. It is the shipping 
Chamber of Commerce, Association of Tin- port of the largest pastoral and agricultunu^ 
derwriters, Law Society^ and others of a and perhaps mineral, districts in the Pror 
similar description, are important institu- yince. The quantity of wool, wheats oats, 
tions. Edina has been distinguished by tiie barley.andgrass seed prodncedin the district 
name of '^ Modem Athens ^ ; l)unediii, with around is .yeiy great ; and tiie quality may 
-*^- --^"ibrioos climate, its attractiye scenery, be judged, when it is stated that flour with 
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the Oamara brand commaQtb the highest The line wat coastractfid under the South- 
prioe in the market. The building-stone is land Proyincial Ooyemment. A continu* 
unriyalled, and oan be got in any quantitf. ation of the railway for an additional 
Limestone, cement^ pipeolay, and coal exist twen^ mile* eonneots it with Winton, a 
in abundance ; and the subetantial break- splendid district of oonntiy, and branch 
water which is being rapidly built^ wiU lines are being pushed forward in other 
greatly fiicilitate shipment, and offer shelter directions, Lioge quantities of wool and 
in any weather to coasting yeasels. In grain are produced, and are shipped direct 
building the breakwater, eoncrete blocks, from the Bluff to liondon and Melbourne, 
weighing oyer 30 tons, are used. These The extensiye forests around the town giye 
are made on the shore, lifted, carried, and an immense trade in shipping timber to less- 
placed in position by a steam crane made fayoured localities. Nearly twelye million 
m Danedin, only two or three men being feet are sawn annually. Another feature 
required in the operation. The town htik of the tnide is the export of preseryed 
ail imposing appearance from th« sea. The meats from the works nt Woodlands. Two 
streets are wide and regular ; ond seyond newspapers «re published in the town* In 
fine buildings substantiaUy constructed and 1871, the population was 1,952 ; in 1874, 
profusely ornamented with stone from the 9,484 : increase, 532. 
yiciuity, confirm the impression when one Biyerton is a beautifully-situated town 
has knded. As regards population, it is at the mouth of Jacob Riyfsr. In addition 
the second town of the t'rovince, the number to the local trada And the export of grain, 
in 1674 being 2,629. seal-fishing occapies inconsiderable oegree 

Paknerston is situated at the junction of of attentbn, and the opening up of the 

the Dunston Boad with the main North Orepuki gold fields, and the immense tim- 

Poad, and is rapidly rising into importance, ber foresto adjacent, will giye the town ft 

Hjimpden, Moeraju, and Waikouaiti are considerable impetus, 

coastal towns, with fine country around The towns in the interip? of the Proyince 

them. are for the most part in the centre of mining 

Southward from Dunedin, the first im<- districts. Lawrence, on the Tuapeka gold 
portant town is Milton, near which the field, was the first created* It is the seat 
lunction of the road and railway to the of a considerable amount of industry, and 
Tuapeka gold fields is made. Being in the its residents are aliye to eyery opportunity 
centre of one of the oldest settled agricul- of promoting its prosperity, In the Tua- 
tural districts, and haying energetic and peka district the gold-mining is principally 
perseyering residents, it nas becraie the eonfined to what are called alluyial workings, 
most flourishing inland argricnltural town Immense sums haye been expended by the 
in the Proyince. Agricultural implements, miners in bringin£ in water from distant 
coach-building, Ume-buming, brick and tile streams, some of the nfiCB being twenty to 
making, are the main industries. Gls^ed forty mileo in length, winding round hill- 
tiles are principally made in MUton, and sides (which are often tunnelled), or carried 
the Corporation haye effected great im- across gullies by fluming or pipes. By 
proyements in forming the streets and means of the w^iar, the face of the working 
attending to sanitary matters. Population, is washed down, and all the soil carried 
1,161. away, leaying tba stones behind, which 

Baldutha is a stirring township on the must be remoyed, and the ^oldy which, 

banks of the Clutha Biyer, and is making being the heanest metal, and m yery small 

strong efforts to oyertake some of its older particles, is gathered with the refuse dirt at 

rivals. Population, 430. There is a yery the bottom, and carefully separated by a 

fine bridge, of wood, across tiie Olutha inroeess of wsshiug* An idea of the quau- 

Biyer at tnis point tity of water needed may be fdrmed when 

Inyercargill is the principal town of the it is stated that the height of the face to be 
late Proyince of Southland, and is well wadied down at the celebrated Blue Spur is 
placed near the head of the Naw Biyer 110 ft. by a width of 600 yardn. To assist 
estuaiy. Some of the main streets are two the work of the water, sbmi are diiyen into 
chains in width, and all of them are laid off the face, chambers formed, and large quail- 
at right angles. Oonsiderable adyance is titles of powder used for a single explosion, 
being made m the material and architecture bringing down many thousand yards of utafl, 
of the buildings, and the merchants are whirls all washedaway. M^ny men are em- 
possessed of great energy i^d perseyeiance. ployed in mining here, whose suppliq^ and 
The first railway in Qtaao was constructed inaterial are furnished by the merchants in 
to connect this town witn its shilling port Iiawxenoe. The town is well built, and, 
at Bluff Harbour, a length of twenty miles, like all the Goyemment towns, regularly 
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laid off, no stToet being less than a chain tance from the early agricultnial prodacinc 

wide. There are a Grammar School, seveial districts making caimge yeiy expensive, 

churches, banks, Athenseum, mUls, brew- caused the setuers here to tcj what they 

cries, hotels, and eyery other requisite. could do in raising grain. When gold 

Proceeding further into the interior from miners first went into uieLake district, it 

Lawrence, up the valley of the Glutha, the was alleged that not even a potato could be 

next towns of importance are Alexandra, at grown there ; but in fiELct, tne district not 

the junotion of the Manuherikia Biver, a only now produces much fine wheat, so that 

distcuice of sixty-eight miles ; Gl^de, on the a very large flour-mill is kept constantly 

banks of the CluUia, seven miles further employed, but various fruits are cultivated, 

on ; and Cromwell, at the junction of the and they ripen earlier and bettor than in 

Eawarau, thirteen miles further. At the districts around Dunedin. 

latter town, the Glutha is spanned by a The other gold field towns, Hamilton and 

suspension-bridge 350 ft. long, 15 ft. wide, Naseby, are on the road from Dunstan to 

and capable of sustaining a heavy traffic Palmerston. Each is a municipality, and 

The mining in these districts is of different vies with its neighbour in progress, both 

descriptions. When the great river is low, relyiog on gold for their prosperity, 
its hinka are stripped and the material 

carried to a Mgher level, where it is subse- Kinds of Land and Average of Crops. 

Suently washed, the refuse earned back mto 
le river, and then lost to sight. Often, the Otago is estimated to contain over 
workmen unfortunately find that, without 9,000,000 acres of land fit for agricultural 
any warning, a month's hard work is in an purposes, and in addition, about 1,500,000 
hour or two lost, without the possibility of acres under forest, which when cleared will 
saving, by a sudden rise of the river sweep- to a large extent be of especial value. The 
ing aU their stuff away. Another mode of general character of the soil is of a fair 
gold-finding is dredging the bottom of the average, while in several districts, north, 
riyer by machinery, bringing the precious middle, and south, it is very rich, strong, 
metal along with the siK to the surfisu^e, and deep, tempting the feurmer to grow 
where it is saved. A novel dredging-ma- a succession of wheat crops without alter- 
chine has lately been built for this purpose, nating or supplying the waste by manuring, 
being a strong cigar-shaped tube, of iron. This practice is not now followed to such an 
with an opening in the floor, in which four extent as formerly. There is, of course, a 
or six men can be placed. It is to be sunk large amount of steep and broken country, 
to the bottom, and the inmates will collect but the great improvements that are being 
the stuff, and work at it in their prison made in agricultural implements render the 
house, air being forced down to them from tillage of such land comparatively easy, 
above to enable them to exist. Quartz- Land which a few years ago was considered 
mining is still another method. In this unfit to work, or unprofitable if wrought, i^ 
case, Uie gold exists in the solid rock, whidi now readily taken up and proved to be light 
has to be blasted, sent to the surface, and to plough, and to yield a good return, 
there crushed to powder by powerful stamp- Loams, days, gravel, and peat, all resting 
ing machines driven by steam or water on farmable subsoils, are similarly diversi- 
power. 'The veinis of quartz run into the fied as in Britain, but their virgin character 
mountain-side or dip downwards ; in either and the influence of the temperature render 
instance, hundreds of feet have often to be them much superior in productiveness and 
gone over in what is called "bringing the less costly to work. Extensive plains, 
stone to grass,'' that is, to davlight. All downs, straths, glens, and gently-sloping 
these workings require skill and carefulness hill-sides, none of them requiring much 
in carrying them on. Although the digger outlay for drainage, and all of splendid soil, 
at times makes lucky finds, it is no more fitted to produce any crops suited for a 
than he deserves for the energy and industry temperate climate, are spread over the pro- 
he has to exercise. vince, and only await the energy of the 
Proceeding onwards £rom Cromwell, and husbandman, to whom they will yield a 
crossing the streams Eoaring Meg and generous return. 

Crentle Annie, Arrowtown is reached alter Hie best proof of the fertility of the soil 

twenly-six miles, and Queenstown after is afforded by practical tests. The produce, 

forty. The latter is prettily situated on as ascertained by careful returns, for crop 

the shore of Lake Wakatip. As in all the 1872-73, from the 3,705 holdings or 

other towns, the residents here are doiog flEurms in tiie Province, gives as the average 

their utmost to make their town attractive, yield per acre — wheat, 29J^ ; oats, 30J ; bar- 

-w^ch one trying to excel The great dis- ley, 27 bushels ; potatoes, 5^^ tons. 
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For Orop 1873-74, the return is as follows:' 

Land. 



No. of 
Holdings. 


Aores 
broken np 
not nnder 

Orop. 


In Wheat. 


In Oats. 


In Barley. 


tn Potatoes. 


Acres. 


Bashels. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


Aores. 


Bushls. 


Aores. 
3,303i 


Tons. 


(3,918 


41,742* 


50,0681 


1,489,711 


60,204} 


2,002,794 


8,8901 


264,007 


15,4d6i 


Ayerage) 
per acre ( 


••• 


••• 


29} 


*•• 


33i 


•*. 


29} 


••• 


H 



Authoritative returns for other crops are 
not obtainable, but are known to be equally 
satisfactoiy. 

Land Bequlations. 

Public— ^r as they are called, ^ waste " — 
lands are sold on several principles. The 
original and still the leading method is the 
hundred system, which means a large piece 
of agricultural country selected withm given 
boundaries, and surveyed into sections of 
from 50 up to 200 acres. On this being com- 
pleted, the land is declared open for appli- 
cation on a day fixed by advertisement, and 
at the uniform price of £l an acre. In 
maldng the application, a deposit of 10 per 
cent, or 2s. an acre, is paid ; and if one 
applicant only puts in a claim for any num- 
ber of sections, he is forthwith declared the 
purchaser, pays the balance of purchase- 
money within ten days, and gets a certifi- 
cate of purchase, on which the Crown grant 
is issued. If more than one person applies 
for the same land on the same day, the 
sections so applied for are advertised for 
sale by auction, and the highest bidder 
becomes the purchaser. Only those who 
purchase land within a hundred have the 
privilege of running stock on the imsold 
portions; and a licence to depasture is 
issued according to a fixed scale, the cost 
being yearly &. 6d. a head for great 
catUe and 7d. a head for sheep. This as- 
sessment, after paying cost of collection, is 
applied to form and make roads within the 
hundred. The holder of land has the privi- 
lege of free grazing for a certain number of 
stock. After the expiry of seven years 
from the date of the proclamation of the 
hundred, any land remaining within it un- 
sold may be put up to auction at 10s. an 
acre, and Imocked down to the best bidder. 
There are no conditions attached to this 
system of sale, either as to the extent of 



land one man can purchase, or as to resi- 
dence or cultivation. 

Another method of selling Crown lands, 
and one highly favourable to a man of small 
means who wishes to settle on and work 
the ground, is the deferred payment systom. 
Blo^ of land, not exceemng 5,000 acres 
in one block, or more than 30,000 acres in 
any one year, are selectod, surveyed, and 
declared open for application. A lease or 
licence to occupy not more than 200 acres, 
at a yearly rent of 2s. 6d. an acre, pavable 
half-yearly in advance, is issued, and the 
holder of the lease is bound not to sublet 
during its currency. He must within three 
years enclose the land with a substantial 
fence, and cultivate one-tenth part of it. 
Half the cost of fencing can be recovered 
from the adjoining occupier. On payment 
of the tenth year% rent, the land oecomes 
the freehold property of the occupier. 

An additional mode is, free grants to 
immigrants, whereby every mau paying his 
own passage to New Zealand is entitled to 
j£20 worth of land for himself, and, if he 
has a family, to a like portion for each 
adult member. Those who mi^ be counted 
members of the fiEunily, and for whom the 
full amount of land can be claimed, are 
wife, child, grandchild, nephew, or niece 
over 14 years of age, and if under 14 years, 
land to tiie value of .£10 can be claimed. 

Lands Open fob Sals. 

The prevailing system of land sales as 
described, regulates the area of land in the 
market at one time for sale. Sometimes 
the demand is great, and sections are eagerly 
and rapidly bought up ; thus causing for a 
short period a scarcity. But the delay is 
not such as to cause much inconvenience. 
< Sevend new hundreds are about to be 
proclaimed, and so soon as the classifica- 
tion of the land in the Southland district 
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is completed, which will be yery booBi • ends meety wooldy on each soil, with such 

large extent of first-class agrioaltural coon- adrantages and so little cost for manaies, 

try wUl be open for sale. soon be^me independent. 

The blocks set aside on the deferred pay- The holders of small freehold properties, 

ment principle comprise land of very sn- say from 100 to 300 acres, are not, except 

poiior quality, and it is expected that the in a few c^ses, disposed to let their farms, 

area and number of such blocks will be Farming is, and has been for some time, a 

greatly increased. profitable occupation— good prices and a 

Immigrants claiming under the fre»!grant ready market ; and this accounts, to some 

system have the whole unsold country open extent, for the small number of farms in the 

to them for selection ; and when it is stated market to be let Occasionally such in- 

that country as good for settlement as any stanoes occur : these, howeyer, must be held 

already taken up can be obtained, the in- as the exception rather than the rule ; and 

ducement is veiy great, especially when it when they do occur, the amount of yearly 

is considered tlmt the faculties which the rent demanded per acre is equal to the price 

improyed means of transit afford, give a at which the land was originally bought. It 

value to the land which it did not formerly is a question for the new arrival to consider, 

possess. whether he wonld not do better to secure a 

For pastoral purposes, very little new frecdiold at the upset ^rice, although he 
country is available ; the expectation Is, would be longer in oringing produce to the 
however, that when the leases at present market, than to pay a large rent for land in 
held of very large runs expire, those runs a condition ready to produce or already pro- 
will be subdivided, so that a greater number ducing. In the first case, he has rougher 
can engage in this pursuit, and make the work to undertake and more hardships to 
Previpce show a larger return than it has endure ; but he has the satisfiEkCtion of beinjf 
yet done from this source. By the outlay his own <* laird," and of having no rent to 
of a little capital and labour, the cs^rrying pay. He has fresh, unused soil on which to 
capacity for stock may be increased ten- conunenoe work, and can arrange his farm 
fold. to his own mind. The objection that the 

The original design ef the settlement was locality in which he can select land is at a 
to TOovide freeholds for all who were ready greater distance from the nouurket, is over- 
and willinff to occupy and cultivate them, come by the &ot that the railwa^fs now 
To a very large extent this plan hfts been being constructed will make land situated 
carried out : still, it was impossible entirely at one hundred milee' distance more cen- 
to prevent speciUation by those colonis^y venient of access than it was at ten miles' 
called " Ltmd Jobbers.'* WheUier the land distance a few years ago, und the cost of 
is in tiie hands of the Crown or of private oarria^ will also be less. 
parties,nplegi9lationcanprevent this trade. Besides the occasional '^ small fisrm to 
But holders of large estates, Irhen they find let,'' it is proposed by one or two companies, 
a good opportunity, throw their ph)per- holders of large tracts of country which 
ties into the msurket for sale, and if the have been fen^, ploughed, and cropped, 
prices offered show s^ good profit, a bargain or latd down in grass, to cut them into ordi- 
is generally struck. There are no entail naiy sized fiunns, and to offer them on reason- 
laws here, and land cm be as easily ftnd sble torms to approved tenants. To a con- 
cheaply transfeired a^ ahuost any o^er siderable extent this wtQ provide a supplj 
article. to meet the demand which may arise. 

There are constantly Grown properties for 

sale, in farms of from ^00 to 300 acres. One pRicns oy Frqdvce jlmd MAsnTVAcrnmBS. 

of tnese specially deserves notice, viz., 8,000 j . t. ^, 

acres in the Winton district. Higher class AffrtcuttwaL 

land could not be obtained anywhere. For Wheat, per bushel of 60 lb., 4s. Dd. to Cs. ; 

strength, depth, and richness it cannot be flour, per ton of 2,000 lb., 411 to £IZ ; oats, 

surpassed. The Oarse of Gowrie, the Lo- per btuBhel of 40 lb., 8s. 6d. to 48. ; oatmeal, 

thians, or the finest agrioultural districts of per cwt, 15s. to 18s. j barley, per bndiel of 

England or Ireland^ do not excel it, and the 60 lb., 48. 3d, to 4s. 9d. ; malt, per bm^el, 

climatic influences are as fisiyourable as in the 8s. to 98. 6d. { rye-grass seed, per bushel 

south of England. An inducement is held of 20 lb., 3s. fid. to 68. ; lye-grass hay, per 

out to buyers by spreading the purchase- ton, ^6 ; oaten chafl^ per ton, j£4 to j£6 ; 

money over three years, at a reasonable rate oaten hay, per ton, £^. 10s. to £b ; potatoes, 

of interest. €k)od practical fiEumiers, who per ton, ^3. lOs. to M \ turnips, &a, per 

even now, with the high nrioes ruHng for ton, 868. to 80b. ; native flax, per ton, j|14 

grain, are struggling hard to make both to ^18 ; rape-seed, 228. per cwt 
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PoitoraL 8idcjableextensioii,the oil and skins yielding 

Wool, from 9 Jd. to 28. 2i ; hidM, 4«. to » ffi^^. P«>fi*' ^^ finding a ready market. 

20s. each; skins, 7d. to 6s. 9d. each ; beeft Ounng small fish might be madeasure 

208. to 268. per 100 lb. ; mutton, 2d- to Sjd. «W)urce of wealth to a larce number of fisher- 

per lb. • veaL 6d. to 7d. per IbT "^®^ ^^ '^ '^^^ abundant, and, al- 

* ' ^ *^ * though somewhat different to those which 

McMufiKUtred. frequent the British and Newfoundland 

Leather, Id. to 4d. per lb. ; bone dust, ban«s, are, when properly cured, of first- 

jCeto^T. 108.perton; boots, 68. per pair rate quaU(y, and there is a market for any 

upwards ; flax rope, jM to £ii ; presenred quantity in adjacent countries. The method 

meats, 2id, to 6jd. per lb. ; soap, per cwt., <^ <»»% adopted in Newfoundland might 

18s. to 328. ; clothinff, from 258. per suit up- be suitable for some of the kinds of fish, the 

wardsjhatsand cap8,from Is. to21s. ;plough8, <'^t of salt being thus saved. 

single, double, and treble mounted, from It is a question whether salt could not be 

j£l0 to £26 ; drays, single and double produced here b^ evaporation at a cost less 

horse, £21 to j£26 ; waggons, six to eight than that of the imported article. 

horse, £60 to £75 ; sp^^ caris and bug- Leaving the waters and turning to the 

gies, £18 to £50 ; reaping machines, £30 land, the industries which present them- 

upwi^ ; chaff-cutters, £10 upward ; sad* selves to the enterprising colonist are nume- 

dleiy, riding, from £6 ; harness, carriers*, reus. 

£10 upward; bricks, per 1,000, £2. 158, Glass-works for window-glass, bottles, and 

to £3 ; tiles, per 1,000, 208. to 40s. ; ale, crystal are urgently required, and the re- 

per hhd., £4 to £7 ; porter, per hhd., £5. quisite materials for the manufacture of all 

10s. to £6 ; whisky, per fiullon, in bond, 8s. aescriptions are plentiful and at hand. The 

to 9s. ; geneva, in bond, 6s. to 8s. 6d. ; Dunedin bottlers alone would require for 

aerated waters, per dozen, 28. to 38. ; com- their«present trade from 300 to 400 dozen 

pounds, per dozen, 8s. to 1408. bottles a day ; and with the prospect of a 

trade embracing other colonies, India, and 

Mvneral, Chinaj which is sure to be opened up, this 

Coal, at pit mouth, 8s. to lis. per ton ; quantity would be enormously increased. 

gold, £3 to £3. 158, per oz. ; lime, at kiln^ Superior clay for pottery, delfware, andfire- 

2s. per bushel. bricks has been discovered in several locali- 

-. . ^ ties, and at the present time a company is 

Industries— Actual and Possiblk. yy^^ {^^^ ^ establish thU trade at Green 

The fish, great and small, which abound I^nd in connection with the collieries, 
in the ocean around the coasts of the Pro- In addition to the branches carried on at 
vince, have hitherto contributed very slightly the foundries, the casting of hoUoware and 
to its prosperity in comparison with what fire-grates would be a profitable investment, 
they might have done. Strangers have been S^fing slate and flags for paving are 
profitably pursuing, in these waters, the imported to a large extent. In sevenu dis- 
trade of wnaling, and thus carrying away tricts stone adapted for the purpose can be 
the profits whi^ should have accrued to procured, and these articles will, on the 
Otago. To organize and fit out a thoroughly extension of the railways, become items of 
efficient fleet of whalers would cost a com- considerable production, 
paratively small sum, as vessels and crews True flpmite of different colours abounds 
are at command. The suitableness of the on the West Coast^ and the ease with which 
port for this trade has from the first been it can' be procured and shipped indicates 
recognized, and in former times was made that that portion of the Provmce will be- 
good use of ; but now, when the facilities it come famous for its quarries, 
offers have been greatly increased, the trade The natural products of the soil, and what 
has dwindled down to catching a few whales it can be nuMie to produce, open abundant 
at the mouths of the harbours by means of prospects of labour to the sldliul and indus- 
whaleboats. It is proved that the whales trious. 

have become much more numerous of late : The large consumption of paper of aU 
and if regulations were enacted and enforced sorts whum is daily going on, attracts at- 
against the indiscriminate slaughter to which tentlon to its manufsusture as an industry 
they were subjected, they might yet become not vet in operation ; and the bonus offered 
as plentiful as formerly. by the Government, and the f&cts that vari- 

Sealing, also, as a kindred occupation, ous tree fibres as well as a grass similar to 
merits notice. A few boats are at present Esparto are in abundance, both well adapted 
engaged in this trade, chiefly hailing from for the fiiner description of paper, and that 
the southern ports ; but it is capable of oon- tiie refuse from the flax-mills, which is valu- 
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able for the ooaner sorts, can be had in able localities to grow shelter to protect the 

plenty and at a cheap rate, point to this yine from the gnsts of wind which prevail 

trade as one that must shortly be estab- daring summer. It will take some years to 

lished. Preliminary steps have been taken grow a supply sufficient for the provincial 

to commence it. trade : meanwhile, the introduction of a few 

8ugar-makingfrom beetroot has long been hands acquainted with the growing, hand- 
pointed to as one specially suited for Otago. ling, and drying of this Taluable plant would 
The clayey loams oi the plains are eminentiy be advisable. 

fitted for producing the root of the quality Chicory is another agricultural product 
and size which experience has proved yields which is largely imported, when it might be 
most sacchiu^e matter, and tne climate is successfully cultivated, 
equally favourable fpr maturing. Beet suf- The growth of trees whose bark is adapted 
ficient to carry on a large export trade, as for tanning purposes also claims attention, 
well as supply the colomal demand, could The Tasmanian wattles which chiefly con- 
easily be raised, and would prove a source tribute to this purpose, grow freely and 
of great profit to the agriculturist ouickly in the Province, and in a few years 

Another enterprise in wMch the Province tne bark alone would pay the planter welL 
must embark is the growth offlax and hemp. Dairy fuming is anotiier branch of in- 
Every element of success exists, and there dustry needing development. Cheese £sbc- 
is only wanted skilful adaptation of labour tories with good management would produce 
to bring about a profitable result. It wiU a first-class reliable article, not only for the 
not do for tiie fSarmerB to confine their atten- limited local consumption, but for other 
tion to the production of the ordinary grain markets, 
crops aIone,as these change so much in i^ue. Timber. 
The growth of flax and hemp commends it- 
self for their immediate adoption. Th^fibre In the south and west parts of the Pro- 
which each produces is in constant demand vince there are large and splendid forests, 
both for home and foreign trade, and the which, although not containing any true 
prices usually ruling are highly remunera- pines or conifers, produce wood very valu- 
tive. Besides the fibre, the seed of the flax able for strengUi, durability, and the high 
yields a high price, and if not exported as polish it l^es. 

seed it can be pressed so as to produce oil, The trees most prized at present for rail- 
much used by painters, and the residue be way and carpenter work are — Totara (from 
sent Home as cake for cattle-feeding. the Bluff Harbour hundreds of thousands of 

Strong efforts are being made to start a sleepers are being^shipped for the neighbour- 

woolpack and bagging manufeu^ry, to bring ing f^vince of Canterbury, besides provid- 

the native flax into repute. If, in addition ing those necessary for Otago railways) ; red, 

thereto, inducements were offered for the white, and black pine are next in demand, 

culture of hemp to be manu&ctured into for building and furniture-work ; and for 

fabrics, from coarse cordage and sailcloth to wheelwrights, coach and cabinet makers, 

hand and table linen,a source of great wealth goi, rata, bokako, birch, manuka, maple, 

and industry would be opened up, for which ana other sorts, are coming more into repute 

the Province can sui>ply every requisite ex- as they are tested. 

cept the labour, which might be obtained licences are granted by the €k)vemment 
from the north of Ireland, where the flax for cutting timber either by pit-saws or saw- 
industries are the staple of the country, and mills, certain areas being prescribed and 
the east of Scotland, where flax and hemp conditions attached. The southern rail- 
goods are principally manuflBkctured. ways afford great facilities for bringing the 

Qrowing rape for oil and feeding-cake sawn timber to a shipping port ; and on the 

could also be gone into by the farmer with west coast the numerous sounds or harbours, 

confidence. all having good access and shelter, as well 

Clover seed is another product well worth as bold water along their coasts, enable 

attention. White clover particularly grows vessels to make fast to the cliff on which 

so luxuriantly and spontaneously as to be the trees are growing, and to load with 

almost accounted a weed. Bipening early, great ease. For driving power on the low- 

and with tiie simple machinery ne^ed for Ijm^ forests, steam-engines are most in use, 

cleaning, a large quantity of seed could as they can be bought and worked at a 

annually be pr(^uced for export. cheap rate. For hiU forests, water power 

Hops grow ver^ freely and produce an is abundant, so that, as rega^ quality of 

abunoant crop, wlulst the steaculy-increas- timber, supply, facilities for sawing, and 

ing demand, and the prices ruling, are great convenience for shipping, every inducement 

induoementB to holders of land in fi&vour- is held out for extended enterprise ; and 
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the great and increaaing demand, together stant work on the Peninsolay and at Wai- 

with the prices, render succeas certun to hoUi and Konroo. 

those embarking in the trade. Ironstone of a very superior quality has 

recently been discoyered in the district of 
MiiTBRALS. Riyerton on the south-west, and at C^tlin's 

Cove on the south-east, from which great 

Gold, as yet, had been the most yaluable results are expected to be obtained. 

minend discoyeiy. It is found in almost Antunony is aheady an article of export, 

every district in the Province, from Mare- 9^ is steadily increasing in supply. Spe- 

whenua to Orepnki, and from Awarua to cimens of copper ore, plumbago, and dnna- 

Wakawa, either alluvially or in quartz, bar have been obtained on the Carrick 

giving good ground for the remark tnat it nmges, Dunstan district, analyses of which 

would pay to wash all the soil of the Pro- show them to be valuable. Different de- 

vince and to crush its granite rocks. The scriptions of useful clay are also abundant, 

great value and extent of the gold fields can cmd will amply repay the labour of praeticaL 

hardly be estimated. At the present time, hands. 

their development depends, to a mat ex- Should Otago present no other indnce- 

tent, on individual exertion, so uiat very ment, her mineral resources alone would be 

large gold fields are not yet available, await* a great attraction ; but when combined with 

ing the combination of capital and labour, her other advantages, no country can offer 

The occupation of digging is an exciting greater promise of prosperity to the indus- 

one^ causing many of its discomforts to be ^ous, steady emigrant. 

overlooked. Mining is less precarious in y A«/tTT« -n^n>T/v<ir»«> .%^ i>«^,**»«^ 
Otago than in most other places : still ^'^^^ Employed and Required. 

it is not Hie occupation best suited for The manufacturing interests of Otago are 

new arrivals or the generality of immi- varied, extensive, and extending. As the 

grants. cultivation of the soil was the £st pursuit 

Coal comes next in order of value. From in which man was engaged, the preparation 

the earliest days of the settlement, eoal- of its products for his support claims first 

seams have been more or less worked. The notice. 

distribution of this great source of wealth There are at full work at the present time 
is very general, and it is in beds of nearly thirty grain-mills, driven either by 
great breadth and thickness. Brown coal, water or steam power, seme of them able to 
or lu^te, is at present most in de- produce fifteen tons of fine flour daily. For 
mand, being more largely distributed and a ccmsiderable portion of the year, several 
nearer the centres of consumption. The of these mills are at work on the double- 
coals of Kaitangata and Eakanui are of shift system, so that the quantity of floor 
superior quality, and as better means of sent to market is large. That the machinery 
conveyance are opened up, and the price employed is on the most approved principles 
consequently reduced, their merits wiU be ana that the management is in practicai 
more fully^ recognized. Bituminous shale hands, is certain £rom the &ct that the 
has been discovered in different places, and provindaUy-manu&ctured article has com- 
inquiries are being made as to its value and pletely shut the market a^^unst foreign com- 
extent. petition, and has, in addition, been largely 

Oamara stone ranks as of first importance, and profitabljr exported to supply the wants 

Easily obtained and plentiful, workable with of neighbouring Provinces ana Colonies, 

a carpenter's chisel and saw, capable of Several of the mills have also appliances 

being cut and carved to any design, of a and machinery for oatmeal, and pot and 

light, cheerful colour, and becoming harder pearl barley, all of which are produced 

the longer it is exposed to the atmosphere, lanrely* 

it will soon make the district from wmch it fiiscuit-makers have established forthem- 

is obtained a scene of constant and increas- selves a wide-spread reputation, so that both 

ing labour. Its value and superior quality hand and steam power are in constant work 

have already been recognized m the Colony to meet the demand which the quality of 

of Victoria, and one of the best public the article has created, 

building in Melbourne is now being erected To provide the farmer with manure, and 

of it. In Oamara and Dunedin it is in thus enable him to produce the largest 

very general use. In the Oamara district. <]|uantity of grain, and of the best descrip- 

also, the material from which Porthind tion. several bone-mills ore in constant work, 

cement is made haaibeen disooveied, and prodncing hundreds of tons annually, 

promises good xeBults. But mannring the land with the most 

liine 18 abundanti and kilns aM at oon- approved stimumnts will not produce any 
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description of crop to tlie fbllest extent Additional (mppljof akiUed labour will be 
withoat proper attention is paid to dnunage. required. A second factory of a similar 
To meet this necessity, pipe and tQe numu- kind will also shortly be at work, 
^ustories hare been established both in towns The material, being finished at the miUs, 
and cotmtiy dislncts ; and this working of is broasht into town, where several factories 
the day is not confined to the ordinary re- keep a large nmnber employed in making it 
quirements of the fiirni for drainage, but np into wearing apparel and other goods, as 
extends to brickmaking, which has assomed many as 4CX) to 500 hands being recently 
laige proportions, reqmnng the serrices of a wanted by one fiictory alone, 
great number of hands in different capad- Hat and capmanu&cturing has two firms 
ties. Salt-glazed pipes, for railway and in the city giving it their sole attention, and 
sewage purposes, have also their producers ; producing evei^ style, colour, or shape which 
whilS flower-pots, vases, and other useful the most fastidious coulddesire, and at prices 
and ornamental articles, are produced in which defy importation, 
endless variety. Leaving the wool, and coming to the skin 

The brewing of the Province is in high and hide branch, several extensive tanneries 
repute, and although at present of large are in full and constant work, employing a 
dimensions, is not sufBdent for the home considerable amount of labour. From the 
trade and exportation. Dunedin is the steam-mill grinding the bark, through all 
priucipal centre of this business, six ex- the different processes necessarv to produce 
tensive establishments being in fhll\rork, leatherof every description, the best methods 
and an additional one in course of erec- of operation have been adopted, the wants 
tion. The estimate of the agspregate of the local trad^ supplieoi and a large 
production is over 1,500 hogsheaos per quantity exported, 
month. Men and boys are wanted to enable the 

Distilling Los also An extensive represen- different branches of the boot-factories to 
tation, as in the one distillery existing, over keep pace with the requirements of this 
6)000 gallons of ptoof spirits are produced rapidly - progressing indisx)ensable trade, 
each month, in addition to a large quantity There is no use in sending away the leather 
of malt supplied to brewers. to be made into boots and shoes, and in that 

Coming now to maft's second department shape sent back again, when boots and shoes 
of labour, t\t, the pastoral, the shearing can be made as well in the Province; The 
of the sheep hftving been j^rformed— for importance of this industiy may be judged 
which the shearer is ^is year paid fiOs. a from the fact that one firm turns out over 
hundred head. With rations— scouring the 120 pairs a day, and only wants labour to 
wool and other processes employ a consider- increase this number, 
able amount of labour. Choice wool being To sate any waste of the raw inaterial at 
selected, it passes into the newest industiy the tannery, the manu&cture of glue has 
of the Province — ^ita manufacture into elotli been established, competent judges pro- 
and other ioateriaL This industry wiU rank nouncing in its favour, and the inanifests of 
amongst the foreiaost in importance. It is homewaM-bound ships showidg it aa part 
true, an attempt WM inftde in early days^ of their cargoes. 

by a worthy weaver f)k]im Puisley, to pro- Having disposed of the wool, skins, hides, 
duoe webs by the hand loom ^ but that slow and bones of the animals, tiie utilizing of 
process not meeting tirith success, the Mos- the carcase forms an important question. It 
giel Woollen Factory may fairly claim to would re<]luire at least one hundred times 
be fitst in the fiela. This establishmctut the present population to consume the sur- 
occupies a fine heidthy site on the Taieri plus stock in l^e Province. It must 
Plain, ahd around it the cosy dottages of either be thrown away or turned to profit- 
the workers, with their tidy garden-plots, able use. The latter coursehas been adopted, 
are situated. Ihrery appliance whidi modem and several meat-preserving establishments 
invention has produced, to enable the fao- have been started to prepare the beef and 
tory to bring to market the best of its kind mutton to help to feed the under-f^ popu- 
in every departinent, is at command ; and lation of tiie old countrf. TaDoW is also 
as a result, its tweedi^, blankets, knittings, an important item. In boui of these branches 
and worsteds have been pronounced so ex- slaughtermen, butchers, tinsmitiis, coopers^ 
cellent aa to require a large addition to the oaipenters, and other tiadts are lalgefy em- 
buildings and machinein^, to permit of tiie |doyed< 

orders on hand from the Colontt8,Indi% and Nor should tilie first-ittte quality of tiie 
Great Britain to be executed. The feetoiy soap and candles made be overkekM. 8oa]h 
isnowinthehandsof aiegistcAP^eonipaiiy, making is a staple ininu£Mitin!e^ SeveMi 
and with the extension of the traoo tm Works oehag iai actite qpemtion m prepai- 
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iBg this indispensable article ot domestic do, a crane to lift 40 tons weight has been 
comfort satisfactorily made in Dmiedin. 

Material for a^coltoral and pastoral Other honses make standards for wire 
mannfactores haymg been introduced by fencing, castings of yarions designs and 
the settlers, what hi^ been done in regard fKattems, galvanized piping, spouting, 
to native products ? besides preparing the ridging, and a specially patented iron 
native flax for export co the extent shown fluming. 

in Table 3, a very large amount has been Tin, copper, brass, lead, and zinc manu- 
manu&ctured into rope, ranging from 4 in. factures give employment to a great num- 
in diameter downwards. From some cause, ber, especially to the bovs of tiie com- 
the flax trade has not been flourishing munily ; and the ease and exactness with 
lately ; still there is no need to despono. which every item can be wrought, twisted. 
Probably in a few yean the native fibre moulded, cast, or hammered, either by 
will be exported in a manufiftctured state, machine or hand, has made these trades 
Dot in flax and tow, as at present. special features of industey. 

The timber trade in its oLSerent branches The limits of this Handbook prevent 
of manufacture is one of the greatest in the particular notice being given to every trade, 
Province. Saw-mills exist, containing fax* so that what is to foUow must oe con- 
cular saws from the largest size to medium, densed. 

cross-cut with radial bench, all the saws Mills for grinding coffee, spices, rice, and 
sharpened by patent machine ; planing, such-like commodities are in steady opera- 
tonguing, grooving, moidding, tenoning, tion, and a large portion of these necessary 
mortising, shaping, boring, and turning articles of consumption in the Colony are 
machine*, producing flooring, skirting, ground and prepared in Dnnedin. 
moulding, architraves, buckets, tubs, broom- Several factories to supply liqueurs, 
handles; and every article necessary for aerated waters, &a, also afford employment; 
house-building and furnishing, can be and at the Vienna Exhibition, a certificate 
readily obtained. An idea may be formed of merit was awarded to an exhibitor from 
of the extent of the trade when it is Otago. Wines made from the different 
stated that one house, during the past fruits grown, are daily gaining favour, and 
twelve months, sold glazed windows of the latest enterprise in this direction is 
a money value of £4,600; and panel doors, cider, equal to that of Devonshire. 
j£5,150. Monumental and ornamental work in 

From the largest and heaviest stage-coach stone is a prominent trade, and one house 
or wagon to me handsome chariot, light makes varnish and ^lish to meet any de- 
buggy, express, or common cart, the coa^- mand. Paper bags, ink, and blacking have 
buuders of Dunedin are prepared to exe- their producers. 

cute any orders entrusted to tnem. The Peninsula can boast ^ of a cheese- 

Furniture and cabinet makers are also &ctory on the American principle, whidi 
developing their taides to an extent that has been in operation for some time, and is 
surprises every one. Some of the largest annually improving the quality and in- 
ana most commodious warehouses in the creasing the quantity of its products, 
dtyare connected with this trade. Cod-uver oil cannot be overlooked as 

Workers in all sorts of metals are busy an industrial pursuit. The Port-Chalmers- 
plying their trade from day to day. Taldng made oil, from its purity, clearness, and 
the iron department as first in importance, other qualities, has drawn forth the appro- 
some firms give their attention prmdjMdly bation of the medical fiEusulty, and tiie pro- 
to riveting, and from their shops the in- dncer is fiilly occupied in supplying the 
cessant c£htter of the hammer indicates orders that are sent to him from other 
great activity. Iron vessels,, boilers, vats, places. 

tubes, girders, and works of a similar char To conclude this chapter without refer- 
racter, mdicate the prosperity of the estab- ence to the buHding of wooden vessels 
lishments. would be an omission. Although the tiude 

Equal in importance with the previous is not in a very lively condition, yet it gives 
branch are the madiine shops, where will signs of improvement. A more grave £ebult 
be oonstantiy found in course of construe- would be the omission of agricultural im- 
tion land, marine, and hydraulio engmes ; pAement works, in which Otago excels, 
quartx-orashing, flax^diessing, and litho- There is now no necessily to import horse 
graph printing machines ; wool, tin, and gear, hay-rakes, harrows, hoes, yokes, 
catendeiing ^msses ; plate and tin rollers ; cultivators, grubbers, subsoil, single, double, 
and preparations axe oeing made to build or treble fiinow ploughs, reaping, mowing, 
locomotives. To show wm this trade can or thrashing machines, or any other farm 
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iCMndnte, m fhMe aie all made in Otago, Shepheidfly per azmnmi £55 to £60, and 

with the paitiealar xecommendation that fbond. 

they axe made by men who know the Qnanymen, per day, lis. to 138. 

coontcy and the kind of implement re- Tanneis and cnirien, per day, lis. to 

quired. Cart, ooach, and aaddle hameaa, 16i. 

in aU the different styke of mannfactore^ Upholsteren an> I cabinet-makeiB, per 

can be obtained firom Dunedin and up- day, 128. to 14a. 

ooontiy maken. Tailora, per day, 8b. to 10b. 

There la a large demand for all kinds WatchmakeiB, per day, ISs. 

of kboor ; of comne, in some trades much Wheel and cart wrights, per day, lOa. to 

greater than others. For instance, the 12b. 

suppbr of fenuae domestics for town and ^^^ j^^^ ^^ Lahaureri. 

eoonfacy is quite inadequate to the demand. v««i* xm*»wvhi u^^ww, w ^«M/ui»rvr«. 

Fann servants and labourers are also in Xhe meals of hired serrants, male or 

great demand in all the agricultural dis- female, are not doled out in miserable 

tiiots. Good wages, carefulness, and cheap pittances, and of the cheapest articles the 

land soon enable the fiurm servant to start market can supply ; on the contrary, ser- 

funning on his own account. For railwar yants fore well, if not tonptuously, every 

construction, saw-mill purposes, roaa- day. The common home practice of having 

making, and genenUy for unskilled Ubour, weekly allowances of tea, sugar, &c., mado 

the demand is large, and many useful works up at the ffrocers, of inferior quality to that 

are at a standstill for want of men suited supplied for the family, is quite unknown 

for such work. Brickmakeis and layers, and would not be submitted to. 
masons, carpenters, tuzners, blacksmiths, 

en^eeiB, boiler-makers, wheelwrights. Provincial Public Works. 

prmters, workers in brass, ooimer, and lead. The simple statement that the Provincial 

could, to a considerable number, find em- Government has expended, almost every 

ployment, the demand for kbour not being year since its establishment, an increasing 

confined to one locality, but extending over amount on public works, would of itself 

the whole Province. indicate the foresight shown in the past, 

BaUi of Wooes '^^ ^^ ^ ^arantee for tho future. Possess- 

*^ ^^' ing, firom its own resources, a large revenue 

Bakers, per day, 10s. to lis. witliout any taxation, and having a resdute. 

Blacksmiths, per day, lis. to 14s. enterprising community, the publio works 

Boiler-makers and riveters, 10s. to 12b. of the Province must be carried on with 

Bricklayers, per day, 12s. to 15s. increasing alacrity. The lament is, '' the 

Brassfounders, per day, 10s. to 12s. labourers are so few while the works are so 

Oaipenters and joiners, per day, 12s. to many." For the current year, about 

15s. j£290,000 have been appropriated for ex- 

Goach-builders and painters, per day, penditure on forming and maintaining 

12s. to 16s. roads, bridges, railways, and tramways. 

Coopers, per day, 9s. to 10s. carrying on narbour works, such as break* 

Dairymaids, per annum, £40 to j£50, waters, jetties, dredging and reclaiming, 

and found. and erecting buildings for public purposes. 

Domestio servants, per annum, £20 to Nor is the outlay of public money for 

£40, and found. similar purposes aJb all likely to be lessened. 

Engineers and drivers, per day, 12s. to as every nule of railway constructed, road 

15s. made, bridge built, or jett^ erected, either 

Farm servants, per annum, £62 to j£55^ opens up new country, gives greater in- 

and found. dnoement for settlement^ or removes diffi- 

Gardeners, per day, lOs. cohies Mid expense in the transport of 

LaboureiB, per day, 8s. to 10b. ]»odnc(9 ; and, as a consequence, will le- 

Masons, per day, liis. to 14s. quire the progressive movement to be 

MediamcB, per day, 12b. to 14b. can^ on for mniiy years, until every part 

Painters and paperhangers, per day, IIb^ of the Province is easily and rapidly aeces- 

to 12s. «ible. At present, great activity is shown : 

Ploughmen, perannum, j£55to£0O, and lio less than eight different lines of rail 

ound. leading firom seaports to agricultural and 

Plumbers, per day, lis. to Ids. other districts are under oonstrocdon. 

Plasterers, per day, lis. to ISs. •DrrTTT>T^^ fi^^T^mr^a 

Saddlers aid hamess-makers, per day, BuiLDijra Sdoietibs, 

Oa. to 12b. As previously noticed, building ocietiea 
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fonn a leading feature in the lustory of the scJiolarshipB, and in payment of the salary of 
Province, commencing with the first year ^600 a year to the Professor of Mental and 
of its existence, and progressing nntil now, Meral Philosophy in the University. None 
when the number amounts to sixteen, all of the money goes for ministers' stipends, 
in active prosperity. Some of them are con- The Presbyterian Church, being the first 
ducted on the terminable principle, others plaated in Vie Province, has the largest 
on the permanent, and some of them com- number of adherents, ministers, and 
bine both. The entrance fee varies from Is. churches. It is not connected with any 
per share to 2s. 6d., and the shares range particular branch of the same persuasion 
urom £10 to £100 each, the fortnightly or m Britain, but is composed of members 
monthly subscription varying according from the United Presbyterian, Free, Estab- 
to the value of the share. The prosperity lished, and other Kirks in Scotland, as well 
and importance of these societies may be as English and Irish Presbyterians. Its 
judged from the facts that dividends or work is carried on through a synod, con- 
bonuses equal to eight per cent, per annum sisting of four presbyteries, containing 
have been declared, and that the amount thirty-nine fiill charges and fiftv-five 
of business transacted ranges from £5,000 stations. In all the charges and in thirty- 
per annum to £30,000. To working men, seven of the stations, service is held every 
these societies have proved of immense Sunday, and in the remaining eighteen, 
advantage, enabling them to secure a free- once a fortnight. Additional mmisters are 
hold or erect a building on easy terms ; and constantly arriving. The means of support 
a fact highly favourable in their history is, is a sustentation fund, to which each of the 
that hitherto all of them have been con- congregations contributes, and which yields 
ducted soundly and satisfactorily — there an average of £200 a year to each minister, 
have been no failures and no swindling, which is in general supplemented by ihe 
The number of the operative class who congregation. Each mmister )ias also a 
possess freeholds and free houses would not manse, and in countiy districts, a glebe 
liave been so great had such societies not attached. The total sum collected by this 
existed, and it is gratifying to find that the body for last year was £14,560. The 
interest taken in such institutions by tlie number of adherents is 32,189. 
upper and wealthier classes is extending. Episcopalians rank next in point of 
A meeting was recently held in Dunedin, numbers, being set. down at 16,809. About 
to form an association for the purpose of four years ago, the Province was erected 
purchasing land and building self-contained into a diocese, and ecclesiastical affairs are 
cottages, of stone or brick, and each having administered by a bishop, with at present 
four or five rooms, and selling them to the one archdeacon and fifteen other der^ 
occupiers on the deferred-payment principle, licensed to charges. These, together with 
so that the rent paid weekly will go towards lay representatives chosen by the several 

gurchasing the freehold. In i^dition to parishes and parochial districts, form the 

igh wages and cheap provisions, the pro- synod of the diocese. All the fiilly-con- 

spect of thus obtaining a freehold home of stituted parishes have parsonage-houses, 

his own is offered to the provident trades- and the clergy in the country districts have 

man and his frusal wife, which it will be under their care such subordinate places 

their own fault if t£ey do not speedily realize, as may be reached from their respective 

*. -. centres. There are also fourteen lay readers 

KKUOious BODIES. . ^ pi^gg ^i^gjj cannot as yet receive the 

From the number of sects which exist, it regular ministrations of a cler^nrman. Gan- 
wiU be seen that the greatest toleration didates for preparation for holy orders are 
prevails. According to the last census, now received, and in certain cases students 
and from this source all the figures in this in theology are permitted to present them- 
chapter are derived, there are about one selves for exammation by the Principal of 
hundred different forms of belief professed the College, without residence, 
in ite Province. Strictly speaking, no one In regard to numbers, Roman Catholics 
of these bodies has . State aid or endow- take the third place, showing a total of 
ment ; for although the Presbyterians have 7,406. This church is presided over by a 
land reserves which yield a considerable bishop, with ten der^men, having twenty- 
revenue, Uiose reserves were not made by one churches and onapels, in which the 
the Government, but were a distinctive usual forms of worship are regularly and 
feature of the Otago scheme, when a class strictly attended to. There are also eight 
settlement waa intended. The reserves are schools, and one convent in which religious 
vested in trustees, and the rents are spent education is given, 
in building ohurcbes and nansesi on The adherents of the WesleyanMethodi 

H 8 
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ists are 3,076 ; BaptistSy l^SOB ; <!^>n- Proyinoe. The composition of the Board 

gregational Independents, 1,051 ; Lit- was in fonner yean the subject of much 

uieransy 484. Each of these bodies has consideration and discussion, and it was at 

handsome and substantial buildings, in length constituted, as at present, on the 

which semce is legnkrlj held. The principle that as the expenditure on educa- 

minority of them have Sunday schoolsi tion is mainly defrayed from tiie Provincial 

Bible classes, and Toung Men's Associa- rerenue, it is indispensable that so larce an 

tions attached to them, the whole of which amount of public money shotdd be plaoed 

are carried on withgreat earnestness andzeaL at the disposal only of a Board whose 

The number of Hebrews in the Province members are directly and entirely respon- 

is 293. They have a synagogue in Dunedin. sible to the Provincial CounolL 
The other sects are numerically small. Subject to the general supervision of the 

■D^^^--^,- «^« T?« .-, Bducation board, the schools are placed 

Peovisiohs roB Education. ^^^er the immediate control of School 

The settlers of Otago have from the Committees elected annuidly by the owners 
outset manifested great interest in the and occupiers of land and householders in 
advancement of education, llie f oUowing the respective educational districts. Each 
is a dassification oi tiie educational institu- Gonmiittee must consist of not less than 
tions which are maintained whoUy or in five nor more than nine members, a ma- 
part from the Provincial revenue or from joritf of whom must be parents of families. 
pubUo endowments : — 1. District Common Tnere are four classes of District Schools — 
Schools in almost every looJity where Grammar Schools, Main Schools, Side 
twenty educable diildren or upwards can Schools, and Temporarily - sul»idized 
be collected together. 2. District Grammar Schools. The Grammar Schools, of 
Schools in the chief centres of population, which there are ahready five, are situ- 
3. A Boys' uid a Girls' High School in ated in the chief centres of popula- 
Bunedin. 4. A University in Dunedin. tion. As a rule, the Grammar School 
6. A School of Art in Dunedin. 6. Athe- comprises three different departments — ^an 
nnums. Mechanics' Institutes, and public infant and needlework department, under 
libraries in nearly all the villages, towns, a matron and assistants ; an intermediate 
and inhabited rural districts. To these school, under the second master and 
may be added, 7. An Industrial School assistants ; and an upper school, under the 
near Dunedin, for the maintenance and head-master, who, in addition to exercising 
training of boys and girls whose parents are a general control over the whole establish- 
criminiu. or dissolute. 8. A school in con- ment, is charged' with the duty of giving 
nection with the Otago Benevolent Institu- instruction in the higher branches of educa- 
tion, for the board and education of orphans tion to the more Mvanced pupils. The 
and other destitute children. 9. Two Free Main Schools are established in the more 
Day Schools in Dunedin, for neglected populous districts, where, as a rule, an 
poor children. average attendance of upwards of forty 

With the exception of the University, pupils can be secured, when the attend- 
the whole of these institutions are to a ance is sufficiently numerous in any Main 
greater or less extent under the control of School, a school-mistress, or a teacher of 
uie Otago Education Board, which is com- sewing, and one or more pupil-teachers, are 
posed of His Honour the Superintendent, employed in addition to the head-master, 
the members of &e Provincial Executive, The Side Schools and the Temporarily-snb- 
and the Speaker of the Provincial CounciL sidized Schools are for the most part placed 
The following is a summary of the duties in more recently-settled localities, where 
committed to the Board by the Education the children are young and few in numlxo: 
Ordinance: — To exercise a eeneralsuperin- The qualifications of the masters of the 
tendence over all the public schools ; to Grammar and Main Schools are nxed very 
define the limits of the educational districts ; high, and they may be described as corre- 
to promote the establishment of schools spending to the qualifications usuaUy re- 
wherever needed; tK> direct the expendi- quired of Scottish buxgh and parishsdiod- 
tnre and due application of all moneys masters respectively. No election by a 
appropriated by the Provincial Council for School Committee is valid until tJie teadier 
the purposes of education ; to manage the elected has produced a certificate of qualifi- 
education reserves ; to fix the qualifications cation from Her Majesty's Committee of 
of teachers ; and, through its inspectors, to Privy Council on Education, a rec(^gnized 
inquire into and to report, from time to Education Board in any British Colony, or 
time, upon the state of education and the the Board's Inspector of Schools, and sach 
condition of the several schools within the other evidcmce of fitness and good character 
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w may be reqtdred by the Board No one from tbe school fees or moneyB raised locally, 
can attain the full position of a Grammar The school fees generally may be regsurded 
or Main school teacher who cannot famish as moderate, when the rates of wages and 
satisfiEU^ry evidence of good character, other remoneration are taken into account, 
respectable scholarship, and experience iuid It was attempted, ftom 1862 to 1864, to 
success in school teaching. Many of the provide for a large proportion of the school 
present teachers have attended Qovemment expenditure by means of local rates on 
training schools in Britain or in the colonies, houses and lands ; but owing mainly, it is 
and a number of them have been students believed, to the great difficulty experienced 
of a University. A less stringent rule ib in equitably and economically assessing 
followed with regard to the admission of property in so young a Colony, the rates were 
Side and Temporarily-subsidized School abolished in 1864, by almost general consent, 
teachers, when trained or experienced In the course of the la^ fifteen years 
masters cannot be obtained. Gk)od character, numerous portions of land of various 
youth, and a fedr amount of scholarship, areas have been set apart as an educational 
toother with the probability of proving an endowment. The annual proceeds of this 
efficient instructor of youth, are in such a endowment are as yet comparatively small ; 
case sufficient to secure a temporary ap- but in course of time these reserves will 
pointment on triaL It is in the power of produce a revenue which willgo fsa to main- 
any person so appointed to obtam a full tain the public schools of Otago without 
certificate of competency, after satisfactorily aid from tne ordinary annual revenue of the 
ondergoine probation for a sufficient periocL Province or Colony. These ordinary edu- 
Many of the Side School teachers, however, cational reserves are in addition to the 
possess superior qualifications, and only hold ^nagnificent reserve of 200,000 acres granted 
their present appointments in the hope of by the Crown for the endowment of the 
securing higher positions as they &U vacant. University of Otago. 

With a view to avoid the inconvenience The Synod of Otago has the control of a 
which might ensue if a teacher's engagement valuable educational endowment, and it has 
could not be determined by i& School resolved to endow chairs in the University 
Committee, " without fixing upon him the of Otago as the educational fund at its di&- 
stigma of crime or moral delinquency," it posal may from time to time permit 
has been provided that all engagements Already the Synod has endowed a Profes- 
onder the Education Ordinance uiall be sorship of Moral and Mental Philosophy in 
deemed yearly engagements, which may the University, to the extent of j£600 per 
be determined, after uie expiry of the first annumu 

▼ear, by three months' notice on either side ; A Hi^h School for Boys has been nuun- 
but, as a means of protection from improper tained in Dunedin since 1863. This 
and undue local influences, no School Com- institution was established with a view to 
mittee has power to determine a teacher's impart instruction in '^ aU the branches of 
engagement without the sanction of the a uberal education — ^the French and other 
Board previouBl;^' obtained. A competent, modem languages, the Latin and Greek 
prudent and fstithful teacher's tenure of classics, mathematics, and such other 
office may, therefore, be regarded as quite branches of science as the advancement of 
fixed and secure. the Colony and the increase of the popula- 

The Board, out of funds voted by the tion may from time to time require.'' The 
Provincial Council, pays salaries at the fol- school fees are £8 per annum, 
lowing rates : — To head-masters of Grammar A Girls' High School was established in 
Schools, £200 ; Main Schoolteachers, j^lOO ; Dunedin three years ago, and it has been 
Side Sdiool t^hers and school-mistresses, numerously attended. The ordinary course 
£76 ; Temporarily - subsidized School of instruction in this school embraces a 
teachers, £60 ; sewing teachers, £25 ; thorough English education, namely, read- 
and tiiese ssdaries are augmented by the ing, grammar, composition, elocution, his- 
School Committees from the school fees, tory, natural science, geography, writing, 
BubsCTiptions, or other moneys raised lo- arithmetic, class-singing, £awing, French, 
cally. The Board also erects the school- and industrial work. Music (piano), sing- 
houses and the teachers' residences, an$l ing (private lessons), gymnastics, daiicing, 
supplies maps and other school appli- German, and other branches, are taught by 
ances. It pays two-thirds of the cost of visiting teachers as extra subjects. The 
keeping the school buildings in repair, the school fee for the ordinary course is £8 per 
wholeof the salaries of pupU-teachers, and the annum for the jju^or, and £10 for the 
school fees of orphan ana destitute children, senior classes. There is a boarding estab- 
The remainder of the expensea are deixayed lishment in connection with each of the 
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High Schools, for the aocommodadon of hnman figoie; designing, practical geometry* 
pnpils from a distance. perspjectire, meclmmcal and architectural 

The Unireisitj in Dunedin may fitly be drawing, &c The drawings and paintings 
said to form the copestone of the public already executed by a number of the stu- 
educational system of Otago. A Teiy dents in the seyenu classes evince great 
handsome, commodious, and centrally-situ- talent and industry. The drawing-master 
ated stone building, which is reported to reports that the good conduct and diligence 
have cost over ;£30,000, has been set apart oif the students while in school are *' beyond 
as a University. •As already mentioned, aU praise.'' The school is already in 
200,000 acres of land have been granted as possession of an extensive and valuable 
an endowment for this institution. The collection of casts, models, copies, &c., and 
present rental of this valuable estate is additions are made to it from time to time, 
considerable, but it may be regarded as The School of Art is at present accommo- 
trifling in comparison with what may be dated in the University building, but it is 
reasonably expected when the existing expected that a suitable building will soon 
leases fall in. The following chairs have be erected for this valuable and useful 
already been instituted and filled b^ dis- institution. 

tinguished graduates of British Universities; Athenaeums; Mechanics' Institutes, and 
viz. — Classics (including Latin, Greek, and public libraries,* to the number of about 
the English language and literature), mathe- eighty, are in successfal operation through- 
matics and natursd philosophy, chemistiy out Uie Province. These institutions are 
(theoretical and practical), and mental and very liberally aided by the Provincial 
moral philosophy. A fifth chair (anatomy Government, both as regards the erection 
and physiology) has been recently resolved of buildings and the procuring of books, 
upon, and steps have been taken to secure ^ In nearly every town of the Province 
the services of a competent professor from there is now a reading-room in connection 
the Home country. Arrangements have with the public circulating library. They 
also been made for the delivery of lectures are supplied, in greater or less abundance, 
on law, mineralogy, and other subjects with newspapers and the standard English 
during the university session. The average periodicals, and are daily resorted to by the 
attendance of students during the three members. Some of them are open during 
sessions already past has been about eighty. ■ 

A valuable and carefully-selected library j . ^ x rr 

for the University is in the course of form- * .* ,^?i '^JVJ^ *^® *°^ [Lawrence], 
ation. It is intended that this Ubrary shall »* T^'^ *^/ AthanaBum, or r^dmg.room. 
«!-« ♦/» » !«•«« «^+^«4. -^•wa ^y*^ ^^i^o^ /vf Iji all these towns there are hbranes, and 
also, to a Iwge extent, serve the purposes of ^ ^ ^ ^ and well 

a free pubhc ibrary. A smte of rooms m ^^^y^^ carlyle, liaiday, and Dickens 

l^e University buildmg is occupied as a ^ certainly better known to small com. 

Provincial Museum, under the curatorsbip m^mities in New Zealand than they are to 

of Captam Hutton, who is already widely gimiiar congregations of men and women at 

known as an able and enthusiastic naturalist, home. The schools, hospitals, reading-rooms, 

The contents of the Museum are, even now, and University were all there, and all in 

comparatively numerous and valuable, and usefnl operation ; so that life in the Province 

it is expected that a separate and suitable [of Otago] may be said to be a happy life, 

buUding for a Museum will be erected and one in which men and women may and 

before long. do have food to eat and clothes to wear, 

A School of Art has been maintained in books to read, and education to enable them 

Dunedin for the last four years, under a to read the books."— Anthony TroUope's 

very skilful and enthusiastic master, who, " Australia and New Zealand," voL H., pp. 

in addition to teaching the classes in the ^^,^^^^^' London ediUon. 

institution, gives regSar instruction to "The progress achieved mall the ofcbor) 

nearly a thoi^d of t^elder pupils of the ^^me^-' T^^^e^^S^^ S^ 

pubUc schools m the ciiy ajd suburbs. ^^ ^ade noble provision for piima^ 

the school was attended m 1873 bv twenty, secondary, and indilstrial schoohi 5 foThS: 

seven teachers and pupil-teachers, by tlur^- .^g ^^ benevolent asylums, for Athe. 

five ladies at the afternoon class, and by nwnms and Schools of Art, and for the new 

eighty artisans and youths m the evenmgs. tTniversity, which is to be opened at Dunedin 

Instruction is given in freehand drawing ; next year." — From a despatch respecting 

outline from copies and from the round ; Otago, by Governor Sir Gecorge Bowen, in 

shading and painting from copies and from 1871 ; quoted by Trollope, who follows up 

the round ; painting from nature, in water- the extract hy the statement, " I found ihia 

cobuzs and oil ; drawing and painting the to be all trae." 
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the entire day and erening, some only in addition to a nomerotusly-attended Boman 
the evening/' It is stated in the Education Catholio elementary school^ there is in 
Report for 1872, upon good authority, '^ that Dunedin a da^ and boarding school for the 
the public library books were not only to higher education of girls, under the charge 
be seen in the more comfortable and ao- of an accomplished lady superioress and 
cessible dwellings in the settled districts, other highly-qualified teachers. The first 
but that it was no uncommon thinff to find day school in the Province in connection 
recently-pubUshed English books of a high with the Episcopal Church has Qtute re- 
class, bearing the Board's stamp upon them, cently been opened in Dunedin, There are 
in the shepherd's solitary abode among the no week-day schools maintained in conneo- 
hills, and m the digger's hut inguUiesao- tionwithany other religious body, but almost 
cessible only by mountain bridle-tracks." ereiy congregation of the different denomi- 

The Dunedin Atheneeum and Meduuncs' nations hM a Sunday-school or schools. 
Institute possesses a handsome and commo- In Dunedin and some of the more 
dious building, a valuable library, and a very populous . localities, there are also private 
large roll of members. The Otago Institute elementary and upper schools, conducted 
for the promotion of Art, Scienoe, Litera- with more or less success, and attended in the 
ture, and Philosophy, has been established aggregate by a considerable number of pupils, 
for about four years, and has a large number There is now a comparatively large 
of members,, and a Library of books relating number of Provincial and other exhibitions 
principally to natural history and science, to the Qrammar Schools, the Boys' and the 

The public schools and other educational Girls' High Schools, and the University, 
institutions of Otago are wholly unsectarian. These exhibitions are of the annual value 
It is provided by the Education Ordinance of about £30, and are open for competition 
that in every public school, " the holy to pupils of the public schools, and the 
Scriptures shall be read daily ; " that ** such other youth of the Province, of both sexes. 
reading shall be either at the opening or The total number of pupils who attended 
close of the school, as may be fixed by the the Public Elementary and Qrammar 
teacher ; ** and that ^* no child whose parent Schools of Otago in the course of the year 
or guardian shall object, shall be bound to 1872, was 9,828. The number of schools 
attend at such times." The teachers under was 127, in which 190 teachers of all kinds 
the Bosffd have been enjoined to avoid the were employed. The number of scholars 
use of reading books or text books, and the in these schools learning the higher rules of, 
employment in the course of ordinary sdiool arithmetic, during 1872, was 867 ; algebra' 
instruction of any words or expressions, cal- orgeometiy, 211 ; English grammar, 3,921 ; 
culated to give just ground of offence to the geo^phy, 4,125 ; British history, 2,284 ; 
members of any religious denomination. Thie Latm, 337; Greek, 10; French, 242; 
Board has dso enjoined that *^ no religious drawing or mapping, 1,425 : book-keeping, 
catechism or religious formulary which is 267 ; smging from notes, 2,223 ; sewine 
distinctive of any particular denomination (gprls), 2,116. The attendance at the Boy? 
or sect, shall be taught during the school High School reached 137 during the same 
hours in anv school connected with the year ; and 125 were enrolled as pupils of 
Board." The public schools are conse- the Girls' High School The number of 
quentlv attended by Uie children of parents students who attended the University in 
belongmg to all denominations and sects. 1872 was 70. 

In Dunedin and a few of the laiger towns, The following is a summary of the expen- 
schools have been established in connection diture on pubfio school education for the 
with the Boman Catholic Church. In year 1872 : — 

1. Derived from votes of the Council (for Provincial current £. s. d. £. s, d, 

expenditure) 9,068 4 6 

2. Derived from votes of the Provincial Council (for school 

bnildimps) 4,688 9 

18,706 6 2 

3. Bents of Bdnoation Beserves 10,981 9 3 

4. School fees and local contributions • • 12,764 9 6 

Total £37,892 8 10 

6. Add University expenditure during the same period • 8,503 8 2 

Total expenditure je40,895 7 

This is at the rate of npwiids of 10a. per head of the gross population of the Province, 
and is exclusive of the money expended for education at the private and the denominational 

schools. 
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The amoant Toied by the Proyindal CtoTenunent oontribnted largely to the cost 
Cooncil at its last seBsion was £l8fiO0 for of the building, and subsidiw subscriptions 
liie erection and enlaigement of adiod and collections at the same late as for 
boildings dnrinff ih» year 1873-74. The hospitals. The amount oontribated by the 
snm Toted for uexnirent expenses of the people last year fortius patriotic institation 
schools during the same period was j£25,676. was £Jifi66fWnd the Government gave an 
This is indosire of the reserved rents. equal sum. 

The newspaper must be recognized as a The Lunatic Asylum for the Province has 
most important educational power. The been erected ac^acent to Dunedin, and is 
foUowing is a summaijr of the neirapapers sustained at an annual cost of about £4,500. 
at present published m the Province : — Inmates noasessed of means, or having 
Two morning and one evening daOy, one friends willing to contribute, can be lodged 
tri-weekly, three bi-weekly, twdve weekly, in seraiate apartments firom the main buHd- 
and six monthly newspapers or periodicals, ing. JSveiytmng which experience has shown 
They are for the most part conducted with to be for the bcmefit of this unfortunate class 
ability and spirit, and are well supported has been provided. Gardens, bowling-greens, 
by the public. cricket, eoncertsand balls, together with 

There can be no doubt that the numerous whatever may conduce to relieve this sad- 
and excellent educational facilities now dest of all misfortunes, is carefully and 
existing and in contemplation, togetiier regularly supplied, 
with the great salubrity and the bradna An L^dustrial and Beformatory School 
and invigorating qualities of the climate <3 has also been estaUidied, to which the 
New Zealand, affecting most beneficially. Magistrates have power to commit neglected 
as they cannot fail to do, the mental vigour and criminal children for a given number 
of both teachers and sdiolars, will render of years, to whom trades or occupations are 
possible to the youtii of Otaeo a degree taught. The children are brou^^tun in the 
of intellectual strength and development religion of their parents, so far as tnat can 
scarcely attainable, and certainly not to be be ascertained, and to tiheu welfue, after 
surpassed, by the youth of any of the other being discharged, attention is paid. The 
colonies of Britain. cost of maintenance for the past year waa 

TT .. rt £1,439. Parents are compelled, when able 

Hospitals and Chaeitablb ^, Vomid, to pay for tiie'mStemuice of 

! Institutions. tiieirchUdrenattiiis school The practical 

Li Dunedin, a substantially-built, com- result <^ the institution is that crime is 
modious, and well-ventilated central hos- nipped in the bud, the police having in- 
pital is maintained at the sole cost of tiie structions to bring all neglected children 
Government, to which patients are admitted before the Ma^tiates. 
free, and have immediate attention from Invercargillnas also had a Ba^d School 
the resident surgeon and stated visits f^m in operation for some years, wMdi is sub- 
the Provincial surgeon, ^e cost of this sidized by the Government at the same rate 
nospital for the last year was £4,946. In as hospitals. 

ad(Ution to the inmates in this and all the Within the last few months, a Female 
other hospitals, out-do6t patients have Befuge or Home has been set on foot in 
advice given and medicine dispensed free Dunedin, the management of which is con- 
of cost. If patients are able and willing to fided to a committee of philanthropic ladies, 
pay, tiiey are charged reasonable rates, and to which the public revenue has contri- 
The reason why the Dunedin hospital is buted£350. 

supported solely at public cost is, that During the past yeeur, the Provincial 
patients whose diseases are chronic or of Government has also paid for the service of 
long standing are removed from the other chaplains for the various institutions in town, 
hospitals into it At Invercargill, Oamaru, £300 ; to medical officer for vaccination, 
Lawrence, Queenstown, Dunstan, Switzer's, £130 ; for relief to destitute persons, £121 ; 
and Naseby, hospitals are also estabUshecL and for burying the indigent £129 : show- 
supported by public contributions ana ing a totaj amount contru>uted from public 
grants in aid to an equal amount from the frmds and private charities for the year 
Government ended 30th June, 1873, of £26,000. 

A Benevolent Institution, under the -a t 

management of a committee of citizens, has *^»i»J«>i'^ -^^D othibr Institdtions. 

been established at Gaversham. It is a fine Institutions of a more private and less 

brick and stone building, and is intended pretentious character, but at tiie same time 

for young children who may be orphans or not less valuable or worthy of notice, are 

deserted and for infirm persons. The numerous. Friendly Societies, instituted to 
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help members in time of need, axe plenti- money to enable the pnrehaser to bay the 
fill, largely supported, and in a floonshing material necessary to bmld the honse, 
condition. The great maiority of the in- cluu^g reasonable interest, and taking 
habitants of every class belong to either payment by instahnents. 
Oddfellows, Foresters, Masonic, Templar, The cost of a cottage of four rooms, with 
or Temperance Lodges, and receive the ad- provision for extension at a fhtnre time, 
vantages, if they so choose, accroing from mav be fSftirly set down at about j£l50, 
those usefol and well-managed bodies. The including everything. 
Caledonian Societjr also comes under the Taking a moderate example : Suppose a 
same class, spending a good portion of its labourer to earn, with broken time, £^ a 
funds in relieving cases of distress, inciting week, equal to £104 a year. His fieanily, 
to emulation, and providing evenine classes averaging five members, can live very, wdl 
for the benefit of apprentices and lads en- on 3s. a day, making per week £\, Is. ; 
gaged during the day and anxious to im- firewood and clothing, 6s. ; rent or interest, 
prove their education. The latest bodies &c., 8s. ; total per week, £1, 14s. ; leaving 
of the kind that have been started are called €^ a week, or, say, £15 a year to the good. 
'^ County Associations," in which settlers In thirteen years tiie whole cost of his pro- 
who come from the two most northerly perty would be cleared off. This case does 
counties in Scotland, Caithness and Snthev- not take into account the reduction of in- 
land, have taken the initiative. These terest as the debt is being paid off, nor any 
associations have as their leading fimtures, earnings the younger members of the 
assisting poorer county-folks to come to this &mily may make. These are a set-off 
land of pjromise, and givine them assistance against school fees and any family addi- 
and advice on arrival Though last men- tions, or other contingencies. There are 
tioned, the Fire Brigade is of nigh import- few steady labourers but can earn more 
ance, the members generouslv, witnout than the above estimate, and Uve at con- 
compensation, denying themselves many siderably less expense, whUe mechanics and 
comforts and undertakmg dangerous risks, skilled workers will double the amount 
in the beneficent work of savmg life and 
property at fires. Advantaobs offered to Labouebeb 

Cottages and othsb Houses. ^^^ others. 

The demand for dwelling-houses in the It is to most people a severe trial to 
towns and country districts exceeds the sever the link that bmds them to Home, 
supply, consequentlyrentsarehigh, tills being To leave the land of their birth, the land 
one of the few disadvantages immigrants of their sires, with all its associations and 
have to contend witii in the Province. In relationships, and tir their chance in a 
Dunedin, a small cottage of only two apart- foreign land, especially if that land be an 
ments cannot be had under 7s. a week, and unknown one and inhabited by a strange 
four-roomed houses rate from 12s. to 149. a race, requires a daring and determined 
week, and it is difficult to find any even spirit The attractions which Otago pre- 
at these rents. Althou^ buildings are sents to the intending emigrant remove, to 
being put up as fast as men can be obtained a large extent, these formidable objections, 
to erect them, the supply does not overtake The appearance of the country, its climate, 
the demand. To country towns and districts its people, and its institutions, will make 
the same remarks apply as to scarcity, but the immigrant feel at once at home. It 
the rents are somewhat lower. offers to the workman tenfold better chances 

What the working classes are doing, and of bettering his condition than the over- 
what new arrivals will find to be to their crowded countries of Europe afford. It 
advantage to attend to as soon as possible, will be his own fault if he does not succeed 
is, to secure each a section on which to build and prosper. He is surrounded with aU 
houses of their own. According to the the advantages and with none of the disad- 
locality, the prices of sections vary. In vantages to which he has been accustomed. 
Grovemment townships the upset price is He hiui a large variety of occupations from 
from J^ per quarter acre ; in private town- which to select, as men do not stick very 
ships it is much l^gher. In tne suburbs of strict^ to their own trades ; he has a fine, 
Dunedin, prices rauge from £50 a quarter healthy, bracing dimate in which to work ; 
acre, ana the terms of payment are one- if his occupation be outdoor, the number of 
third cash, and the balance spread ^ver two days in the year on which he can work is 
, or three years, at eight per cent interest more than in Britain ; his hours of labour 
The building societies, and in some cases are shorter, beinjg eight, and if he work 
the seUers of the land, are willing to advance overtime it is at increased wages ; his daily 
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pay is at least one-half more than at Home, of clothing or fonutoie. They will find, 
wMlst the price of provisions is considerably on airival, that eyeiything required can be 
cheaper, dothing almost as cheap, and fSu procured at rery little more money than at 
less rael for firing is required. He can in home, and dress can be adapted to the 
a short time, by the exercise of ordinary fashions of the place. AH that is necessary 
economy, save as much as will enable him is simply enough to keep them comfortable 
to buy a section of hsid and build a house during tiie voyage. A few pounds in cash 
of his own, with a gurden attached, in in the pocket will be of more advantage 
which he can employ himself in his leisure than large boxes filled with bed and body 
hours. Ample provision is made for the clothes ; the expense of storing or moving 
education oi his children, so that, if so about from place to place is serious. They 
inclined, he can enter them at the in&nt should bring any surplus money by bank- 
school and carry them through a college or draft or post-office order, and not in gold or 
university training. Let his religious Mlief notes, as these may be lost^ whikt the 
be what it may, he has liberty t^ follow it, money order is safe. On arrival, if they 
and in most cases he will find professors of have friends who expect them, no time 
the same faith with whom he can associate, should be lost in joining them, as staying 
Libraries and reading-rooms are numerous, about the town is very unprofitable. The 
and can be joined at a cheap rate. He has immigration agent will furnish, on this as 
abundant means of recreation and amuse- well as other subjects, every information as 
ment to which he can resort Savings- to the dieapest and best route to be taken, 
banks, and building and friendly sodetiee. Coaches and steamers start daily for all 
in whidb he can place his savings, are on a parts of the Province, and fsures are very 
sure footing and m a prosperous condition, reasonable. If the immigrant is looking 
and the credit of the Colony is the security out for work, he should not be too particular 
for Ms life assurance. He has as orderly in accepting an ofiSsr, although it is not just 
and law-obeying a community as anywhere what he wants : far better to set to work at 
exists from wmch to choose his circle of once, than to idle about and get a doubtful 
friends. There is scarcely a parish or town name ; nor should he be exorbitant in de- 
in Scotland, England, or Irehmd from which manding extreme wages, for however good 
an immigrant can arrive, without finding a tradesman he maybe, a man with colonial 
an old acquaintance or friend to bid a hearty experience is more valued and sought for 
welcome, and perhaps renew former inti- than a " new chum," though a short time 
macy — old settlers who came from the same will put the ''new chum^ on his proper 
** country " are forming associations to fEM^ili- leveL Different trades or branches of trade 
tate this object. Good metalled roads open are not yet nicely or narrowly defined in 
up the country in all directions, and for ten the Province, so that a gardener is generally 
shiUings he will get a seat in a four-horse expected to be able and willing to groom a 
coach to carry nim a fifty-miles' journey horse and drive him ; young men and lads 
and back again ; and in a year or two rail- for country work will be required to milk 
ways will convey him to the extreme ends, cows, as that part of dairy husbandry is 
north or south, and for a considerable dis- usually performed by males ; and artisans 
tance into the interior of the Province. If at times may find it to their advantage to 
he is a fjEumer, there is abundance of first- be able to handle a pick and shovel, peraaps 
class land from which to make his selection, on a new gold-field, or to work on the luur- 
and he can choose the conditions on which vest field behind the reaper or mower, when 
, to pay for it Every implement he may the precious fruits of the earth are in danger 
require can be obtained cheaply, of the of being lost from want of labour to gather 
newest pattern, of the best workmanship, and gamer them. In a new country, a 
and on the shortest notice. For drainage man should not only be ready to turn his 
and artificial manures he will be at litUe hand to anything, but also to keep his eyes 
cost. The weather for seed-time and har- on everything going on around him. He 
Test is highly fstvourable. and a ready and does not know what may be his position in 

Erofitable market awaits his crops, for which a few years, or what great improvements on 
e is paid at once in cash. He has no old notions his observation may enable him 
obnoxious flame, hypothec, or entail laws to effect. 

to hinder his prosperity, and the foot of Immigrants should land with a firm de- 
the tax-gatherer rarely treads his threshold, termination to prosper ; and by steady 

Hints to Bmiorants. prseverance, sobriety, and strict attention 

xx«« *v .umxvxuu. xo. ^ ^ £^^ Bunplo pomts, success is certauL 

In providing an outfit, emigrants should They should carefully avoid taking np 
not encumber themselves with a large stock too soon with easily - formed associates : 
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althongh such may turn out, in the long of debt, oat of danger." Exceptions to 
ran, good friends, there is Uie danger 3 this rale are*-Obtaining land on deferred 
their being the reyerse. Aroid frequenting payments^ and borrowing money from 
hotels as far as possible: in themselves they boilding sodeties to erect a dwelliag- 
are necessanr uutitutions, but they are house. In these cases, the debtor is to a 
not intended fof working men, especially certain extent his own creditor, and parti- 
strangers, whose own homes are in the clpates in the profits which he assists to 
neighbourhood of their work. Aroid get- make. Practise a rigid economy for a year 
ting into debt for domestio articles. Buy or two. Fruity of habits, and denial 
provisions, clothing, fad, and furniture for of some of those luxuries and pleasures 
cash. This can easily be done by arranging which older settlers indulge in, will be of 
for wages being paid weekly or fortnightly, mat advantage. Take great care to save 
and if the amount is not sufficient to obtam we first hundrod sovereigns. It is f^r more 
some small article considered necessaiy, <Ufficult to save the first than the second 
better wait a week than have it on credit, or any subsequent hundred, as the profits 
Shake off the bad, ruinous habits of pass- of the first go a long way to make its 
books, so common at home, and in a new successors. 

country strike out a good and prosperous With attention to this advice, and with 
course. By so doing, better ^ods wiU be the ordinary prudence and common sense 
obtained at cheaper rates, theur custom will for which Britons are celebrated, the immi- 
be sought after by the best shopkeepers, ^nrants will bless the day they limded in 
and easy mhxds will be the result. '* Oat Otago and made it their home* 



PEOVINCB OP CANTERBURY. 

FouNDATiOH AND Disiov couutiy lying between the river Hurunui 

(the southern boundary of Nelson) and 
The foundation of the Province of Canter^ Port Chalmers, or Otago, and stretching 
bury dates from 1848, in which year a from sea to sea, had alr^y been ceded by 
number of men of influence in England, the Maori owners to the Europeans. On 
including the Archbishop of Canterbury, August 26th, 1848, Governor Grey for- 
Lord Lyttelton, and the present Duke of waraed to the Secretary of State for the 
Manchester, formed themselves into what Colonies a copy of the agreement by which 
was called Uie *' Canterbury Association for the chiefs and people of the Ngaitahu tribe 
Founding a Settlement in New Zeidand," formally made over to Colonel Wakefield, 
which was incorporated by Boyal Charter agent of the New Zealand Company, idi 
in 1849. The portion of the Colony in the country comprising what are now known 
which the Association was to establish its as the Canterbury Province, the Province 
members was for some time not fixed, as it of Weetland, and great part of Otago, for 
was doubtful whether the plain adjacent to a comparatively simdl sum of money. This 
Banks Peninsula, or a tract of land near cession did not, however, include Banks 
Wairarapa and Manawatu, in the present Peninsula itself, as the Natives had already 
Province of Wellington, was the better sold the whole of that block to a French 
adapted for their requirements. Captain Company, whose settlers were actually re- 
(afterwards Sir George) Grey, the then siding on it The New Zealand Company 
Governor of New ZeSimd, in a despatch made no attempt to colonize the laige area 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, they thus acquired, f^urther than by handing 
dated Decemoer 6th, 1848, somewhat over to the new Canterbuiy Association an 
strongly advocated the choice of the latter extent of 1,000,000 acres on the plains, 
district ; but a great obstacle to the carrying This was afterwards increased to 2,400,000 
out of this idea was found in the difficulty acres. In 1849, Captain Thomas, affent for 
of acquiring the land on reasonable terms the Association, wrote from AuckLmd to 
from the Native owners. On the other Governor Grey, stating that he had ex- 
hand, the whole of the enonnous tract of amined the harbouz of rort Cooper and the 
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snrrounding country, and haying found the until 1853 : then, the elevation of the 
land suitable for the purposes of the Asso- settlement into one of the Provinces of 
oiation, he formally requested His Excel- New Zealand, under ^The Constitution 
lency's sanction to Port Cooper as the site Act, 1852,'' and the annulling of all previous 
of the Canterbury settlementi This was charters to the separate httle colonies, 
granted ; tiie surveys of the harbour and rendered the further coiftinuance of the 
plains were at once pushed on, andprepara- Association needless. During his term of 
tions made for receiTing the settlers sent office, Mr. Qodley's remarkable energy, 
out by the Association. In the meantime, activity, and earnestness of purpose con- 
negotiations were also being carried on tributed most powerfully to the success of 
between the New Zealand Company and the settlement, and he left New Zealand 
the French Association who held possession for England followed by the general regret 
of Banks' Peninsula ; and on October 12th, of the colonists — ^regret which was increased 
1849, the directors of the former Company by the knowledge that his unwearied 
announced to the Colonial Office that they attention to his work, and to the welfare of 
had taken over all the property and interests those under his charge, had entailed upon 
of the French, or NantcnBordelaise, Com- him a permanent loss of health and 
pany,inNew Zealand, for the sum of ^4,500. strength. The first superintendent of 

On December 16th, 1850, the first Canterbury under the new Act was Mr. 
emigrant ship from England arrived at James Edward Fitzgerald, another original 
Port Cooper, and the actual commencement member of the Association, who held office 
of the settlement may be said to have then till 1857. He was succeeded by Mr. 
taken place. William Sefton Moorhouse, Superintendent 

The design of the Canterbury Associa- from 1857 to 1863; Mr. Samuel Bealey 
tion, as put forward in the prospectus from 1863 to 1866 ; Mr. Moorhouse again 
issued in 1848, was to establish in New till 1868 ; and Mr. William BoUeston from 
Zealand a settlement complete in itself, 1868 to the present time, 
having as little connection as possible with In the three years which elapsed between 
the other centres of population in the the arrival of the first settlers and the meet- 
Colony, and composed entirely of members ing of the first Provincial Council, the 
of the United Church of Great Britain and Canterbury settlement made remarkable 
Ireland. The Committee of Management progress, and actually became in that short 
proposed to reserve to themselves the right time not only self-supporting, but able to ex- 
*' of refusing to allow any person of whom port largely to other colonies. This progress 
they might disapprove to become an origi- has been, almost without a check, continued 
nal purchaser of hmd." This is not the place to the present time. The revenues of the 
to discuss the theory of the scheme of iihe Province, both from' sales of Crown lands 
founders, nor to detail the rapid steps by and from other sources, have been steadily 
which the Church of England settlement, as and rapidly increasing. In 1858 Mr. 
proposed, became an ordinary community Godley was able to announce to the friends 
of mixed denominations. It will be suffi- of the Colony in ISngland that the Province 
dent to say that long before the establish- of Canterbury alone, with a population at 
ment of representative government for the that time of 7,000, raised a revenue of 
Colony, by Act of the Imperial Parliament £96,000 ; seven times as much, per head, as 
in 1852, grave doubts were expressed, even the revenue of England, and nearly twice 
by some of the managers of the Association as much, per head, as ^e revenue of the 
themselves, of the success of this part of Colony of Victoria, 'Hhe richest community 
the scheme ; and, in point of fact. Canter- in the world up to this time.'' This, of 
bury offered so many material and temporal course, was exclusive of the revenue raised 
advantages to immigrants of all kinds and in the Province for the seneral colonial pnr- 
classes, that the wall of exclusiveness was poses of New Zealand. For the year ending 
soon broken down, and the community September 30th, 1873, the revenues of the 
became, like aU other communities, an Province of Canterbury, also exclusive of 
aggregation ofsettlers from various countries Colonial revenue, amounted to almost 
and of various denominations. £650,000, the estimated population being 

The affairs of the Canterbury Associ- 53,700. 

ation were managed in England by a Com- ti^„.^.«, a t> 

mittee, and MrTJohn Kotert Godley was Boundabiks, Area, and Physical 

sent out by them to conduct their J)ubUo i^BATUMS. 

business in New Zealand. Mr. Godley Canterbury contains that portion of the 

arrived in Canterbury in the year 1850, Middle Island, bounded on the North by 

and remained as its resident official head the river Hurunui (^e southern boundary 
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[Kelson), on the east by the sea, on the 
' It by a line diawn along the ndge of the 
ithem Alps (the bonndaiy of Westland), 
' on the south by the river Waitaki (the 
hem boundary of Otago). The area of 
i Province is about 8,693,000 acres, of 
iich 2,500,000 fonn a vast plain sloping 
ptly down from the mountain ranges to 
(B sea. There aie also large tracts of 
adulating downs capable of cultivation. 
ji the eastern edge rises Banks Peninsula, 
I npiilly district, comprising about 250,000 
"ires, and composed of a number of peaks, 
pges, and basins, the remains of long-ex- 
; o/ Kct volcanoes, llie capital of the Province 
^"Ohristchurchy situated on the plain at the 
hem edge of the peninsula, and about 
miles from the sea, on the snudl river 
roiu Christchurch proper contains an 
of rather more than one mile square, 
(in 1871) 7,931 inhabitants ; but la^e 
ibers of people reside outside the city 
»lf, and the population of the town and 
immediate suburbs was, in that year, 
^466. The port town is Lyttelton, on 
» harbour of Port Cooper, one of the 
~~is of Banks Peninsula, connected with 
itchurch by a railway, having a tunnel 
>i]gh the hiUs. Its population in 1871 
1 2,551. In the northern part of the 
>Tince there are the towns of Kaiapoi 
polation 868), Bangiora, Leithfield, and 
lord, besides many smaller villages. 
Test of Christchurch there is no importont 
^L To the south are Timaru (population 
118), Greraldine, Temuka, Ashbnrton, 
'ibridge, Leeston, &c., and many 
On the peninsula itself are 
(on a fine harbour), and smaller 
elements in almost ever^ ba^. The 
>ulation above, of the towns, is taken 
>m the census returns of 1871 ; owing to 
natural increase and immigration, the num- 
bers have since then b^n considerably 
enlarged. The total population of the 
Provmce in 1871 was 46,801 ; and at the 
end of 1873 it was estimated atabout 54/XX). 
From the mountain ranges on the west 
to the sea on the east many rivers flow 
across the Canterbury plain. As a rule, 
these rivers are extremely rapid, not 



running in deep streams between well- 
defined banks, but shallow and flowing on 
shingle beds, sometimes more than a nule 
wide. The chief of these are the Wai- 
makariri, the Bakaia, the Bangitata, and on 
the northern and southern boundaries, the 
Hurunui and Waitaki. Smaller ones are 
the Waipara, Ashley, Selwyn, Ashburton, 
Hinds, Opihi, &c. These rivers when low 
are, as a mle, easily forded, but when in 
flood are often very dangetous. They are, 
however, now rapidly being bridged, and in 
a year or two there will be no danger on 
the main lines of road in the Province. 

Canterbury is divided for various pur- 
poses into several districts — First, General 
Assembly electoral districts, returning 
twelve members : second, twenty-four Pro- 
vincial Council districts, returning thirty- 
nine members : third, thirty-eight road 
districts, administered by Boards of five 
members each, having the control of the 
roads and smaller bridges — these do not 
include the towns of Christchurch, Lyttelton, 
Kaiapoi, and Timaru, which are governed 
by Municipalities : fourth, eighty-four edu- 
cational districts. As population and 
settlement progress the numbers of these 
will be increased. As the whole Province 
is in one way or another included in the 
above divisions, and as the general character 
of the country does not vary much, it is not 
possible to name any distinctive features 
peculiar to any one division. The Province 
may be considered as divided into three 
longitudinal zones ' — the moimtain zone, 
comprising the whole western and part of 
the northern portions, and almost exclu- 
sively devoted to pasturage ; the central or 
plain zone, comprising ahnost all the rest 
of the Province, pastoral in those portions 
as yet unbought from the Crown, agricul- 
tural in the rest ; and the peninsula]^ or 
eastern zone, partly timber-producing forest, 
partly pastoral, partly devoted to -cheese- 
making and dairy farming. On January 
1st, 1873, there werein Canterbury 2,595,950 
sheep over six months of age ; and a return 
of the agricultural produce of the Province, 
compiled in February, 1873, gave the fol- 
lowing amounts : — 
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Aoret. 
B«S70 



WllMt. 



AOTM. 

88,488i 



Yield, 
Baalielf. 

1,487,1741 



Ofttf. 



Acres. 



40,367 



Yield, 
Bnsheu. 

887,6441 



Bftrley. 



Acres. 
6,810 



Yield, 
Basheb. 

184,607 



Haj. 



Acres. 
10,402 



Yield, 
Tons. 

18,8611 



Potatoes. 



Acres. 
1,888 



Yield, 
Tons. 

8,8861 



Other 
Crops. 



Acres. 
6,7261 



Sown 
Qrasses. 






Acres. 

196,4801 
T 



S 9. 






Acres. 
318,668) 



• ladndiBg 8,184 aorei sown for frten too4 or hej. t Including land in h»7 in previons ooluam. 
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From the sepaiate retum publuhed, £1 per aore Bh9TQd be devoted to making 
showing the acreage in cnltivfttion and tiie roada and bridges where the hind was pur- 
produce thereof in the different divisions of chased. This phin was, however, not sys* 
the Province, it is found that the chief tematically carried out, and an arrangement 
wheat-producing districts are the Ellesmere was afterwuds made that 25 per cent of 
and Courtena^ m the centre, the Eyreton the land fund should be expended in this 
and the Kowai in the north, and the Geral* direction. This likewise it was not found 
dine and Seadown in the south. Those possible to strictly perform, and the grants 
producing the most oats and barley are, for to Road Boards from Provincial funds have 
thenorth, the Kowai, Eyreton, and Mande- been usually made according as the exi- 
ville ; for the centre, Uie Oourtenay, Lin- gencies of we public service permitted or 
coin, and Ellesmere ; and for the south, prevented large apDropriaUons to them* 
the Genddine district. The area under The total sum voted to Bead Boards by 

Permanent pasture is spread fairly over the the Provincial Council, from 1863 to 
Province. The average yield of grain for October, 1873, amounted to rather over 
the Province appears to be, for Uie year ^£200,000. This was exdosive of large 
1872 — Wheat SI, oats 22^, barley 19, sums spent by the Government on roads 
bushels to the acre, and the year was not a and the more important bridges. For in- 
favourable one. The figures in the last two stance, the great western road from 
columns do not show the whole area in Ohristchurch to Hokitika absorbed about 
English grasses, as there are large tracts, ^£150,000; andtheProvincialOouncil,during 
notably on the peninsula and in the more one financial year alone, from September, 
swampy portions of the Province, where 1872, to September, 1873, voted £160,000 
English grass has spread luxuriantly with- for roads and large bridges, beyond the Road 
out any previous cultivation. Board grant. The second source of reve- 
The means of conununication in Canter- nue of we Boards is from grants from the 
bury, by roads, railways, and telegraphs. Colonial Grovemment. These date from 
are being rapidly extended. The telegraph 1870, and depend upon annual votes of the 
svstem in operation includes a line, part of General Assembly. Thirdly, the Boards de- 
the trunk Ime through the Island, from rive revenue from rates, under the Boada 
north to south in the Province, with Ordinances passed by the Provincial Council 
stations at every convenient place ; and since 1863. The maximum ordinaiy rate 
lines from Christohurch to Hokitika (on the permitted to be levied is one shilling in 
West Coast), to Lyttelton, and to Akaroa. the pound on the annual value of the pro- 
These telegraphs are under the direction of perty in the district ; but the Board can, if 
the Colonml Government, and messages a|e necessary, raise special rates, not exceeding 
sent to any part of the Colony at a very two shillings in the pound, for works of 
moderate tarm. emergency. The rating capabilities of the 
The roading of the Province has been different districts vary considerably, accord^ 
carried on energetically since its foundation, ing to their position and the character ol 
Up to the year 1863, the roads were con- the land. 

structed and maintained by the Provincial In the greater portion of the Province, 

authorities, and in the comparatively small owing to the level nature of the country, 

area to which, while settlement was as yet road-making has not been difficult, and 

not far extended, their operations were metalled roads are now rapidly forming a 

confined, the Grovemment expended a sum network over its surface. In some districts 

of £250,000 on roads and bridges between there is greater difficulty, owing to tJie pre- 

the year 1850 and 1863. In the last- sence of hills, gullies, or streams ; but 

mentioned vear, the Provincial Council generally the state of road cotnmunicatiQD 

pssed the first Beads Ordinance, relegat- in Canterbury is very good and safe. It is 

mg the administration of the roads to Boards a condition of the sale of Crown lands, that 

elected in the several districts established every section purchased shall have a road 

by the Ordinance. With various amend- to it laid off on the map, so that no land is 

ments this system has been maintained, so left without the means of being rendered 

that there are now thirty-eisht road dis- easily accessible. 

tricts. The Boards are enabled to carry There are no industries peculiar to any 
outtheirfunctions, first, by means of grants one district of the Province, beyond the 
from the Provincial Treasury; secondly, division (not, however, well defined) be- 
by grants from tiiie Colonial Grovemment ; twoen its agricultural and pastoml portions, 
thiraly, by rates. In the early vears of the But mining for coal, iron ore, and other 
settlement, it was intended that, of the minerals, stone quarries, brick and clay 
price paid to the Trea5iury for Crown lands, woyks, ^c, may be said io be cc3;ifinc4 to 
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the hilly renoni ; flax-mills, nieat-preserv- and in some parts stony, but easily culti- 

ingworks, &c., to the plains. vated, and requiring generally no more 

The climate of Canterbury is, as a rule, preparation for the juough than burning off 
so far like that of England that it is quite the native grasses. Higher up is often 
suited to English people. Although at found another belt of richer land, until the 
times the wind blows very hard, and foot of the hill is reached. The lower 
especially from the N.W. in summer, yet country is well watered, and the whole plain 
there is so little severe winter, and the is intersected by rivers, .creeks, and water- 
summer heats are sa moderated by breezes, courses, though in the higher portions, in 
that the climate may be considered an ex- summer, there are sometimes trying droughts, 
cellent one. In some years the Province That the country generally is very well 
is visited by severe droughts — one, for adapted for agriculture is shown by the 
instance, lasting through the summer sea- quantities of the various cereals grown, and 
son, from September to April, without rain ; tne excellent quality of the English grasses 
in others there has been an excessive rain- which are now being largely cultivated 
fi&ll ; but these are exceptional cases. From throughout its extent. The lower hills, 
abstracts of the monthly returns for 1872 and more especi^y the peninsula, are 
(a remarkably hot and dry year), it appears rapidy being covered with English grass 
that the mean maximum temperature in and dover, which spread of their own 
the sun atChristchurch was .120*8° (highest, accord, killing the native pasture, and are, 
January, 160*2°) ; the mean minimum tem- in consequence, every year able to carry 
perature at night 19*3° (lowest, June, 5*2°); larger numbers of stock. In the wetter 
the mean temperature in the shade for the and richer lands, grow large quantities of 
year, 53*6°. These figures denote an Fhormivm tmax (native flax), and these re- 
equable dimate peculiarly adapted to quire to be destroyed before the land can be 
Englishmen ; and the effect of this is shown ploughed ; but tiie soil beneath is usually 
by the fact that tree^and plants from Home so productive as to well repay this cost, 
flourish with great luxuriance, whilst others, and, moreover, the plant itself may, in many 
which an English winter would destroy, localities, be made a source of profit by send- 
grow without danger in the open air. It ingit to a flsa-mill. 
must be understood that the above remarks The principle of the land regulations of 
apply chiefly to the eastern or lower part Canterbury is free selection at a sufficient 
of the Province; naturally, amongst the price. Briefly, they may be summed up 
mountains, and higher from the sea, the as follows: — ^With the exception of reserves 
climate is somewlmt changed. There is for towns or for public purposes, the whole 
more rain, more cold in winter, and less of the land of the Province is open for sale 
heat in summer. But in no part can the at £2 per acre. The purchaser has only to 
Province be said to have a bad or inclement select the piece he requires, put in an appll- 
cHmate. cation to Uie Waste Lands Board, pay the 

In a report on the climate of New price, and posse&s the land. He first re- 
Zealand, by Dr. Hector, published by com- ceives a '^Licence to occupy," the land is 
mand in 1869, the annual mean temperature then surveyed as quickly as possible, and 
of Canterbury for the eleven previous years a Crown grant is prepared, signed by the 
is given as 56*1% and the mean annual Grovemor of New Zealand, and handed over 
rainfall at Christchurch, for the same period, to him. Priority of application gives a 
31*656 inches. prior right of purchase. Land sales are held 

- T Tk at Christchurch twice every week. Such 

Land and Land REOULATiONa ^^ ^j^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^f ^^^ regulations, and 

Boughly speaking, the land in. Canter- that they are successful is shown by the 

bury may be divided into mountain and enormous quantities purchased from the 

plain. The mountains, as a rule are too Crown in the last twenty years; the 

steep to be susceptible of cultivation, but acreage sold up to 1st October, 1873, being 

contain numerous small valleys which will 1,101,583 acres, realizing £2,203,166. There 

some day be worked. Their sides, except are, however, certain restrictions in the 

on the most elevated portions, where snow sale : — 1. No section of rural land, contain- 

lies for the greater portion of the year, are ing less than 20 acres, is sold as above : 

well grassed and are excellent sheep pas- pieces of less than that area are put up to 

ture. The plain land varies considerably, public auction at an upset price of £2 per 

On the east, next to Uie sandhills of Uie acre. By an Act of the General Assembly 

coast itself, a broad belt of remarkably rich parsed last session (1873), auction sales of 

soil runs tibroughout its length ; the slope such pieces are to take place every three 

iturther inland becomes lighter and drier, months ; the land, if not then sold, is open 
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to ^nidiase at the same price. 8. ETeiy 
seotion of rani land is acid in one blodc, 
and, except where the natoial f eatnrea of 
the conntxy, or firontaf;e lines (roads, riT6i% 
public reser^es^ &c.) prevent it, of a rect- 
angular form. 3. All sections of rnral 
land are sold subject to a rifi^t of layioff 
out a road or roads across &emy if foona 
necessary, on surrey. This right of ooorse 
ceases as soon as the Grown grant is issaed. 
Until purchased ftom we Grown, aa 
above stated, the waste lands may be rented 
for pasturage. (All the land ajailable for 
this purpose has been long ago taken up.) 
The tenant does not receiTe a lease of tne 
land, or acquire any right whateyer to the 
soil, or the timber growing on it^ but 
only a licence to depasture stock on it ; 
any person being at uber^ to bu^ at any 
time wherever he pleases, proYided the 
piece he wants is not already in the posses- 
sion of another owner, or reserved by the 
(Government. The pasturage rents are not 
high. The " runs," as they are called, vary 
from 5,000 acres upwards ; and, under the 
present regulations, the tenant pays a 
rent of £1 per 100 acres. For the year 
1873, the pasturage rents of the Pro- 
yince amounted to j£50,000^ representing 
5,000,000 acres. In 1880, the whole of 
these licences cease and determine, and 
other regulations will doubtless be made. 
Naturally, some runs, as those on the 
plains, are constantly exposed to being pur- 
chased by free selectors as freehold. Others, 
as in the hills, will only paitiaUy ever 
bemused for any other purpose than feeding 
sheep. XJndinr the regnolations of the 
Canterbury Association, we tenants of the 
waste lands, or ** runholders,' were allowed 
a right of pre-emption over 250 acres of 
land round their homesteads. Afterwards, 
this right was extended so as to cover and 
protect certain improvements, such as fenc- 
ing, &c., which they might erect on their 
runs. In 1867 these proviBions, having 
been found to act as a imeck to the setUe- 



ment of the ooontiy, and to prevent pnr- 
chase 1^ free selectors, were repealed, and 
pra-emptive lights are not now granted. 
Tliefe are, however, oonsiderable areas still 
beldanderthese old rights. Any person wish- 
ing to purchase a section in tins condition 
must deposit the pnce of the land (at £2 
per acre) with the Waste Lands Board, and 
the holder of the ru^t is allowed six weeks 
to buy tiie land, u he does not buy it, the 
penon originaUy appljriog becomes the 
owner. T&e pre-emptive ri^^ts cease and 
determine in 1880. 

Large reserves of waste lands have been 
from time to time made by the Provincial 
Government for various public require- 
ments, such as education, ferry, road, or 
railway purposes, cemetenes, race-courses, 
recreation grounds, and public parks, &a, 
&C. According to the regulations, these 
reserves are temporarily made by the Super- 
intendent, and, if agreed to, confirmed by 
the Ph>vindal Goundl at its next session. 
If afterwards it is found desirable to throw 
any of them open for sale, it must be done 
by Ordinance of the Provincial GounciL 

In convenient placqp, as required, town- 
ships are reserved, surveyed, and sold, by 
sections, in sizes determined by the Super- 
intendent and Ph>vincial GounciL These 
sections are put up to auction, usually at 
the upset pnce of £60 per acre. Many of 
the towns and villages in the Province are, 
however, portions of private properly, di- 
vided and sold by their owners. 

Land stiiiL Availablb. 

In the year 1869, a return was laid on 
the table of the Provincial Goundl, daaai- 
^ring the land in the Province, and showins 
the resists of— 1. Total acreage. 2. Land 
sold to date. 3. Number of acres reserved. 
4. Estimated acreage of good arable land 
unsold. 5. Acreage of first and second- 
dass grazing land unsold. 6. Land worth- 
less or of Httie value. The following table 
shows the totals :-^ 



Total 
Acreage. 


1 

Land 
Boa 


fieservBS. 


Good 

Arable 
Land. 




Land wartfaleB% 


TlfisiaHnml 


Othw 


lltOlMS. 


tndOIaM. 


or 
afHtOe value. 


8,603,027 


748,876 


18,416 


46,790 


948,100 p,748,467 


1,964,716 


2,290,173 



From the date of the table to January, means been <dl of the dass ^good arable 
1874, 359,208 acres were sold. Deduct- land") firom the totals in cdumns 6 and 6^ 
ing this amount (whidi has not by any (3,690,557) there vemaina^ as likely to b« 
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sold, 3,331)349 acres. It 1119,7, however, would be cultivated. It would of course 

be supposed that a proportion of this is be a question ior the immigrant whether he 

high downland, and will take some time would purchase land from the Crown at j£2 

to pass into the hands of private owners, per acre, at a long distance from a market, 

Making a laige deduction for this, there or at a hicher price from a private indi- 

jet remains probably an area of 2,000,000 vidual within easy distance. But in case 

acres available as good land /or settlement, he should decide on the latter, there would 

But from this again has to be c(educted the not be any difilculty in his acquiring at a 

quantity reserved for public purposes since fairly reasonable price the land he might 

1869, amounting to, for general education, want. 

33,180, and for other piH>lic requirements As a general rule, immigrants would not 

about 12,000 acres; total, say, 45,000 find it easy to rent small improved femns. In 

acres : also, the land to be taken for rail- the first place, men who have bought ahd 

ways and roads^ the quantities of which cultivated blocks of land in Canterbury, 

cannot well be estimated. There are, have generally done so with the intention 

besides, large areas temporarily reserved, of permanentiy settling on them. Of the 

but not yet confirmed by the Council, number of sections held by absentees, or by 

Probably the acreage withdrawn from sale persons who have bought land as a specula- 

under the two columns 5 and 6, from 1869 tive investment, those pieces which have 

to 1873, for all purposes, may be taken at been let were taken by the tenant in their 

not less than 100,000 acres ; leaving, there- unimproved state. Secondly, the freehold 

fore, 1,900,000 acres for settiemenC It is owners would not be inclined to let im- 

not, however, easy to say how much of this proved land, with fences, cultivations, or 

would be " good arable land." homesteads, to new comers unknown to 

Under column 7 may be placed the re- responsible persons here. They would 

serves for higher and technical education, always prefer as a tenant a man who had 

amounting at present to about 320,000 been some little time in the country. Of 

acres. course, these remarks apply more particu- 

The reserves for general educational pur- larly to immigrants of me fEurming class 

poses, 51,596 acres, are open for lease in arriving with small capital. The difficulty 

blocks of 100 acres and upwards, on reason- would naturally be far less provided they 

able terms; and 25,961 acres have been could satisfy the landownerof their solvency, 

let to various tenants. But the case is different as regards unim- 
proved land. As already remarked, there 

Land uKDBit Cultivation — Shall are laige numbers of sections merely await- 

Fabm& ^ increased population in order to be 

brought under cultivation. It is, however. 

As stated above, a very large proportion difficult to lay down any scale as a guide to 

of the available good land of uant«vbury the average renting value of land In 

has been purchased from the Crown, and, England, a land agent in any county would 

in point of fact, for some distance round be able to state almost exactly the value of 

the various centres of population, it may be any farm either for sale or lease ; but it is 

said to be, as a rule, under cultivation. The impossible to do so here. In Canterbury, a 

return already given shows that in Febru- farm, say in the north, on the Ashley Downs, 

ary, 1873, there were 367,228 acres culti- thirty niiles from Christchurch, might per- 

vated (including land then broken up, but haps be let for a lower rental than one in the 

not under crop). We may add to this at Ellesmere district at the same distance from 

least . 10,000 acres as broken up since town, and higher than one in Oxford dis- 

February, making a total of 377,228 acres trict. Distance from a market, or from a 

under cultivation^ The land purchases to line of railway, or a shipping port, besides 

October, 1873, were 1,101,583 acres ; there the varying quality of the land, has so 

remain, therefore, not less than 724,355 marked an efi'ect on the value, that no rule 

acres of freehold to be improved. Of this can be laid down on this subject. It may, 

quantity, however, some portion is hilly, or however, be stated that good unimproved 

sdready naturally grassing itself : but it is land, at a reasonable distance from town, 

clear that there areseveralbundred thousand may be had at a rental of from 3s. to 6s. 

acres in private hands awaiting cultivation, per acre. Poorer land might be taken at 

The chief reason i^hy these lands have not a less, richer at a higher rental. The rich 

Set been improved is the absence of popu- and valuable farms near Christchurch often 

btion ; and if fsirmers with small capital cany a rent of from 20s. to 60s. per acre. 

coul4 be introduced in sufficiwt numbers, A system is frequently adopted of letting 

a very large proportion of this acreage land to farmers for a short term, the rent 
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to be paid by the crops. The rental and wheat, oats, and barley. The harvest, 
conditions vary in the different districts, however, did not yield as favourably as was 
A common plan is to lease land for two expected, and a iiednction has therefore to 
years, the tenant to fence it, take two crops be made from this amount. The quantities 
off it, lay it down in grass, and return it to of grain exported during the twelve months 
the owner. According to the position and appear, as under, to be 906,955 bushels, 
character of the land, the rent varies, besides 2,350 tons of flour, bran, &c., which 
Sometimes, the tenant pays a bushel of may be taken to represent about 90,000 
wheat per acre, the owner finding the grass budiels more, making a total of about 
seed; sometimes, the tenant takes the 1,000,000 bushels exported. There remains, 
whole crop in consideration of fencing the therefore, a large quantity of grain pro- 
land. Sections near town, or in the rich duced, and not shown as exported. The 
low lands near the coast, would of course same remarks apply to dairy produce (the 
be let under different conditions from the greater part of which is consumed here) and 
higher and drier soils feurther inland. to cured provisions (hams and bacon). With 
- There is also a system of letting land regard to wool, skins, and hides, flax, and 
under a purchasing clause ; in fact, selling preserved meats, the figures given would 
on deferred payments. This is not so more nearly represent the pr(3uction (ex- 
much in vogqe as formerly, for in bad years cepting the quantities sent vid Oamaru), as 
the tenants, finding that they were not almost the whole of these are sent away to 
working the land to a sufficient profit, ex- other countries. The manufacture of leather, 
hausted the soil by continual grain crops, although rapidly becoming more Wportant, 
and left it either before or at the end of cannot, as yet, greatly affect the return, 
their term without completing their bar- The values of these various articles flue- 
gain, the land being rendered less valuable tuate in different years. The following is 
than when they took it. taken from the LytteUon Times weekly 
On the whole, it may be said that an price list, and may be considered as a fair 
immigrant arriving with a small capital sample of the Vidues at the beginning of 
would find no difficulty in renting an unim- November, 1873 : — 
proved section, and that at profitable rates ; Wheat is quoted at 4s. 9d. per bushel ; 
but that it would not be easy for him to oats, 4s. 5d. ; barley, 6s. 9d. ; flour, from 
get an improved farm, unless he was known <£11. 10s. to, £12 per ton ; butter, 7d. per 
to be in a position to work it properly. lb. ; cheese, 7d. to 7^d. ; bacon and hams, 
T -a -n 8d. to &id. ; wool may be said to be worth. 
Industries, Exiotino ahd Possiblk. ^ rouXls. per lb. At the same time, 

The two chief articles of production in shorn wethers w^re sold at 10a. a head ; 

Canterbury are wool and grain. But besides wethers ifi wool, from 13s. to 14s., and up 

these a l^rge export trade is carried on in to SOs. ; fat lambs, 7s. to 13s., according to 

flax ; provisions (preserved and cured) ; quality ; while mutton is quoted at 2jd. 

skins, hides, and leather ; dairy produce ; per lb. for shorn, 3id. for unshorn sheep* 

and a number of miscellaneous articles. Fat cattle, about 20s. per 100 lb. ; store 

The return given below shows • the total cattle, from 30s. to £4, 10s. each. Best 

quantities and values of the various exports sheep-skins, from 4s. to 6s. 7d. each ; inferior, 

from the Province for the year, September from Is. 3d. to 3s. 7d. ; lamb-skins, Bd. to 

30th, 1872, tb September 29th, 1873. Is. 6d. each ; salted hides, 4jd. per lb. ; 

This period has been taken as it represents fresh hides, 4d. ; horse-skins, 6s. each, 

the whole of an export season of wool Of course, these values vary according to 

(shearing commencing about the end of the season of the year, the state of trade, 

October) and almost entirely that of grain, and the ruling values in the English or 

But it must be remarked, firstly, that the Colonial markets, 

return does not show the fuU exporting _ , . ,, ^ "... ,,^ , 

power of the Province in either of the above Bbturn showing the Quantities and Values 

staples, as a considerable quantity of each f Articles Exported from Canterbury, 

is sent to the port of Oamaru, in the ad- ^ for theYear endmg 30th September, 

joining Province of Otago, and is, therefore ' lo73 : 

shown in the returns for that Province. Wool. — 13,098,387 lb., . valued at 

Secondly, the return takes no account of ;£799,090. 

the quantities of grain or other produce Grain, Wheat, Oats, . and Barley. — 

consumed in the Province itself. Accord- 906,955 bushels, valued at £204,000. 

ing to the return already given, it appears ilour. Bran, Sharps, &c. — 2,350 tons. 

that the total estimated grain produce in valued at £30,000. 

^V^nutry, 1873, was 2,519,326 bushels of Sheep^ddns.-— 79,510, valued at £13,884, 
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Hides.--10,089, valued at £7,410. 

Provisions (induding both cured and pre- 
served meats). — 10,848j cwt., valued at 
j^35,196. 

Dairy Produce, Butter, and Cheese. — 
2,3 18i cwt., valued at ;67,'667. 

Phormium (Flax). — 1,489J tons, valued 
at £34,237. 

Miscellaneous. — ^Valued at £29,604. 

Total Value of Exports, £1,161,088. 

Ateraqb Prices of Grain and Flour in 
Cantbrburt from 1869 to 1873. 



Wheat, per 
bashel : — 
March 
Aagost 
Nov. 

Average 



Flour, per 
ton : — 
March 
Augast 
Nov. 

Average 



• 

1869 


1870 


1871 


1872 


s, d. 

3 9 

4 3 

5 


5." d. 

3 

3 9 

4 6 


s. d, 

4 
6 

4 8 


s. d. 

4 

4 9 

5 


4 4 


3 9 


4 9 


4 7 



1873 



8. d, 

4 8 

4 6 

4 9 



4 6 



Average for five years, 4b. 4^d. 



Oats, per. 
bashel : — 
March 
August 
Nov. 

Average 



Barley, per 
bushol :— 
March 
Augast 
Nov. 

Average 



£. 8. 

12 10 

13 10 

14 



13 10 



£. 8, 



£, 8. £, 8, 



9 1011 Oil 
U 1017 013 
12 013 012 



11 



13 1012 



db. '8» 

11 

11 10 

11 10 



11 5 



Average for five years, £12. 5s. 



8. d. 

2 6 

3 6 

4 3 



3 6 



8, d, 

2 3 

2 9 

2 6 



2 6 



5. d, 

2- 2 
2 4 
2 6 

2 4 



8. d. 

2 

2 3 

2 6 



2 3 



8. d. 

2 2 

4 3 

4 6 



3 3 



Average for five years, 2s. 9d. 











8. d. 


8. C. 


8, d. 


8. d. 


4 3 


3 6 


3 


4 3 


6 


3 


3 


6 6 


6 


3 


3 


5 


6 1 


3 2 


3 


5 3 



8, d, 

7 

6 9 

6 9 



6 10 



Average for five years, 4s. 8d. 



The average prices of grain here shown 
appear to be considerably below English 



prices : yet farming evidently pays in Ccan- 
terbury. One reason for this is, perhaps, 
the comparative cheapness of many neces- 
saries of life here. — (See return given below.) 
But, besides, almost all harvest operations 
are performed by machinery, and the farmer 
is therefore enabled to make a profit out of 
a lower price than he would obtain at Home. 
Moreover, at least as yet, farmers here have 
not been obliged to enter into such heavy 
expenses for superior and scientific farming 
as their English brethren. 

The difficulty of obtaining a supply of 
skilled labour has hitherto prevented the 
establishment in the Province of many 
industries, and various proposals have from 
time to time been made with a view of 
promoting them. In 1870, a Select Com- 
mittee of the Provincial Council on this 
question sat for some time and presented a 
report embodying various suggestions. A 
system of bonuses, as advocated in thi^i 
report, has been repeatedly tried, but has 
not hitherto met with much success, owing 
to the immense difficulty of obtaining skilled 
labour at such prices as would render manu- 
factures remunerative. 

The preparation of Fhormium fibre can 
hardly now be called a new industry, though 
the high rates of wages have not allowed it 
to be carried on so generally as ihight be 
desired. Many of the mills which were in 
operation in Canterbury a year or two ago 
have been closed from this cause, and those 
that are still being carried on cannot be 
said to be worked to great profit. Still, if 
a Sufficient number of labourers were intro- 
duced, this industry, for which a practically 
unlimited supply of raw material is avail- 
able, is capable of being laj^ly extended 
and profitably worked, especrally as it does 
not require highly-skilled artisans. Ordi- 
nary labourers are quite equal to the 
general- work of a flax-mill, as at present 
arranged. 

The Select Committee before referred to 
recommended in their report that assistance 
should be given by the State to start fac- 
tories for cheese (on the United States 
plan), beetroot sugar, woollen goods, Roman 
and Portland cement, and to encourage 
«ericiculture, forest-tree planting, and coal 
and iron mining. A Committee of the 
House oif Representatives, appointed during 
the last session at Wellington, on " Coloniid 
Industries," repeated some of these recom- 
mendations, and added fish-curing and 
paper-making to the list. All of these 
mdustries could with great advantage be 
introduced into the Province, as the raw 
materials for .most of them already exist in 
large quantities, and those for the rest 
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oonld be canfy obtained. Two woollen Uie GolonT. This indnaiiy, it is to be 
faetoriea already started, one in Nelwmand hoped, will abo before long be establiFhed 
the other in Otago, have met with yenr here. ^ ^ 

considerable saeoees; so much ao, indeed, Sericicnltare baa for some little time 
that it has been thought worth while in heeiH carried on in a small way, and, from 
England to mannfactnre cloths and send the appearance of cocoons exhibited in 
them oat to this Colony for sale under the Ohristchorch in 1872, snccessfcdly. Tbe 
names of ** Nelson tweed,'' and ** Moegid mnlbenjr grows well in the Province, and- 
tweed." There is an unlimited supply of the cultiyation of silkworms, already begun 
raw material for this industiy in ttus Pro- by one or two persons, will probably soon 
yince, and it has often been remarked wiUi be prosecuted more extensiyel^. 
wonder that Ganterbury has not long ago The aboye represent the chief industries 
possessed a woollen &ctory. It is under- suggested by the yarious Gonmiittees as 
stood that measures are being taken for likely to flourish in Ganterbury. There is 
proinoting a company with tiiis object, no doubt that with a more numerous popu- 
Probably before 1^ the scheme will be lation, and a chance of obtaining labour at 
fairly launched.* For the cultiyation of reasonable rates, they could all be profitably 
beetroot for sugar, the climate and soil of and extensiyely prosecuted. ^ Our commu- 
Canterbuiy appear to be well adapted, and nications with other countries are every 
it is hoped that steps may soon be taken in year becoming more rapid and easy, and 
this direction. With r^^ard to cheese fiio- new markets are being made available tous. 
tories, Ihe pasture land is so extensive and 

rich, and ue quality of the stock yearly Tixbeb ajtd Tthbeb Plaiitino. 

becomes so much improved that there is 

no reason why a cheese fjEtctory as suggested Ganterbury cannot be called a well- 

diould not be successful Liuge quantities timbered country. On Banks Peninsula, 

, of cheese are now produced, especially in there are the remains of forests formerly 

' the districts on Banks Peninsula^ and it is yeiy extensive, and a large quantity of 

readily sold at good prices. timber is still sawn in that district But 

The production of tinned and preserved already the peninsula is becoming cleared 
meats is carried on at several pLuMes in the of its wood, and probably the supply of 
Province, but is capable of being further native timber from the different bays will 
extended, as the sale of these articles in not last for many years more. In the Little 
the English markets is rapidly increasiog River district, on the south-west side of the 
year by year, and the meats from Ganterbury peninsula, is situated what is now the chief 
have always obtained a good name. The area of forest laud, principally consisting of 
Ganterbury Meat Export Gompany took totara, rimu, and bLick and white pine 
prize medals at thp Intercolonial Exhibition trees. The mountain ranges of Ganterbury 
at Ohristchurch in 1872, and at the late are in many parts densely wooded, but the 
great Exhibition at Yienna. Gured meats forests as a rule consist of birch (Fagw) 
are at present largely manufactured and trees, and these' are not of much value for 
exported, and there is room for yet more sawn timber, though they make excellent 
workers in this branch. The curing of fish posts, rails, or bri<^e piles. At Oxford, in 
has been commenced by the Ganterbury the north of the Imvince, a considerable 
Deep Sea Fishing Gompany, and has, so timber trade is carried on, thd forest there 
far, been highly successfuL The coast ap- oontaining birch, rimu, totara, . and pine, 
pears to teem with useful and excellent fish. Some patches of timber also occur at Mount 
and a further extension of this industry Peel, on the Bangitata, Waimate, and other 
may be expected. ^ places in the south of, the Province. But 

It appears that materials for the manu- the supply is not by any means equal to 
facture of cement exist in the Province, the demand in Ganterbury, and in conse- 
and as this article is becoming every year quence large quantities of timber have to 
more and more required, there is a good be imported, 
opening for starting its production here. The owners of land are every year more 

It is probable that the tow and refuse and more turning their attention to tree- 
fibre from the Phormvwm plant wiU be planting. The Ganterbury plains may be 
available for the manu&cture of paper, an said tohave been practically woodless when 
article for which a large market is open in the first settiers arrived. Now, however, 
: — I young plantations are visible in every direo- 

• A Joint Stock Company, imder infln- tion, and as trees grow with great rapidity, 
entisJ auBpioes, has been tariied since this soon render the country more cheerful and 
paper was written. homehke. The Australian gum-trees of 
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▼ariouB descriptions, English forest-trees, The same sort of coal is very largely used 
and pines, cedars, and cypresses of all in Qermany, in fact in some parts almost 
sorts, are being more hugely planted every ezdnsiYely. Tests of the coal for steam 
year ; and an Act of the General Assembly, generating, blacksmiths' purposes, and gas- 
providing that any person planting one acre mi^Eing have been made, and the result, 
of trees snould be entitled to receive for it espedally for the former purpose, has been 
two acres of Crown land, is already begin- most favourable. The anthracitio seams, 
ning to have an excellent effect which occur chiefly near the gorge of the 
Forest land can be bought in CSanterbury river Bakaia, have not yet been worked for 
in the same manner as any other, namely, sale ; they are reported to be of consider^ 
at £2 per acre ; and in the wooded dis- jable extent, and the coal is said to be 
tricts the law provides for allowing licences excellent . 

to be taken out for cutting timber on certain 2. Clay Iron Ore.— Beds several feet 

conditions. ' thick occur in many localities, either dose 

Mineral and Othee Resourcks. ^ ?' )?. ^® neighbourhood of the brown 
*/ vrx^uo* xvj»uuAv.Aa. ^^^^ rpj^^ ^^ ^ ^£ ^^ qusLty, but has 

The minerals as yet discovered in Canter- not hitherto been worked, 
bury are : — 3. Firedays. — ^These are found in the 

1. Good, — All along the eastern side of same series of beds which contain the 
the ranges bordering the plains, extensive seams of coal. They have, to a certain ex- 
seams of brown coal, generally of good tent, been already used for making drain- 
quality, occur, which in a few localities pipes, fire-bricks, and pottery ; and these 
have been altered by volcanic agency to industries are every year becoming more 
bituminous or even anthracitic coaL Some important aifd extended. Samples of 
smaller brown coal basins occur also inland, pottery from these days were exhibited at 
amongst the mountains, and at various Christchurch in 1872, and were forwarded 
points in the north and south. The first- to the great Exhibition at Vienna in 1873. 
mentioned seams will offer an almost inex- 4. Quartsi Sands, — Beds of these, adapted 
haustible supply of brown coal for all for glass-making, and equal in quality to 
domestia as well as for industrial and loco- the best glass sands of Germany (from the 
motive purposes in the Province. brown cm beds), which are so largelv ex- 

Mines on a small scale have been opened ported from that coimtry to Engluid^ are 
in some places, sudi as the Malvern Hills, found in great abundance, and will * no 
Ashburton, &c. The coal, has been for doubt in future offer mat^ials for an im- 
many years in use for domestic purposes, portant industry. They have not yet been 
but the want of easy communication and worked. 

the high price of labour have hitherto pre- 5. Limestones. — ^There are some fine com- 
vented its being properly worked. Before pact limestones (marble) in the Malvern 
a Sdect Committee of tiie Provindal Hills and other places, which are excellent 
CouncilonCoalSupply, 1873, a mine-owner material for limekilns, and some of them 
gave the following, amongst other evi- will probably be extensivdy used also for 
dence : — '^ I call mine a brown coaL I ornamental purposes, 
have had a good demand for it. ... . I 6. BuUddng SUmes, — ^These, of various 
sold the coal at 168. a ton, delivered one qualities, grain, and structure, can be ob- 
mile and a half from the pit's mouth. I tained in great quantities all over the 
think that, with a fur demand, I could Province. Banks Peninsula furnishes fine 
deliver it at the pit-mouth for 12s. a ton. dolerites (bluestones), quartasose trachytes, 
. • • . • Drays were coming a distance of and trachytic sandstones, which are already 
twenty and thirty miles for it. • . . .. If used largdy in building. The first-named 
we had a road .... we could get coal rock can also be obtamed in the Malvern 
enough to supply aU Christchurch, provided Hills, and in the Timaru district, where it 
it lakes and we can get men to work it" often offers fine material for millstones. 
Other coal-owners gave simihur evidence. Some districts, as Ashburton, Malvern 
A railway is now in course of construction Hills, &a, contain fine quartzose porphyries, 
to these seams, and probably in another in blocks of any size ; and the newer sedi- 
year or two they will be much more exten- mentary beds furnish also a great quantity 
sively worked. of calcareous sandstones, of s^endid qua- 

From various analyses made and sdentifio lity for building purposes. The workixig 
and practical opinions expressed regarding of these last is being gradually extended, 
Canterbury coal, it appears that while not and they will become still, more useful 
so valuable as what are called ^ true " coal, as soon as proper facilities for transport are 
it is quite adapted for industrial purposes, pifovided. ^ 
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Manganese has been found in many markets is of course a great drawback to 

places in the Province, as have also indica- the prosperity of the agriculturists, and in 

tions of copper ore and other minerals, but this respect also the scarcity of labour has 

they have not been thoroughly examined. had a most injurious effect ; for although 

As yet, the mills tin Canterbuiy are of the great railway scheme adopted by the 

only two kinds, flour and flax. Of the first Colonial Legislature is being carried out as 

there are many, and as any portion of the rapidly as possible, and very large sums of 

countJT becomes settled, new ones are money have besides been voted by the 

erected. Canterbury produces far more of Provincial Council of Canterbury for roads, 

breadstuffs than is required by its popula- bridges, and other works for improving 

tion, and therefore does not import tnem. communication, tenderers for the different 

The mills are of all kinds — ^wind, steam, contracts have in many cases found it ex- 

and water ; and the average price for grist- tremely difficult to procure the necessary 

ing may be taken to be 9d. per bushel of men for their work ; and it has often been 

wheat and 6d. per bushel of oats. proposed that large public works of this 

Flax or Phormium nulls are also to be nature should be stopped during the sum- 
found in many districts in the Province, mermonths, in order that the men should be 
This industry, however, which a year or two rendered available for harvesting. In many 
ago, when the new process of dressing the cases the Road Boards, under whose control 
Fhormium fibre came into general use, most of these works (except railways) are 
promised so well, has unfortunately not placed, have found it veiy difficult, and 
answered the expectations formed of it. sometimes impossible, to obtain tenders for 
The causes of its decline cannot well be them at anvthing like reasonable rates, 
entered into here ; but it appears that the Li the Duilding trades, the scarcity of ^ 
fibre has had to contend, in the home labour has brought about a considerable' 
markets, with very great difficulties, and, rise in prices, and works of this class have 
moreover, it is not yet certain whether the now to oe paid for much more dearly th^n 
process tuiopted by the millowners is the in former years. As the general prosperity 
one best calculated to clean it. Of the of the Province has had its natural effect 
mills started a few years ago, many have by stimulating the desire for ijnproved 
been closed, but there are still several left, buildings, and the towns and villages are, 
and these give employment to a large num- id almost every case, rapidly extending 
berV)f hands. their boundaries and filling their streets 

There are three large establishments for with houses, it need hardly be said that 

the manufacture of preserved meats, several there is a great demand for labour in the 

where sheep and other stock are boiled above trades. * 

down for tiallow, bacon and ham curing P .^ 

factories, iron foundries, saw-mills, and Kates op Wages. 

other industrial establishments. The following returns have been compiled 

TT-T^T^r. ^« T .«^TT« x^. -n™,,.^^ as a guide to the ruling rates of wages in 

Kinds or Labour IN Dekaki). Canterbury. The first i a return shSwing 

It may be said that in Canterbury there the wages at which immigrants were en- 
is a demand for almost all kinds of laboilr. gaged on their first arrival in the Colony in 
It has before been remarked that If a suffi- the year 1873, in the eight ships there 
cient supply of labour were obtainable, named. These ships have been taken as 
many new industries would be started and including the greater portion of the year 
probably worked to profit As regards and different seasons. The return is made 
trades and occupations already pursued in up from one furnished by the Immigration 
the Province, they all feel the effects of Office. It is to be remarked that in every 
the high rates jof wages, but probably the case the demand was greater than the 
farmers and owners of rural land suffer the supply, and that the immigrants were all 
most. It has been of late years difficult to engaged within a day or two of their 
procure sufficient labour at harvest time, arrival 

and moreover large tracts of land, otherwise Betum No. 2 is the rate of agricultural 

quite ready for cultivation and settlement wages and prices, from information supplied 

have been unavoidably left unimproved, by a large employer of labour, whose 

The introduction of agricultural machineiy initials are placed at the head of the 

to a large extent has somewhat neutralized return. 

the evil, but a great deal remains to be done Betum No. 3 shows the rates of trades 

before the farmers can derive their proper wages, from information given by several 

benefit from the land. Tl^e want of speedy employers, whose initials are also appended 

and sure means of communication with to it. 
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•^ XT 1 Single men (farm labourers and plough- 

KETURN JHo. 1. „jgn)^ £4Q to £5Q pgj. annum and found. 

*' Himalava,^^ March, 1873. ^^ nearly all cases a bonus of £10 offered 

^ ' if remaining twelve months. 

Married men (farm labourers), ;£75 per Carpenters, 10s. per day of eight hours, 

annum, and house. General servants (female), ;£20 to £25 

Single mei>(ferm labourers), £35 to £40 per annum and found, 
per annum and found. 

Grooms, £40 per annum and found. " Adamant,*' October, 1873. 

Kopemakers, 78 per day of eight hours. ^^^^ ^^pl^ (^^„ ^ do general 

rL^^J^\ iiF^^ ^* J»on A work ; woman to cook, &e.), £60 per annum 

General labourers, £30 per annum and ^^^ found 

^^^ ' /•! A * /.T o J r J Married men (farm Libourers), £78, cot- 

Boys, £10 to £18 per annum and found. t„^^ ^^ ^^ ^ '' 

tfousemaida, £26 per annum and found. ^;„„i<. „.„ /•„i„„„t,.„„„\ i>^n *- jjko 

General ser^ts female), £20 to £30 Jfid'^iOxtSTi^oi^er twflve 

per annum and found. months 

Nurse girls, £10 to £18 per annum and Carpenters, 98. per day of eight houra. 

lountt. General labourers, £40 to £52 and found, 

" Mary Sh&p'pard^ August, 1873. ^i^h bonus of £10 after twelve months. 

-.jT • J 1 • / i. J 1 Cooks (females), £35 per annum and 

Married couples (man to do general fo^nd. 

work ; woman to cook, &c.), £00 per ^^^^^ j^ ^^^ ^^ f„„^j - 

anaiound. - . ,.i Nurse girls, £16 to £20 per annum and 

Carpenters, 10s. per day of eight hours, found. 

Saddlers, 10s. per day of eight hours. 

Smiths, £2. 2s. per week. « Punjavh;' November, 1873. 

Bootmakers, £2 to £3 per week. ,, . , , / , , 

Boys, £10 to £15 per annum and found. Married couples (man to do general 

Cooks (females), £30 per annum and ^°^^ » woman to cook, &c.), £60 to £70 

found. P®' annum and found. 

Housemaids, £20 to £25 per annum and Married men (farm labourers), £50 to 

found. ^^^ P^^ annum, self found, and cottage for 

General servants (female), £25 to £30 ^^7-, ,. , , , , 

per annum and found. Single men (farm labourers, ploughmen, 

Nurse girls, £12 to £15 per annum and ^^ gardeners), £50 to £55 and found, 
found. Carpenters, 8s. to 10s. per day of eight 

hours. 
" Columhus,"* September, 1873. Bakers, 20s. per week and found. 

Married couples (man to do general work ; ^^ys, £15 to £26 per annum and found. 

woman to cook, &c.), £60 to £70 per ^^^^ (females), £30 to £35 per annum 

annum and found. and found. 

Married men (flirm labourers), 30s. per General servants (female), £20 to £30 

week, with cottage. per annum and found. 

Single men (farm labourers and plough- Nurse girls, £15 to £20 per annum and 

men), £50 and found. fo"?d. ^ ^ « . n ^ 

Carpenters, 10s. per day of eight hours. Banes and other Foreigners.— General 

Boys, 8s. to 12s. per week and found. servants (female), £20 per annum and 

Housekeepers, £35 per annum and found, ^o^nd. Nurse girls, £12 to £15 per annum 

Nurses, £25 per aimum and found. *^^ found. 

Housemaids, £25 per annum and found, .. , -. - ,, , - ^^^ 

General servants (female), £25 per annum Merope, November, 1873. 

and found. Married couples (man to do general 

Nurse girls, £12 to £16 and found. work ; woman to cook, &c.), £60 to £70 

« CeU^tua Queen,' October, 1873. P^-^ -JJ-J^J^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^ 

Married couples (man to do general £60, self found, and cottage for family, 
work ; woman to cook, &c.), £55 to £65 Single men (farm labourers, ploughmen, 

per annum and found ; £78 per annum and gardeners), £50 to £55 per annum an'! 

with house only. found. 
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CaipenterBy 8& to 10b. per cUj of eight Tlou^aug, if let hj contact^ fimm Oa. to 

hooTB. 8s. per acre bzealmv; np. 

Bakers, 20b. per week and found. Harvest work (tying and stooking), if let 

Boys, ind to £26 per annnm and fonnd. by contract, from 7b. to lOs. per acre, ao- 

Gooks (females), jfyd to j£35 per annmn cording to cnm. 

and found. Threshing, hy machine^ to eontnctor, aa 

General senrants, i£20 to ^£30 per annum a rule, 4cL per buaheL 

and found. Fencing, saj for three Bods, three wires; 

Nurse gids, £lb to £20 per annum and Ss. per duon of 22 yBids, i«<>i»Fial« fbfimd. 
found. 

Danes and other ForsignerB. — General Bxtdbit No. 2. 

servants (female), £20 per annum and found, n.^ ^ m- j trr ^ • ^ 

Nurse girls, £12 to ^5 per ammm and ^^ of Trade WagtM, from ttifama^um 

found F« «*" •"« gyjf^ ly ffonmu Mhnployen, 

** Cardigan CadU,' November, 1S73. Building Trades. (D. B.) 

Married men (fimn laboureis), 30s. per Carpenters (good), 10s. to lis. per day 

week, with cottage and firing ; or £52 per ^^ eight hours, 

annum, eTerything found. "Masons (good), lis. to 12s. per day of 

Single men {fami labourers), £52 per ^^if^^ hours, 

annum and found. Bricklayers (good), 12b. to 14s. per day of 

Carpenters, 10s. per day. oight hours. 

Bakers, £2 per week. Plasterers (good), 12s. per day of eight 

General labourers, 7s. per day.. hours. 

Boys, £20 to £30 per annum. Painters (good), lOs. per day of ei^t 

Cooks (females), £30 per annum and l^ours. 

found. Plumbers (good), 12s. per day of eig^t 

Nurses, £20 per annum and found. hours. 

Housemaids, £20 per annum and found. rr/»« iV/t/i*. fT a\ 

General ser^ante >male), £26 to £30 ^ronTrades. {J. A.) 

per annum and found. Blacksmith, 10s. per day of eig^ hours^ 

Nurse girls, £12 to £16 per annum and Engineers, 10s. per day of ei^t houiB. 

found. Iron-tumers, 10s. per day of ei^t hours. 

Danes and other Foreigners. — Families, Moulders, 10s. per day of eig^t hours. 

engaged for bush-work on tiie peninsula. Millwrights, 10s. per day of eight hours. 

6s. per day, with house and firing. General Pattern-makers, 10s. per ds^ of eight 

Ubouren (males), £40 to £45 per annum, hours. 

with bonus of £5 if approved after twelye T^n.^ la i!'\ 

months ; fomui la/Mm. (». F.) 

Journeymen (good) ayerage £3. 10s. to £4 

Bsrufiir No. 2. per week. 

BaUe of Wages and Prices of Agricultural LeaiJur Trades. {J. Bros.) 

LabouTy from informaUon given by Riveters, £2. 10s. to £3 per week. 

W. B. T., an Employer of Labour.* Finishers, £3 to £3. 10s. per week. 

-- . _ , Bootmakers generally, £2..10b. to £3 pel 

Married couples (man only to work), 30s. week, 

per week, with cottage and firing. Curriers (good), £4 per week. 

Single men, £52 per annum, and found. ^^ ' m_ ^ z™. « * 

Harvest wages, 10s. per week extra. Vrapery Trades. (W. P.) 

Hands taken on for harvest, 30s. to 35s. Apprentices or youths, first year, 10b. per 
perweek. ^, , . , . week ; second year, 20s. per week ; third 

Men with threshmg-machmes, Isb per year, 30s. to 40s. per week. 

"^2J: ^. , . , Junior hands, 40s. to 60s. per week. 

I^omestic servants m country (women). Experienced hands, new arrivals, 608. to 

£30 per annum and found. 60s. per week. 

Domestic servants (girls), jfrom £15 to Experienced hands, of Colonial erperi- 

£25 per annum and found. ence, 80s. per week. 

~~~ — First-class saleswomen and milliners, 50s. 

• Harvest wages during the season 1873-4 to 60s. per week, 

were somewhat higher than those given in Second-class saleswomen and milliners, 

this return. 20s. to 40s. per week. 
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Honis of business, 9 a.nL to 6 p.m. except and another from Christchurch northwarcU 

Saturdays, when 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. to Bangiora. These railways are constructed 

The '^ ration" system, stnctly speaking, on what is called the '^ Irish " gauge, 5 ft. 
is not common in Canterbury. On the 3 in. wide, and, by Act of the General 
large slieep runs, where shepherds have to Assembly, certain other lines in the Pro- 
be kept at oulrstationfi sometimes several yince, as named below, are to be made on 
miles nrom the homestead, the men usually the same gauge. The remaining lines are 
come in once a week ana draw tiieir pro- to be constru(Sed on the narrow, or 3 ft 6 
visions, which consist generally of flour, in. ^uge. 

tea, sugar, and meat Th^re does not Smce the beginning of 1873, a further 

appear to be any particular scale for ration- extension of the Southern Railway, ten 

ing labourers, and, practically, men who miles, to the south bank of the river Rakaia, 

have not to find themselves, are sullied by has been opened. The bridge, nearly a mile 

their employer without stint. The low long, over that river, is a combined cart 

pnceof provisions makes it not worth while and railway bridge, being floored with 

to adhere to any strict scale or limits. asphalte. 

Provikcial Public WoRKa Railways Authorized and ik 

Therearea v^largenumberof Provincial Cokstruotion. 
public works' in progress or contemplated 

in Canterbuiy. Prom various causes, the . The railways in course of construction, or 
Province has during the last year or two likely to be soon commenced, first claim 
experienced a wonderful increase of pro- attention. In the first class are : — 1. The 
sperity, and, consequently, the sums of extension of the Northern Railway a dis- 
money paid into the Provincial Treasuiy tance of fourteen miles from the present 
for waste lands of the Crown, have reached terminus at Kangiorato Amberley, a village 
a very ffreat amount. The lands sold on the bank of we northern branch of the 
during we twdve months ending 30th river KowaL This includes a bridge, three- 
September, 1872, were 59,485 acres ; in the quarters of a mile long, over the river 
twelve months ending 30th September, Ashley, which is now approaching com- 
1873, 257,340 acres ; realizing tnerefore, pletion. It will be a combmed railway and 
for the two years ^£633,650. This sum is foot-bridge, the Provincial Council having 
distributed by the Frovincdsd Council for voted a sum of j£l,200 for the latter pur- 
various public works, and necessarily there pose. There will also be two smaller 
is a great demand for labour to carry them bridges over the branches of the Kowai. 
out. The extension of the main railways The contract for the construction of ^ this 
throughout the countxv is under the con- line has been let at a cost of, for the 
trolof the Colonial Ghovemment, and the Ashleybridge£21,000,andfortheremainder 
money expended upon those now in course of the line j£21,600. The line is to be on 
of construction does not tiierefore come out the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge, 
of the Provincial Treasuiy. As regards 2. A branch railway, 3 ft. .6 in. gauge, 
the labour question, however, this difference from Bangiora to Oxford, twenty miles. 
is quite immaterial ; and in the foUo^ing This line is almost completed, 
enumeration of the pubHc works in Canter- 3. A branch railway from the Bolleston 
bury, the lailwavs in course of construe- station on the Southern^ Railway, to the 
lion are includeo, in the same category as Malvern Hills. This,^ which is also on the 
other works. It maybe remarked that two 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, will terminate in the im- 
railways, one from Christchurch to Lyttel- mediate vicinity of the coal-fields and 
ton, and one frofai Christchurch southwards deposits of iron ore. It is nearly completed, 
as &r as the Biver Selwyn, which were 4. A branch railway from the Bacecourse 
completed entirely by the Province, stiU station on the Southern Bailway to South- 
require a considerable amount of labour on bridge, a township near Lake Ellesmere. 
them by way of maintenance. This is This Hue will connect Christchurch with 
especially the case with regard to the great perhaps the richest agricultural district in 
tunnel at Lyttelton, where, . owing to the the Province. It is being constructed on 
decaying of the rock in several places, the 3 ft. 6 in. gau^. 
workmen are constantly employed in lining 5. The extension of the Southern Rail- 
thereof andwallswithbrickandcement. Up way, twenty miles, from the Rakaia to the 
to the beginning of 1873 there were finishea soulli branch of the river Ashburton. This 
and opened in Canterbury, chiefly from work, on the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, will probably 
Provincial revenue, about fifty miles of be fiiushed about April, 1874. 
railway, induding the two above maaUuDdd 6. A line from Timam to Temuka, twelve 
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miles, 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. It includes three haye been already commenced, others arc 

large bridges and some heaTj cuttings, and for the present /postponed on account of 

is in course of construction. the scarcity of labour. Schedule B of the 

If A branch railway from Washdyke, a Estimates, "Buildings and Works/' in- 

station on the Timaru and Temuka line, dudes sums amounting to about ^£100,000 

to the Point, seven miles, 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, for " Buildings" (in th5 sum being jf 42,500 

This is a work paid for out of Provincial forordinary schools), £l58,200for" Bridges," 

funds. £29,140 for various " Roads," and*£36,360 

In addition to these works, a large for '*' Miscellaneous '^ works ; the total of the 
amount of labour is expended yearly on the schedule amounting to £340,975. Most of 
present lines, as, for instance, in the case of th^ bridges are under contract ; but u 
the bridge over the river Selwyn, which, great number of the largest works, amount- 
having ^oome decayed, requires an ex- ing to more than £100,000, have not as 
penditure during the coming year of yet been touched. Schedule B also includes 
£11,000 ; and the conversion, which has a sum of £60,000 to be distributed to the 
been resolved on, of the Southern line from various Boad Boards in the Province ; and 
broad to narrow gauge, at a cost of £8,000. as this sum is further increased by the 
The estimates of uie Provincial Govern- amount of the rates levied by the Boards in 
ment for the year 1873-74 contain under their respective districts, there is an ample 
this head a total of £160,000. field for the employment of labour in this 

The second class of railway works in-* direction. The Boad Boards, the con- 
cludes those already authorized by the tractors for railways and other Government 
Greneral Assembly, but not actually in works, and the Government itself, found 
course of construction, and those which will, during the past year very great difficulty in 
probably in the course of the next few procuring labourers, and on this account 
years, be undertaken. Under this head come many important works had to be postponed, 
the lines from the Ashburton to Temuka, There is one item in the list of " Miscel- 
and from Timaru to the river Waitaki, laneous " works which may excuse a passing 
completing l^e southern trtmk line through remark, viz., the sum of £15,000 for '^ Water 
the Province ; and an extension of the Supply, Malvern to Bolleston.'' Between 
northern line from Amberleyto the river these two places lies a stretch of plain land, 
Hurunui, an instalment of the trunk line mostly good, but unfortunately not well 
to the West Coast and Nelson, which watered. It is proposed to bring down 
may be looked forward to as likely to across this plain, water from a river near 
become necessary before long. It is pro- the hills, and to distribute it over the 
bable that other connecting lines will country. It is probable that the actual cost 
shortly be required, such as a line from of this work will amount to very much 
Oxford to Malvern (perhaps extending more than the sum named. But, besides 
farther south to join the western districts affording employment to a number of 
more intimately together), and branch lines labourers in its construction, the work will 
on the plains of the Ashburton and Bangi- render available for settlement a large area 
tata. of agricultural land, within easy reach of a 

Of the Provincial works contemplated or market, and as yet unbought from, the 

already undertaken, the chief are those pro- Crown. 

Eosed for the improvement of Lyttelton There are certainly in Canterbury a very 

arbour. These, which include - massive large number of public works of all descrip- 

stone breakwaters, wharves, jetties, railway tions, either at present under contract, or 

extensions, &a, are estimated to cost nearly awaiting tenders, or proposed, which will 

£180,000, and their completion will of offer employment to immigrants^ The 

necessity require some years* labour. Con- enormous revenue now deriv^ from sales 

tracts for works costing the greater part of of Crown lands may not continue to flow 

this sum have lately been let by public into the Treasury at its present rate for 

tender, and a large number of hands will many years more ; but there are not now 

be wanted for them. Possibly, as time any signs of its ceasing, and the sales every 

goes on and the traffic in the harbour in- week are as large as ever. In consequence 

creases, still further works of this class will of the great scarcity of labour the question 

have to be undertaken. Those already pro- has been seriously discussed, whether it 

posed wlQ, however, give employment to a would not be advisable to lay by for a time 

small army of workmen. the greater part of the revenue, and only 

There are a great number of Provincial proceed with a few of the most absolutely 

works of a miscellaneous character included necessary works; and the farmers and 

in the estimates for 1873-74. Some of these sheep-owners are often put to serious incon- 
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Tenienee by the dJAcnlty of pvoconng for the plough tban bnininff off the natiye 
liibourerB for Bhearing or hanresty owing to jprass. Agncaltcual machmeiy is coming 
the nnmbers engaged on the pablic works, into use more and more each year. Beap- 
Moreover, the price at which contracts can ing^ and ».lir«aiimg machines hare been 
profitably be taken has of kte yean reiy common for a bng time past ; bat steam 
considerably risen* eoltiTation has not as yet Men foond pro- 

fitaMe< A syrtem of rei^ping, as nsea in 
Adtahtaobs offebsq to Laboubxbs, South Australia, by stripping off the ears 

Mbohaniob, Small Faembrs, &o. ^[ com, instead of catting it low down to 

the ground, is being tned, and, it is 

CSanterbury offers to the industrious immi- belieyed, with some success, 
grant of the labouring class a certain A glanoe at the wages table will show that 
prospect of employment, at good wages, for men are in demand for almost eyery trade, 
some time to come. In a new country, and| in fact, ordinary mechanics are perhaps 
there is always so large a quantity of work better off than any other class at the present 
to be performed in bnnffmg the waste land time. With regard to mechanics especially 
into coltiyation, and were are so many engaged in industries, it is probalue that 
public works required to properly deyelop although manufactures and mining indue- 
the resources of the country, that labour tries are as yet hardly in existence, it will 
must be in demand. That there haye been, not be long before they are started in Oan- 
and probably will be again, times in which terbury. Amongst those most likely to be 
tbeloweringof the prices of our productions promoted in the next few years, may be 
in the home markets produces a bad effect named woollen mills, iron works, potteries, 
on the general prosperity, and thence coal mines, sacking and bagging factories 
naturally on the rates of wages for labour, is (from Phormmm fibre), and paper mills, 
not to be denied ; but labouring men, owing Indeed, the absence of skilled woncmei^ has 
to the genoraUy low prices of the necessaries been the chief reason why these industries 
of life, can support these periods of depres- haye not been already undertaken, 
sion far more easily here than in older • _. ^ a 

countries, and the "bad times " are not, as ^^^^ <>' ^^^ Stock. 

a rule, of long duration. The following return, from information 

For the " smaU fiurmer "dass there could by (R.W.), a la^ dealer in stock, giyes the 

be no better field than Canterbury. Land ruling prices : 

is easny procurable, and the greater part of p j^^ j^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ 
It is well adapted for cdtiyation. The first^dai horses fetch up to £80. 
mcrease, eyery year, of the quantity of culti- y^otlDiig oxen (not m^h in use), £10. 
yated land IS a proof that agriculture m the MnniT^^wa is t/* ^a aov .vA»>mi 
Proyince has hitherto beenTuccessfuL The J^^ «'^' ^ ^ ^®' ^^ average 
great diawbad., up to the present time, has ^^ixed cattle, consisting of cows, heifers, 
been the want of easy oommumcation ; but ^^^^ steers £3 10s. 
theeitoiurionofther^wa«^andfteii«t. Merino' ew;«, 4b. 6d. each; Merino 
work of roads now stretching oyer ereor aether. Gean), 6s. each; Merino wethers 
portion of the Proymce, are lapujly pro- ^f^^^ g, ^^' 
ducmg an alteration for the better in this ^^^y,^ ^„ (f^^ Merino ewes and 

"^^iS**^ 1. 11 -i • V J • _ long-wool rams), 10s. ; ditto wethers, 16s. 

Canterboiy wdl, it « hoped, »n a veiy "^l ^^ ^ ^t bullocks, SOs. per 

few years be so fiur provided with railways, jqq ii, > r 

that erery district will hare easy means of ^, ' ^^ ^, fet wethers, S^d. per lb. 
communication with the morkete, and the Pnre foni-woo' aheen brinff hilrh nricea 

roads^ under the direction of the yarious ^c^X??? S idCiT ^ 
Boards, are eyery jear rapidly improymg. These prices must be taken as the 




carehas to be t^Aen of stock in the winter portant element. 

time. Sheep and cattle can be left out m ^ 

the fields all the year round : horses haye Pbioes ot Neobssabixb of Lifb. 

usually, if running loose, a rug placed over ^ ^ „ . - ^ i_ r •- 

them hi wint«r Seyw fiSste are un- The foUowing maybe taken as a fair 

known : snow, on the plains, seldom lies average of pnces of the ordinary neoes- 

more than a few hours. UsuaUy, no »»"«• of life for 1873 :-- 

further preparation of the land is requued Tea, say from 2s. 6d. to 6s. per lb. 
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Sugar, say from 6d. to 6|d. per lb. ' Akaroa, Leithfield, and occasional services 
Bread, say from 6d. to 7d. per 4 lb. are held at yarions coontiy places as oppor- 
Batter, say firom 9d. to Is. 2d. per lb. tmiity occurs. There at present but five 
Cheese, say from 6d. to 9d. per lb. priests in the Province, but hopes are enter- 
Mutton, say from 2d. to 3d. per lb. tained that the number may soon be 
Beef^ say from 3d. to 6d. per lb. increased. Adjoining the chapel in Christ- 
Bacon and hams, say fiN)m 8d. to 9d. church is a Convent of Nuns of the order 
per lb. of Our Lady of Missions, who conduct a 
Fish, say from 4d. to 6d. per lb. large school for girls, well attended by 
Beer (Colonial), say from 908. to 1708. scholars of all denominations. There is 
per hhd. also a boys' school attached to the church 
Beer (English), say ^10. 10s. per hhd. at Christchurch, and to that at iMtelton. 
Coals, say £rom 50s. to 75s. per ton. The Wesleyan Methodists nave two 
(The last article is chiefly imported from large chapels in Christchurch, and others in 
Newcastle, in Australia. It is probable the suburbs, in Lyttelton, Eaiapoi, Timaru, 
that the opening of the Canterbury coal and many country places, 
mines will soon reduce the price very The Presbyterians have also two chapels 
materially.) in Christchurch, and several ministers 
Fowls, say from 48. per couple. stationed in di&rent parts of the Province. 
Ducks, say from 5s. to 6s. per couple. There are, besides, in the towns and more 
Geese, say from 68. to 8s. per couple. populous country districts, congregations, 
•n -D with many chapels, of Baptists, Indepen- 
Eeligious Bodies. ^^^^^ United Methodists, imd of other re- 

As fjEir as can be ascertained, the follow- ligious bodies. The Jews have a synagogue 

ing Ust comprises the most important eccle- in Christchurch. During 1873 a church 

siastical organizations in the Province ; but, was erected in the capital, for the use of 

as has been already observed, the popula- those emigrants from Germany or Scandi- 

lation comprises members of almost every navia, who belong to Protestant denomi- 

form of Church and sect, and even includes nations. 

several Chinese. There are, therefore. The affairs of the Church of England, 

probably many who are not contained in which has la^e landed property, are 

the list below. managed by the Capitular Body, a Diocesan 

The Chur«h of England in Canterbury is Synod, and a body of Trustees ; and there 

governed by a Bishop (who is also Primate is also a Commission specially appointed to 

of New Zealand) with a chapter and supervise the work on the cathedral The 

canons. The cathedral in Christchurch, Catholics, Wesleyans, and Presbyterians 

designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, is not yet conduct their affairs in the manner usual in 

mudb more than commenced. Some years each case. 

ago a sum of over £6,000 was expended in There are branches of the Society for 

constructing the foundations, which are Promoting Christian Knowledge connected 

very massive, and for a long time no further with the Church of England, and the Bible 

steps were taken in the matter. In 1873, Society, of which persons of many denomi- 

however, £5,000 was devoted to the com- nations are members, 

mencement of the walls, to a height of *, « 

about- 9 ft. all round ; and it is ejected Educational Establishments. 

that gradually the work may be proceeded The Province of Canterbury has, especi- 
with, though the size of the building will ally of late years, devoted large sums of 
necessarily cause its completion to be con- money and enacted various OrGunances for 
siderably delayed. The total cost of the the furtherance of primary and superior 
work is estimated at ^£50,000. There are, education. It will be convenient to divide 
besides, nine churches in Christchurch and the subject into several branches, and then 
its suburbs, one at Lyttelton, and others in to summarize the information. The di- 
the various country towns and villages, visions will be, — 1, The system adopted for 
Services are also held, when possible, at primary education ; 21 The provision made 
many of the up-country residences and for increasing the teaching power ; 3. The 
stations. ^establishments and endowments provided 
The" Roman Catholics of Canterbury for higher education ; 4. The New Zealand 
fotm part of the Diocese of Wellington. University in connection with Canterbury ; 
In Christchurch, there are services at the 5. The probable prospects and present ad- 
chapel every morning, and on Sundays in ministration of the revenues and property 
the evening. There are also chapels at appropriated to the purposes of education. 
Lyttelton, Timaru, Temuka, Kangiora, The present remarks wiU be confined to 
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public edacation ; but there are, botb in in connection with any particular religious 

Christchurch and the country, many private denomination should be entitled to receive 

schools, elementary and otherwise, where special gcanta. in aid, the control of the 

large numbers of children are educated. religious teaching in such schools being left 

1 P-M-^/,^. v^^,.»*i^ ^^ such denomination. Religious instruc- 

l.-Fnmary Educahon. ^j^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^1^^^^ w^ to be under 

The first Ordinance of the Provincial the control of the Local Committee. No 
Council relating to this matter was passed special grant made as above provided was 
in the eighth session, 1857. It was a short to exceed £2 for every child in average 
and simple enactment of which the most attendance. 7. Provision was made for the 
important clauses provided that certain inspection of all public schools. 8. Three 
sums of money, amounting to j£2,200, schools, namely, Christ's College Grammar 
should be divided between the Church of School and the High School (both in Christ- 
England, the Wesleyans, and the Presby- church), and the High School, Lyttelton, 
terians, and the charge and control of the were excepted from the Ordinance, and 
schools were handed over to them. School were to receive annual grants in aid of from 
fees were to be paid, and an Inspector of ^200 to ^300. Such are the most impor- 
Schook was appointed. tant provisions of this Ordinance, which, as 

In 1863, another short Ordinance was may be seen, Vas a long step in advance of 
passed, appointiifg a Board of Education, those which preceded it. 
under whose control the public schools of A short and not important Ordinance 
the Province were placed, and who were waspassed in 1865, referring only to matters 
empowered to decide upon applications for of detail in connection with the Local 
grants of public money in aid of schools. Committee. 

In this Ordinance, mention is made for the Another short Ordinance, referring to the 
first time of " Local Committees " for dis- collection of the rates above mentioned, was 
trict schools. The first step was also then passed in 1868, but was in the same year 
taken towards withdrawing the control of repealed. 

public education from the various religious In 1871 an Ordinance was passed con- 
Dodies; solidating and amending the law relating to 

In 1864, a stUl further advance was education. Its princi^ provisions were 
made. " The Education Ordinance, 1864," — 1. That in educational districts a rate, 
provided — 1. That on application from the not exceeditig 6cl. in the pound on the 
mhabitants of any locality, the Board of annual value of the property in the district, 
Education might take steps for p^claiming might in certain cases be levied for the 
such locality an educational district. This purpose of erecting or maintaining the 
was to be done by taking a majority of the school buildings. 2. The amount to be 
votes, for or against, at a public meeting of granted by the Board of Education towards 
householders and landed proprietors. 2. erecting new schools was raised from three- 
That if a district were thus formed the fourths to five-sixths of their estimated < 
meeting should proceed to elect a School cost, the district providing one-sixth. 3. 
Committee, who should take charge of The school fees hitherto charged in the 
educational matters within the district. 3. district schools were made to cease in 1872, 
That the Board of Education should have and instead thereof every householder re- 
power to grant to the districts, for the es- siding within a radius of three miles from 
tablishment of new schools, any sum not the school was to pay an annual sum of 
exceeding three-fourths of the estimated 20s. and a further sum of 15s. for every 
cost of the necessary buildings, tiie Local child between the ages of six and thirteen. 
Committee providing the other fourth. Not more than 20s. was however to be paid 
4. That for this last, and other school pur- for any number of children by any heuse- 
poses, the Local Committee should have holder, so that the maximum amount to be 
power to raise within the district a rate contributed by him could not exceed £2 
payable by every hojiseholder, such rate per annum. Theprovisionsof the foregoing 
not to exceed 20s. for each house. 5. That Ordinances relatmg to grants in aid of de- ■ 
the Board might make, to any school nominational schools and to religious 
established under the Ordinance, an annual instruction were embodied also in this 
grant of ^75, but that no alteration, except Ordinance. 

as specially provided, should be made in In 1872 an Ordinance was passed pro- 
respect of schools established before the viding that existing datises relating to the 
passing of the Ordinance ; such schools, election of School Committees should not 
however, to be placed under the charge of apply to the towns of Christchurch, Timaru, 
Committees. U. That schools establwhed Lyttelton, or Eaiapoi, but that in those 
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places certain other proeeedings should be a Bystem, of which the most important 

taken. features may be stated as follows : — 

In ft sabsequent session of 1872, the All pzimaiy public education is under 

Ordinance of 1871 was repealed, and the control of a Board of eight members, 

another passed, re-enacting many of its appointed and remoYable by the Super- 

proyisions, and introducing certain amend- intendent. The Board entertains and 

ments, but not interfering in any yeiy decides upon all questions as to the distri- 

important way with the existing system. bution of public money appropriated by the 

in the next session, no Education Oidi- Proyinciai Council for establishing new and 
nance was passed, but a resolution was aiding existing district schools. Teachers, 
carried in the Council to the effect that it inspectors, and other officers are appointed 
was desirable, in order to place the means by the Bourd. The ProTince is divided 
of elementary education within the reach into districts, according as the increase of 
of ak many children as possible, to include , settlement renders them necessary, the 
within an educational district eyery locality ' number of these at present being eighty- 
in the Proyince where there were at least four. As the country becomes popumed, 
twenty-five children between the ages of more districts are required ; and the Super- 
six and thirteen years. The effect of this intendent has power, if he thinks fit^ to 
resolution was to brine under the operation proclaim any loceility an educational district, 
of the Ordinances tne towns mentioned Schools in these districts are built, as re- 
above. It is necessary here to go back a quired by the Board of Education, the 
little, in order to show how tins change inhabitants providing one-sixth of the 
affected the whole system of primary edu- necessary cost. The householders ^of each 
cation. As before observed, the Education district annually elect a Local Committee, 
Ordinance, 1864, provided that special who, under the Board, have control over 
g^nts in aid might be made to denomina- educational matters in their district, 
tional schools, and the words were added. No fees are charged in any public school, 
" such schools shall not be included in any but every householder residing within a 
educational district" This provision re- radius of three miles from the school has to 
mained in forcef, being re-enacted in the pay ^1 per annum, and a further sum of 5s. 
various Ordinances, until 1872 ; and as for every child he has between the ages of 
Christchurch, Timaru, Lyttelton, and Kai- six and thirteen. It is, however, provided 
apoi were not educational distoicts, the that no person shall be liable to pay for hia 
denominational schools in those towns children more than £l, so that m no case 
received grants in aid from the Board of does a householder pay more thanr £2 per 
Education. By the passing of the above annum towards the maintenance of the 
resolution, these schools would be deprived school, whatever may be the number of his 
of this assistance. No steps were, how- children. 

ever, for some months taken by the Board Children of parents residing more than 

of Education to cany the resolution into three miles from a school may attend on 

effect. payment of Ss. each per quarter. 

In 1873, an Ordinance was passed to In all schools under the Board, the system 

consolidate and amend the law relating to of elementary education comprises reading, 

public education in Canterbury, and this writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, 

Ordinance is at present in force. The pre- history (sacred and profane), and Eugli^ 

vious. enactments were, to a great extent, grammar. No child is Compelled to be 

retained, so for as related to me establish- present at the teaching of lustory whose 

ment of the Board of Education and Local parents or guardians object thereto. Mili- 

Comjnittees, and the general distribution taiy drill is taught in the schools, 

of fiinds. The main alterations were — 1. Clause 62 of the Ordinance provides that 

That the Superintendent might proclaim as the Committee of any school may set apart 

an educational district any locality where it either one whole day or two half-days in 

might seem necessary (thus including the each week, during which ministers of reUgion 

towns). 2. That no provision was jjomb in may impart reli^ous instruction to ohUdren 

the Ordinance for anj assistance to denomi- belongiog to their various denominatioiu, 

national schools, which were, therefore, not provided that no children shall be allowed 

in future to receive any aid from the State, to attend such instruction except on a 

From the above rdtumi, it will be seen written request from their parents or 

that, starting from a system under the guardians. 

control of the various denominations. The salaries of the teachers are fixed 

assisted by grants from the Treasury, the according to the number of children attend- 

Province has at the present time arrived at ing the schools, but no male teacher reoeiye^ 
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less than £130, and no female teacher less , «, ^ if»i»hUA^^t<, ^^a w^A.^n^^^*^ 

than £60 per annum. ^'-^ EdabmrMn^and Endovments 

Such aw.the main features of the Canter- f^ ^"^^ Educatwn. 

bury e4ucational system. It will be seen For many years (in fact almost since the 

that, whilst the State has decided to be in first settlement of the Province) there has 

no way connected with any religious denomi- been carried on, in connection with the 

nation, it has taken steps to place within Church of England, a highly useful and 

the reach of every child in the PrrwiDce the effective establishment for higher education, 

means of obtaining, at the lowe&t possible under the name of Christ's College and 

price, instruction in the various branches Grammar School, or "The College." Al- 

mentioned above. though, strictly speaking, an Anglican 

It remains to be stated what are the funds school, the college is open to and is made 

appropriated by the Provincial Council use of by sdiolars of all denominations, 

towards the establishment and maintenance Catholics, Protestants, and Jews ; and the 

of schools for primary education. First, in quality of the teaching has been so good, 

each session votes have been taken for that ike school has attained what may be 

school buildings, salaries of teachers and called a pre-eminent position in New 

officers, and other expenses of the depart- Zeahmd. The Rev. J. Cf Andrew, who was 

ment, rising from the vote of £2,200 in 1857, appointed in 1873 as inspector of this and 

to £72,000 voted during 1873 ; and for the kindred institutions under the New Zealand 

year ending 30th September, 1874, there is University, reported in most favourable 

again an amount of over £72,000. terms of the efficiency of the Christchurch 

It is evident that votes such as these, College ; and the position which its students 
depending upon the state of the revenue and take in the examinations for scholarships 
the will of tiie Council, would not offer a (Provincial or University) affords similar 
certainty for the futuro to the Board of testimony. Up to 1873 the college received 
Education ; and if they were to cease from the Provincial Council an annual grant * 
suddenly, the burden of building new in aid. This has now been discontinued, as 
schools and maintaining those already built before stated, and the sdiool depends upon 
would be thrown entirely on the ratepayers, its own resources, which are, however, quite 
But besides 'the annual votes of money, the sufficient to maintain its efficiency. 
Board of Education have another source of Coming to the higher educational esta- 
income to rely on, namely, the revenue from blishments supported by the State, we find 
the lands reserved for ordinary educational that at various periods the Provincial 
purposes. From a return furnished by the Council has made large reserves of land for 
Steward of Reserves, it appears that to the these purposes. Firstly, for a " Classical 
present time, 51,596 acres have been so re- School,** the income at present available for 
served, and that of these, 25,961 acres have which is £764 per annum. Secondly, a 
been let to tenants. The rental of these « School for Technical Science,'* in con- 
lands varies according to their quality, junction with the Museum and Library, 
The remaining 25,000 acres have not been with an income (in 1873) of £1,030. 
as yet rented, but are sure to be so before Thirdly, a " College of Agriculture," in- 
long. , come in 1873, £1,009. Fourthly, a "School 

These reserves are let by public tender, for Superior Education,*' income in 1873, 

in blocks of not less than 100 acres each, ^1,016. In 1873, the Council passed an 

applications being considered once a month. Ordinance establishing and incorporating a 

Provincial College, with a large and m- 

2. — The Provision made for increasing the fluential Board of Governors, and in this 

Teaching Power. institution those mentioned above have 

been merged. The Provincial College has 

With so many schools urgently required not, of course, as yet had sufficient time to 

in so short a time, it is evident that a be fairly started, but the Board of Governors 

necessity exists for providing efficient have taken steps to procure a competent 

teachers. The Provincial Council have staff of professors, and there is no doubt 

therefore voted, during the current year, a that in a year or two the institution will be 

sum of £14,000 for the erection of a Normal in full working order. The area reserved 

School, where teachers may be properly for these purposes is about 350,000 acres, 

trained. The foundation-stone of thiB The work hitherto done in the direction 

building was laid in December, 1873, and of superior education by the "Canterbury 

the erection is being proceeded with. The Collegiate Union ** will be adverted to in 

funds necessary for its maintenance wUl of considering the next portion of the subject, 

course have to be provided hereafter. It is not out of place to mention, ia con- 
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nection with higher education, the Canter- In Ganterboij, the body so affiliated has 
buiy Museum, the Public Libraiy, and the been called the *^ Collegiate Union," and 
Tarious libraries and institutes in the was formed by an amalgamation for this 
ProTince. Of the first-named, it is not too purpose of the Christchnrch CoUege and the 
much to say that it would be creditable to Museum. At present, the Collegiate Union 
any country. The collections placed in it is in process of being brought under the new- 
are varied and complete, and well arranged. Provincial College, which will become the 
and cannot &il to be of great use in future institution affiliated to the .New Zealand 
years as a means of education. Moreover, University. Hitherto, the Union has 
lectures on scientific subjects have been worked by means of lectures, open to the 
delivered at the Museum, and now that it is public, which have been delivered by various 
incorporated with the Canterbury College, gentlemen, on classics, mathematics, modem 
its educational usefulnesswiU be very largely languages, history, natural science, English 
increased. literature, and jurisprudence. The Got- 

A Mechanics' Institute and Library has emors of the Provincial College propose to 
been in existence in Christchurch for some provide a regular staff of professors in the 
years, but, owing to various causes, has not following branches: — Classics, mathematics, 
been so generally useful as might have been history, English literature, modem Ian- 
dotired. During the present year, however, guages, natural philosophy, biology, che- 
this institution has been taken over by the mistry,mentalphUosophy,politicaleconomy, 
Provincial Government as the nucleus of a and jurisprudence. Although necessarily a 
public library, and a sum of ^65,000 has been work of time, it is hoped that few years wiU 
devoted to the purchase of a fiirat instalment pass before instruction can be efficiently 
of books, &c. It may be hoped that given in these subjects. 
Canterbury may hereafter possess a public The University does not, however, confine 
library, if not as large, at least as useful as itself entirely to working through the affi- 
' those of Melbourne and Boston. liated institution. It grants degrees in the 

Libraries, book clubs, and institutes are same manner as other universities, and, 
to be found in almost every district in the moreover, from the funds at its disposal, 
Province. Every town and almost each establishes scholarships, of which the number 
village has one, and a vote of ^,000 passed and value depend, as yet, upon the revenue 
by the Provincial Council, in 1873, for dis- available. This is not the place to enter 
tribution amongst such institutions, has fully on the university work, but enough 
greatly stimulated their increase. . has been said to show what benefit the 

The Board of Education set apart each Province of Canterbury derives from it. 
year a sum of money for a number of ^ mi aj » '^ a- j a • *• 

Scholarships. There aJe at present twenty ^^-The Adwn,n%itTaix^andAwT(^ 
of these, of the value of ^0 each, tenable ^f ^f'^'j'.' ^""^^ ^ ^ Province 

for two years, and open to all scholars in the ^ M^ducatum. 

, Province, whether from the district schools The necessary information on this head- 
under the Education Ordinance, or schools may be gathered from the foregoing remarks, 
such as the college, or under private tuition. Briefly, the funds available in Canterbury 
With the increasing population, and the for education are derived, firstly, from 
spread of educational institutions, the annual votes of the Provincial Council; 
number of these scholarships may probably secondly, from areas of land set apart as 
be expected to be increased. reserves and endowments ; thirdly, from 

4.-m mu, Zealand Ur^erniy. SJTCtx^rS'aXSd, t%Sl^ 

The University of New* Zealand is of education, by the Board appointed under 

course a colonial institution, not confined to the Ordinance as above stated ; the second 

any particular Province. It was established are administered by a " Steward of Reserves,** 

unjder an Act of the General Assembly in who has power to let the lands to tenants on 

1870, and application has been made to the certain conditions ; the third are pa!d over 

Imperial Government for a charter to it. to the Board and dealt with by them, as are 

For various reasons, this has not yet been the first. It is evident that the first, or the 

obtained, but it will doubtless not be long annual votes of the Council, are dependent 

delayed. In the meantime, the University on the state of the Provincial revenue, and 

has commenced its career,. and may be con- may therefore be expected to be not always 

sidered to be fully established as far as this so large as they have been of late years, 

country is concerned. Its work in the The second and third sources of revenue, 

various Provinces is carried on by the affilia- depending on the increase of population, 

^'on to it of the higher educational bodies, which is a matter of certainty, and the 
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general prosperity of the coontxy, which is, 10s. per week afterwards, whilst in the 
to all appearance, probably also increasing, hospital ; but, practically, the j^stitution is 
may fairly be ezpectcfd to grow larger eyery kept as much as possible for those who 
year. cannot afford to pay for medical advice, 

Summarizing as briefly as possible, it and who are admitted gratis, 
may be stated that, as regards primary The hospital at Timaru is a similar insti* 
education, the system in force in Canter- tutiqn, of a smaller class, maintained by the 
bury is secular or undenominational, in Govemment at a present annual cost of 
which the State, refusing* to recognize any about ^^1,200. 
responsibiUty for ^ving -^more than the ^ Orplumage. 

rudmients of material and commercial m- • v.^,.w,«^i>. 

structlon, has placed the means of obtaining This is established in Lyttelton, on a site 
such instruction within the reach of the overlooking the harbour. It is capable of 
poorest inhabitant. The multiplication of accommodating about 120 children, and is 
school districts, the abolition of school fees, managed, at a present annual cost of about 
'and the provision that no person shall pay ;6*2,500, by a master and matron, with a 
more than £'i per annum for having his staff of nurses. It is a purely public insti- 
children tausht, whilst all bave to pay tution,andis very satis&ctorily conducted, 
something whether they have children or The children, as soon as they are old enough, 
not, have rendered it easy for any one to are apprenticed to various trades, or sent 
insure for his family the benefit of instruc- out to situations 'as domestic servants^ &c. 
tion in at least those subjects enumerated There were, about the close of 1873, 94 . 
in the Education Ordinance. As regards children in the Orphanage, 
higher education, the Provincial authorities mv t x' a i 

have been evidently eager to supply ample ^^ iMfuUic Asylum. 

facilities ; and, with the various district This is situated on a piece of land con- 
schools, the colleges, museum, and lecture- taining about 50 acres, three miles from 
halls, with their attendant scholarships and Christchurch. It will accommodate about 
other incentives to progress, there seems to 160 patients. Large additions have lately 
be in Canterbury almost every provision been made to it, and the male and female 
made befitting so young a country for wards are now entirely distinct and sepa- 
instruction for the young. rate. There is also s^ separate establishment 

TT /^ in the same grounds for the reception of 

Hospitals and Charitable confirmed dmnkards, who are sent for 

Institutions. . various priods to the lunatic asylum by 

Exclusive of several private hospitals the Magistrates. The institution is entirely 
maintained by various medical men, there a public one, but if the relatives of patients 
are in Canterbury two hospitals, one at can afford it, they have to pay a small sum 
CSiristchurch and one at Timaru, wiUi a per week for their maintenance. The 
casual ward in Lyttelton for cases of acci- annual cost to the Province is about 
dent. in the harbour, on board ship, &c. ^8,500. 

The Christchurch Hospital is situated on The system adopted in the asylum is, 
the banks of the Avon, in a healthy posi- according tQ modem practice, one of kind- 
tion, and surrounded by tastefully laid-out ness and moderate control The buildings 
grounds. The annual vote of the Council • &i^e lofty and well ventilated, the food good 
for its maintenance amounts to a little and plentiful, and every care is taken to 
under £5^000 at present. The hospital has provide, where possible, recreation and 
now accommodation for about 130 patients, amusement for the patients. Christchurch, 
and a further increase is contemplated, which possesses a theatre an^^ several halls 
which will admit about 70 more. In 1873, for various entertainments, is hardly ever 
about 1,300 out-patients were, also treated, without the presence of some professional 
New and extensive fever wards have recently performers, and many of these, besidea the 
been built, 'containing excellent accommo- local amateurs, take opportunities of giving 
dation, and capable of being quite isolated entertakiments to the patients at the 
from the rest of the building. The staff of asylum, 
the hospital consists of one resident house- ChamlahU Aid. 

surgeon, two visiting surgeons, two visiting x^nwruaoie -a to. 

physicians, one ophthalmic surgeon, and Besides the above local institutions, the 

four consulting surgeons and physicians. Provincial Govemment of Canterbury pro- 

According to die regulations, patients are vides liberally for the maintenance of those 

supposed to pay towards their maintenance who, from accidents, or old age, or other 

£\ per week for the first six weeks, and causes, are unable to support themselves. 
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The Charitable Aid Department, which in Cottages, two-roomed, 24 ft X 

1S73 cost £4,500, had recently nnder its 12 ft (in country) ;t50 

charge aboftt ninety peiBons, mostly widows t» t j. r *. ^ ji ^^^ «i»^„«^ 
a3udren, or women deserted by their . K"l"»g »tos of rent for dwellmg-houses 

husbands. These are not collected in any ^ ^^"^ ' 

separate establishment, but are assisted by Four-roomed cottages, firom lOs. to 12s. 

the Groyemment according as their neces- - P©' week. 

sities require. Anumber of menwhohave, Six-roomed cottag^ from ISs. to 20s. 

from various causes, so far lost the use of P®' week, according to position, &c 

their limbs as to be incapable of domg any Family houses, from ,£70 to £120 per 

but light work, are employed under this annum, according to position, &c. 

department in work in the public domains, • 

planting on the raUway liues, &c., where Emigbatiok Ebgulations— Himts for 

the labour is easy and does not require Emiobants. 
great despatch. 

The above are the chief purely charitable , The system of iimnigration adopted by 
institutionsmaintained at the pubUcexpense *^« Colony of New Zeahmd is, practicaUy, 
in Canterbury. One more should, how- * ^® ^^f* , , , . ^ . 
ever, be here spoken of, though not strictly .The ships employed ^ brmg out im- 
in the same category. It is the reformatory migrants are very carrfuUy chosen and 
or industrial school Consequent on the thoroughly inspected befwe startmg. They 
rapid increase of the population of the are aU under the provisions of the Passenger 
Province, especially in the towns, it became -^^t There is always a doctor on board, 
necessary to establish some institution for and a* matron m charge of the single women, 
reclaiming from evil the boys and girls and these, with the captam, on amiral m 
whose parents neglected to look after them. V^^ receive, accordmg to theur efficiency 
It was therefore decided, in 1872, to build, af ^ good conduct, gratmties from the 
on a piece of land about eighteen miles Government. The 'tween-decks of all the 
fiH>m Christchurch, a large industrial school, ^^ip^ ^^ divided into three compartments, 
and this is now in operation. It is intended, ^^P* carefully distinct and separate, for 
when the school is fairly in working order, ^^^1® ™®°» married couples, and single 
that the inmates shall be taught various women. A liberal scale of rations has been 
trades and occupations, for which the adopted, under which each immigrant re- 
building itself, and the large piece of land reives beef, pork, preserved meat, v^e- 
surrounding it, will be made available. tables, tea, coffee, &c, and bread. Children 

A few words should be fiaid of private nnder twelve years of age are specially 
charitable institutions. There are many provided for. ,. - 
of these in connection with the various Immediately after the saibng of an immi- 
jteligious denominations, such as the Bene- grant ship from England, the Agent-General 
volent Aid Society, the House of Refuge ^^^ N«^ Zealand forwards to the Colonial 
for Females, the Society of St Vincent of Government, by overland mwl, a list con- 
Paul, &C. There are likewise branches of tailing the names and occupations of all on 
different benefit societies— Masons, Gdd- board. A summary of this list is pubHshed 
fellows, Foresters, and the like. i° the local papers, with an advertisement 

Altogether, it may be said that Canter- stating that applications for the classes of 

bury is well provided with charitable insti- labour therein specified will be received by 

tutions of various kinds, both public and the Immigration Department. Eachimmi- 

private ; whilst, on the other hand, it must g'^^t ship is, on arrival, immediately visited 

be remembered that there is not the same ^7 the Health Officer and the Immigration 

need for thehi here as in older countries ; Commissioners. If the state of health is 

for the low price of the necessaries of life, satisfactory, the Commissioners go on board 

the high wages, and general prosperity of ?^^ inspect all the arrangemente. The 

the people, render it much more e^y, espe- inamigrants are mustered, and inquiries 

ci«illy to persons of the working cj^es, to ™ade as to comfort, discipline,* and general 

gain a subsistence, and to attain to a certain conduct of all on board, 

amount of luxurious living. The immigranls are asked if they have 

n^«-. ^^ n ^ /\ ' any complamts to make, either of the 

Cost of Cottaoes and Othsr •'tx ^ a.-a^ r j.t. . . ^ 

Residkncm^ ^"^*y ^' quantity of the provisions and 

■D • -f ^,,i T" ^ ^ ■'^ter supplied to them, and generally if 

rnees of BwMmg for Cottages. they have been comfortable and satisfiied cm 

Cottages, two-roomed, 24 ft X the voyage. 

12 it- (in town) ,. £45 All the compartments of the ship, tli« 
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surgery, hospitals, lavatorie'j, closets, &c., voyage. Letters home from emigrants 

are inspected, and any defects notedl In would help to do away with that feeling." 

case of complaints op bad conduct on the M, A, JEL, single woman, says, "Many 

part either of the officers in charge or of single women that I know are afraid of the 

the immigrants, a strict inquiry is insti- voyage, and the treatment they will receive 

tuted before the report of the Commissioners upon arrival If they could be informed 

is sent in. . how comfortable we were on board, and in 

As soon as the inspection is over, the i^e depdt here, many would come ouf 

immigrants are landed with their luggage It will be seen from the foregoing remarks 

and proceed by special train to the depot that, in point of fact, the immigrant to 

at Addington, a distance of about eight Canterbury has, in reality, no trouble, and 

miles, where thJby are comfortably lodged in nothing e^ecial to do on his arrival. From 

large and well-ventilated apartments, and the time when he reaches the dep6t in 

treated with the greatest care by the master England, whether in London, Plymouth, or 

. and matron. elsewhere, everything is done for him by 

Two days are allowed for washing and the Grovemment. The regulations regard- 
mending clothes, &c., but those immigrants ing his comfort on board ship are strictly 
who are going to relations or friends, may carried otit, and the vessels themselves are 
leave immediately their friends come for carefully selected. The provisions supplied 
them. On the third day the engagements are good and plentiful, and on his arrival 
take place. here, if he has friends to go to, he is at 

Careful provision is made for the protec- liberty to join them as soon as he likes. If 

tion of single women, both on the voyage not he is comfortably lodged and fed, and 

and after arrival, and no person is admitted every possible facility is ^aced in his waf 

into the engagement-room who is not per- for obtaining a good situation. ' 
sonally known to the officers of the depart- 

respectable householder. ^ "^ •^^'WM^aw-w. 

ISach engagement is superintended by an 1. Applications for married couples, 

officer of the department, and duly entered single men, and gingle women, are received 

in books kept for that purpose. The cur- at the Immigration Office for some weeks 

rent rates of wages are posted in each of previous to the arrival of an immigrant 

the compartmente of the aep6t. Generally, ship. 

every care is taken that the immigrant 2. Upon the engagement day, due notice 
shall be thoroughly well informed of the of which is given by advertisement, em- 
state of the labour market, so ih&t he shall ployers attend at. the barracks, and select 
not be imposed on by persons endeavouring according to priority of application, 
to engage servants at rates lower than those 3. It is the duty of the Barrack Master 
current. , ^ to point out to persons applying for married 

Amongst the questions put to immi- couples or sin^e men, those whom he has 
grants on i^val is the following : — " Have ascertained to be suitable for the situations, 
you any remarks to make with regard to and generally to assist employers and 
the promotion of emigration at home ?" immigrants in making the necessary* 
The following are amongst the answers arrangements for engagement, 
lately given, and are fair average speci- 4. It is the duty of the Barrack Matroa 
mens :^-J, AT., married, from Jersey, says : to assist persons desirous of engaging 
" There is no difficulty in the way of any female servants, by pointing out those 
Jersey people obtaining a passage if they suitable for the situations, and generally to 
are wiUing to come. Dr. Garrick (the assist employers and immigrants in making 
local agent) makes everything easy. The the necessary arrangements, 
dread of the voyage stops a great many 5. A list of the class of inimigrants 
from coming. I shall write describing our available for hire, and the current rate of 
treatment on the voyage ; it was much wages, will be posted in all the compart- 
better than I expected.^ W. W,, married, ments of the barracks, 
says, ** Let emigrants write home describing 6. Any employers unknown to the 
the country truthfully, and also a descrip- Immigration Officer may be requested .to 
tion of their treatment on board ship, and bring an introduction nom a respectable 
after arrival in New Zealand." K A,, householder. 

single man, says, ''Work is so bad in 7. All agreements are made in writing by 

London, that mimy hundreds would come employer tmd servant, and witnessed by 

out if they were not afraid of the long Immigration Officer. The original agree* 
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ment is kept as a record, a copy being a threefold character. Firstly, there are 

giyen to the person employed. the various English laws applicable to the 

8. Any immigrant who revises a reason- Colony ; secondly, the Acts of the General 
able offer of service, will be required to Assembly of New Zealand ; thirdly, the 
leave at once. The fiict of such refusal various Ordinances passed by the Provincial 
must be reported immediately to the Council, which are, of course, valid only 
Immigration Officer, and by him to the within the boundaries of the Province. 
Grovemment. These kws are administered, firstly, by the 

9. Immigrants who have accept^ service Supreme Court, the Judge of wluch holds 
must leave the barracks without delay, and his office under the Colonial Government, 
cannot be re-admitted. although the necessaiy buildings and other 

n 1 ^' all jir • A expenses are borne by the Province ; 

Begvlat%omtohe^8m>edhyImmtgrarUi secondly, by Resident M^trates, of whom 

%n Barracki. ^^^ ^^ j^ ^^ Province, five, holding 

1. Accommodation in the barracks will be their Courts at Christchurch (with a suIh 
afforded to immigrants newly arrived for district at Leeston), Timaru, Lyttelton, 
one week after landing, and no longer, Kaiapoi (with sub-districts at Oxford, Ean- 
without special permission from the Immi- giora, and Leithfield), and Akaroa (these 
gration Officer. officers are also under the Colonial Govem- 

2. No person is allowed to enter the ment) ; thirdly, by Justices of the Peace, 
barracks except by an order from the of whom, in the various parts of the Pro- 
Immigration Officer. vince, there are at present 129. These 

3. All immigrants accommodated in the gentlemen receive no salaries. Besides, 
barracksmust be in their rooms by 9 o'clock tiie Province is divided into districts for 
p.m., and must rise at 6 o'clock from the the purpose of Coroners' inquests. 

1st September to the 31st March inclusive. The Police Department is under the 

and at 7 a.ni. from the 1st April to the control of the Provincial authorities. The 

31st August. The berths and floors must force, an exceedingly efficient one, is at 

be swept and cleaned out before 8 o'clock present composed of a total, including offi- 

a.m. cers, of 65 men, or about one to every 800 

4. Immigrants will be expected to air of the population. The amount of crime 
their bed(Sng daily, and observe strict in Canterbury is not great : for instance, it 
cleanliness at all times. has always been a subject of remark that a 

5. All slops, must be carried to the places crowd here is invariably orderly. The 
appointed for that purpose. Police force, however, is highly organized 

6. No iminigrant must write upon, or in and in excellent order, and as they are 
any way damage any of the buildings. distributed in as many places as possible, 

7. No fire or light shall be kept burning they contribute very largely to the safety 
in any room in the barracks after 9 p.m., and peaceable condition of the Province, 
except under the direction of the Immigra- Gaols have been constructed and are 
tion Officer. mainta'med by the Provincial Government 

8. No smoking will be allowed at any in I^yttelton (for long service prisoners), in 
time in any of the rooms of the barracks. Timaru, in Christchurch, and at Addington 
. 9. No immigrant will be allowed to re- (for female prisoners). In Lyttelton Gaol, 
main in the barracks after obtaining em- the convicts are employed in various works, 
ployment, except with the permission of Hitherto, they have been occupied in con- 
the Immigration Officer. structing the breakwater in the harbour, of 

10. Any immigrant leaving the barracks masses of rock from the adjacent cliff ; now, 
before being engaged, unless authorized by however, this and other extensive harbour 
the Immigration Officer, wiU not be re- works, to a proposed cost of ;£l 70,000, are 
admitted. being constructed by contractors, in the 

11. Any person who shall use obscene ordinary way, and other employment has 
language, become intoxicated, or violate to be found for the prisoners. 

any of the-above rules, will be immediately 

expelled from the barracks. Commercial Compaktes aitd 

12. The Immigration Officer may require Associations. 
adult immigrants to do four hours' work 

daily during their stay in the bsunracks. The usual facilities for transacting busi* 

Law and Police. • ^«« *^ °^f ^*^ not wanting mCanterbunr. 

There are five banks in the Province— the 

.. The laws of Canterbury are like those Bank of New Zealand, the Bank of Austwl- 

p{ the other Provinces of New Zealand} pf asia, the Union Bank pf Australia, the 
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Bank of !New South Wales, and the towards establishing in this conntiy a greater 
National Bank of New Zealand (Limited), certainty in the values of stock than did 
These, besides their head offices in Christ- exist, and have therefore very largely bene- 
church, have branch establishments and fited tho agricultural portion of the Corn- 
agencies in various country towns, such as munity. 

Lyttelton, Kaiapoi* Timaru, A^burton, ^^ n a. • 

Eangiora, &c. . Miscellaneous Societies, &o. 

The New Zealand Loan and Mercantile There are at present three Agricultural 

Agency Company,and the Trust and Agency and Pastoral Associations in the Province 

Company of Australasia, have abo offices in of which one holds its annual sHow of cattle 

Christchurch and other towns. sheep, implements, and produce, at Christ 

Several insurance companies are likewise church, on November 9th in each year 

established here, such, as the London and with a ram fair and grain show in the 

Liverpool and Globe, the Royal, the London autumn. A second is established at Timaru, 

and^ Lancashire, and others, of English and a third at Leeston, and both of these 

orimn, and the South British, National also hold annual shows. The influence of 

and Standard Companies, started in the these societies, and Uie impetus given by 

Colony. them to stock-breeding, have largely contri- 

Chnstchurch, Timaru, Kaiapoi, Lyttelton, buted to raise Canterbury to a high rank as 

and Bangiora possess Fire Brigades, of a country for pure stock of all classes, 

which the organization and efficiency are There is now hardly a ship coming to 

highly spoken of. Lyttelton from England which doe» not 

There are several Building and Invest- bring out valuable sheep or cattle, selected 

ment Societies, which render very valuable carefully from the best herds and flocks in 

assistance to those who are desirous of the old country. 

acquiring a comfortable home, but have not There has been an Acclimatization Society 

all the necessary capital. Thus, for in- in existence in Canterbury for some years 

stance, a person who desires to receive past, and its labours have been, as a rule, 

assistaiice towards building, according to very successful and highly useful. Its 

the ru^es of one of these Societies, executes funds are obtained by subscription, but the 

a mortgage of the property to the Society, Provincial Council has, inmost years, added 

and receives from it advances periodically a liberal grant from the Treasury. The 

during the continuance of the work Those Society import every year numbers of birds 

advances can be repaid by monthly, quar- from England, and, in consequence, in many 

terly, or half-yearly instalments. For in- parts of the Province aro found numbers of 

stance, if £50 is borrowed, both principal tiirushes, blackbirds, yellow-hammers, lin- 

and interest can be repaid in fourteen years nets, skylarks, goldfinches, bullfinches and 

by a monthly payment of 10s. 4d., or by a other birds of tne like class. A year ago, 

quarterly payment of £1. lis. 3d., or by a rooks and starlings were introduced, and 

half-yearly payment of £3. 3s. 2d. ; or it they are now rapidly increasing. Excepting 

can be repaid in six years by a monthly in the forests, the smaller native birds are 

payment of 17s. lid., a quarterly payment not abundant in Canterbury, and until the 

of £2, 14s. 2d., or a half-yearly payment of Society introduced those from Eogland 

«6'5.9s. 6d. Theborrowercan, if he wishes, hardly any were to be seen. Now, how- 

at any time redeem the loan by giving three ever, t*hese latter are spreading so fast that 
months' notice, and paying the balance of in a few years, it is hoped, they wiU be 

the principal then actually due, without found everywhere ; and as the Society turns 

further payment. The fees and charges are its attention more particularly to the intro- 

exceedingly moderate. These Societies are duction of those birds which are useful for 

much used in Canterbury, and are found to destroying grubs, flies, and caterpillars, 

be of great assistance : almost every one is they cannot fail to do a great deal of good, 

enabled to build himself a comfortable h<^e, ^ut besides these, the Society (and, it may 

and the towns are full of cottages belonging be mentioned, many private individuals) 

to working men, many of which are erected have most successfully introduced game 

with the help of one of the Building and fish of various lands. Of. the first. 

Societies. pheasants, partridges, and hares are tho- 

Associations such as the Meat Export roughly acclimatized and fast spreading over 

Companies, the Flax Association, Chamber the country. In some parts of the Province 

of Commerce, and the like, require a passing pheasants may be seen in almost every field ; 

mention, especially the firat, which, thanks partridges are rapidly increasing, chiefly in 

to the opening of a steady trade with Europe the northern district ; hares are apparently 

in prese^rved meats^ have don^ a j^reat deal doing weU and breeding. Of fish, the 
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Society hare introdneed the trout, some thered from them that whilst there may be, 
thousands of which haTe been tamed out in in certain directions, defects which may not 
theTacions riyers, and in 1873 the^ sac- exist in older conntries, yet, though no more 
oessfdlly accomplished the feat of bnnging likely than any other place to be perfect, 
young sdmon from England. These last CSanterbuiy certainly offers adyantages to 
are as yet too young to torn out ; but it is various classes of settlers, some of which 
hoped that» now they are here, they will may be briefly stated as follows : — 
take kindly to their new home, and, when First, the small fisomer, or the gentleman 
sent to the sea, increase and multiply. In with small capital, will find it a country 
the way of native game. New Zealand is where he can, if he choose, select a piece 
not so well supplied as some other countries, of land and possess it for ever, knowing 
The principal game is wild ducks (of which that although the times may be now and 
there are several species), wild pigeons, again less favourable to him than usual, 
parrots, and the swam[> hen, a large and every year that passes over the Colony 
beautifrd bird, common in the marshes and renders the chances of permanent depres- 
reedy creeks. It may also be mentioned sion less and less. He will find his property 
that the red deer, which have at various secure, the climate, as a rule, excellent, and 
times been introduced into the Colony, and the cost of living low ; and he will also find 
turned out in the mountains, appear to be that» allowing for periods of temporary iit- 
still aUve and probably increasing, although, convenience, which must necessarily come 
owing to their habits and the difficult nature here as they come elsewhere, in the long 
of the country, they are not often seen, run he, in common with his neighbours,' is 
It is, on the whole, probable that Canter- steadily and surely ijsing to prosperity, 
bury, originally so poorly provided with To the immigrant of what is called the 
varieties of game, will in a few years be working class, whether mechanic or ordi- 
amply supplied in this respect. nary labourer, Canterbury offers a certainty 

Caiiterbury colonists have always given of abundant employment at good wa^es, 
great attention to the planting of trees and with t^e accompanying advantage of havmg 
the production of flowers and fruits. There within reach, at tlie most moderate prices, 
is a Horticultural Society in Christchurch, not only the necessaries, but manji of the 
holding three or four shows every year ; luxuries of life. 

and as the climate is, as a rule, acbnirably Domestic servants, seamstresses, and 
adapted for gardening, and ^ trees grow other female workers, will find plenty of 
rapidly and well, the Province is fast emi^oyihent, and in a short time discover 
changing its appearance from that of an the difference between a life of penurious 
open, bare plain to a well-wooded and oma- drudgery at home and one of feurly paid 
menial country. work here. 

A passing reference may be made to the To all classes the Province offers easy 
public amusements of the people of Canter- means of procuring for their children, in 
bury. There is a Jockey Club in Christ- the lowest possible rates, a sound elementary 
church, which holds its diief race meeting education, with opportunities of extension 
during three days in November, with an to the highest branches, 
autumn meeting at some time about April ; And, as regards social condition, it may be 
and there are few centres of population in said that all are more free here than at 
the country districts which do not manage home. There is less interference of one 
also to hold annual races. There are boat- with another, and no. excessive subservience 
ing clubs at Christchurch, Lyttelton, and of class to class. Moreover, the popvhr 
Kaiapoi (annual regattas, besides other ideal of " colonial '* life will not be found 
races, being held at these places), and cricket The old days, when it was considered right 
clubs in the ohief town and man^ country to model behaviour partly on an Australian 
places. • There is a theatre in ChristchurclL partly on an American pattern — ^the days 
and other halls for concerts and entertain- of the blue shirt, the cabtMige-tree hat, and 
ments ; and, in fact, there are made in the stock-whip — the days of almost un- 
Canterbury much the same endeavours to limited drinking and swaggering -r- have 
obtain rational amusements ^ as there are long ago passed away. People in fin-n fftr" 
elsewhere, the quality depending, of course, bury conduct themselves in the same manner 
on the means available for the purpose. as people do at home, Uie one great differ- 

8TnorAii.T *^^ ^^9 ^^t no rowdyism is tolerated, 

DuioEABT. ^^^ ^^ jj^ ^g streets or the fields, or ia 

The forcing pages are believed to con- the crowds at the various, social gatherings, 
tain a plam, impartial description of the no rags, or beggars, or evidences of misery 
Province of Canterbury. It may be ga- and destitution, are to be met with. 
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THE PROVINCE OP WESTLAND. 

IN 1861 the whole of the land comprising with the Australian colonies, an'd exportB 
the Province of Westland was purchased (besides gold) great quantities of timber, 
by the Government from the original in- The Municipality of Greymouth includes 
habitants. There were not more than the town of Greymouth and some adjoining 
thirty of them in the Province at that land. Its chief export (besides gold) is 
time (at the last census jihere were sixty- coaL A railway is being constructed to 
eight Maoris in the Province). The Natives connect the town with the coal mines, 
of this Province had formerly been subject situate about seven miles up the river, 
to frequent attacks from the Natives of the The Paroa district extends from the river 
North Island, who made predatory excur- Grey to the Teremakau River. Its chief 
sions to the Middle Island in search of towns are Marsden and Greenstone ; the 
greenstone, for which this Province is noted, others Being Paroa, Clifton, Maori Creek, 
Twenty-five years previous to the Goverd- and Orima. In this district, the whole line 
ment purchasing the land of the Province, of beach, and the terraces some little dis- 
two Native commanders, Niho and Takerei, tance inland, have been or are being worked 
after having served under Te Bauparaha in by gold miners ; and in most of the tribu- 
attacking the Native settlements on the taries of the Grey River and .New River, 
East CtKist of this Island, proceeded with gold mining is parried on. At the Green- 
their followers down the West Coast as fiir stone township, miners, with the aid of 
as the Hokitika River, killing and taking water power, supplied to them by the 
prisoners nearly all the existing inhabitants. Hohonu race, are washing away the sides of 
Niho and Takerei settled at the mouth of hills and high terraces. There ha» been a 
the river Grey, and parties of their followers large quantity of land purchased from the 
formed detached settlements on the coast Government in the Paroa district All the 
north of the Grey, and as far south as Bruce sections in the town of Greymouth have 
Bay. The Natives have no claims to any been Bold, and a great deal of the land 
lands in the Province, except to a few along the south bank of the river Grey, and 
reserves that have been made for their use, along the roads that are in course of con- 
and to secure to them a right to any green- struction in the district, has been taken up. 
stone that may exist in those reserves. In Two stations, each containing 2,500 acres, 
1864 gold was discovered in the Province, have been purchased in.the neighbourhood 
at the Hohonu River, and a rush of miners of Lake Brunner. Along the rivers and 
from the other Provinces then set in to the lakes in this locality, there is plenty of 
Greenstone. Discoveries of gold were soon agricultural land available for settlement, 
made at the Totara, Waimea,' Saltwater, The Arahura district lies between the 
Kanieri, Grey, and Okarita districts. Arahura and Teremakau rivers. It contains 

The Province of Westland extends from the importantminingdistrict of the Waimea, 
the Province of NelsoB on the north to the with its towns of Groldsborough and Sta£f6rd. 
Province of Otago on the south, and from The Waimea, one of the oldest diggings in 
the Province of Canterbury on the east to the Province, still supports a large mining 
the sea coast on the west; its boundaries population; and when the Waimea water- 
being, on the north the river Grey, on the race is constructed, employment will bo 
south the river Awarua (flowing into Big furnished for a much larger population, as 
Bay), and on the east the watershed of the nearly the whole of the terraces and sidlings 
Southern Alps. Its divisions are, the are gold-bearing. Water to command the 
Municipalities of Hokitika ctnd Greymouth, ground at a high level is only wanted to 
and the Road Board 'districts of Paroa, make this district flourish. 
Arahura, Kanieri, Totara, and Okarita. The Eanieri district includes the land 

The Municipality of Hokitika includes between the Arahura and Hokitika rivers 
the town of Hokitika, situate on the north and the land on the south bank of the 
bank of the river of that name, and one Hokitika River, as far as Lake Malii- 
square mile of land on the south bank of the napua. Besides the Eanieri, Kokatahi, 
river opposite the town. Hokitika is the and Mahinapua townships, this district 
seat of local government, and is the principal contains the mining centres of Blue Spur, 
town in the Province. It has a ia^e trade Big Paddock, Woodstock, and Eight-. 
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Mile, and th^ fasming district of the at the head of the Haast River, and it pos- 

Kokatahi Valley. Gold mining, timber- sesses large tracts of auriferous land, fine 

cutting, and farming are the chief industries agricultural land, and splendid grazing 

of this district. A company is now countiy and timber. A ^w mont& since 

engaged bringing in water from Lake gold was found near the Haast : about 200 

Kanieri to the mines. "The works connected miners went there, but the rush taking 

with this undertaking will be finished about place during a continuance of wet weather, 

September,' 1874. In several cuttings alonff may of the miners returned. Those who 

this line of race gold has been found, and remain t^ere appear to be getting payable 

the race, when finished, will help materially gold, and no doubt it will not be long before 

to increase the yield of gold in the district, an extensive gold-field will be discovered. 

The whole of the timber exported from the and attention be called to the place. A 

port of Hokitika is cut in the Eanieri great deal of lan^d in this difitrict, prin- 

district. There are large areas of agricul- cipally along the river banks, is taken up 

tural limd, not sold, in t£e Kokatahi Valley, for paBturage purposes as cattle runs. There 

and between it and the Hokitika River. are blocks of land in this district laid off for 

The Totara district extends from the special settlements, to enable settlers to 
Kanieri district to the Mikonui River, and obtain land on easy terms, 
includes the town of Ross, and the mining Of the total area of Westland (4,442 
districts of Donoghue's, Donnelly's Oree!^ square miles) the mountain ranges and 
and Redman's ; the tributaries of the Totara forest lands occupy 2,843,141 acres, the 
and Mikonui rivers being all auriferous, rivers and lakes 29,759 acres, and open 
The mines near Ross were worked chiefly country 172,800 acres ; making in ail, 
by steam power : gold has been found in 3,045,700 acres. The Governor may, on the 
them in six different layers, in depths from recommendation of the Provincial Council 
50 ft. to 450 ft Most of these mines are and Land Board, authorize the sale of blocks 
at present flooded out, and perhaps will of land, not less in area than 160 acres, at 
remain so till capital is introduced into the 10s. per acre ; or blocks of 20 acres and 
district to work the mines on an extensive upwards may be purchased of the Land 
system. A large race (surveys and plans of Board at J£l per acre. In the inmiediate 
which have been prepared) to cany water vicinity of townships or other centres of 
from the Mikonui River, to near Ross, is population, land in blocks from 1 to 10 
much needed, and would prove reproduc- acres in extent may be purchased at auction, 
tive, as the deep claims can be worked with at an upset price of £2 per acre. The price 
water-power far less expensively than with of land in the towns of Hokitika, Grey- 
steam. The main industry of this district mouth, and Okarito is £48 per acre ; and 
is gold mining, which is extensively carried in the towns of Marsden, Greenstone, Golds- 
on in the terraces. . borough, Stafford, and Kanieri, j£35 per 

The Okarita district comprises all that acre. No charge is made for surveying 

part of the Province between the river and pegging out any land purchased from 

Mikonui and the southern boundary of the the Government. 

Province. Grold mining is the only occu- For the purpose of forming special settle- 
pation followed in this district. There are ments in the southern portions of the Pro- 
scarcely any mines being worked inland, vince, three blocks in the Okarita district 
except up one or two of the rivers ; the have been set apart ; wie, containing 20,600 
miners rest satisfied with obtaining gold acres, between the Mikonui and Wanganui 
easily in the beach workings. Li many of rivers ; one, containing 50,000 acres, from 
the beaches of this district (as well as in the Saltwater River southwards for seven- 
other parts of the Province), after bad teen miles, of a depth of three miles and a 
weather and a heavy sea, the sand on the quarter ; and one of 50,000 acres, extend- 
sea-beach is found impregnated with gold, ing from the Haast River to two miles' 
and, after the sand has been scraped off the south of the Arawata River. The land in 
beach and the gold extracted, there is likely these blocks is classed as town, suburban, 
to be^ after the next heavy sea, a similar and rural, and can* be purchased at the 
quantity ofgold found in the beach sand in price of lands in the other parts of the 
the same localities. The district has had Province. If not sold, it may be disposed 
but little attention paid to it, either by the of by being leased for seven years, in the 
miners or settlers. It has two splendid following manner; — ^Unsold town lands, in 
harbours — ^Bruce Bay and Jackson's Bay ; sections of not less than one-quarter.acre, 
and rivers with good entrances and depth nor more than half-acre, to one person, at a 
of water. It has easy access to the Province yearly rental of 30s. per acre; suburban 
of Otago and the East Ooast; by the saddle lands, in blocks of not less than 10 acres. 
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at 6s. per acre per year ; and rural lands, railway is completed from the coal mines to 

in blocks of not less than 25 nor more than Greymouth. 

250 acres, at an annnal rental of 3s. per All the rivers of Westland, and the bays 
acre. If at any time of continned residence in its southern parts, abound with fish. If 
the lessee shall purchase the land held by him parties of men would organize, and settle 
under a license at the upset price, the rental m the southern parts of i£e Province, they 
paid prior to the purchase shall be con- would find fish-curing a profitable occupa- 
sidered as the deposit made at the appli- tion, more especially if they fitted out boats 
cation to purchase the land, and, upon the for whaling (as whales are firequently cast 
balance being paid, the purchaser uiall be on our shores), ' and seal-catching. At 
entitled to a Crown grant; and if during' seasons when fishing may be dull, the set- 
the seven years' lease the lessee wants to tiers could prospect for gold, as the whde 
leave, the Land Board can dispose of the of the coast ia auriferous, lliere are men 
land by auction, and whatever amount the scattered in the southern parts of this Pro- 
land fetches above the rent due and ex- vince who, for the last five or six years, 
penses of sale, will be handed to the lessee have been gold mining, and doing nothing 
as valuation for his improvements. Any else. These men will not leave the dis- 
lessee holding and occupying a lease as tricts, preferring to remain there, notwith- 
above for seven years, shall m entitled, at Btan<Ung the difficulties and en>ense of 
the payment of me seventii year's rent in obtaining provisions. There are blocks of 
advance, to a Crown grant, without farther land set apart for special settlements, and 
payment. All the moneys received from immigrants can easily obtain homesteads in 
the sale or leasing of lands in the special the southern parts. Bruce Bay and Jack- 
seitlement blocks shall be applied to defray son's Bay, both well sheltered, are good 
expenses in forming settlements, making localities for the establishment of filling 
and constructing roads and public works in stations. The Government offer a bonus of 
settlement, in endowing and mAinfAining 4s. per cwt. on aU cured fish exported up to 
schools, &a, and maintaining communica- the end of 1879. 

tion either by sea or by limd with each Flax is found in all ^rts of the Province, 

settlement. the moist climate of Westland being very 

There is land throughout the whole of &vourable for its crowth ; yet nothing has 

the Province abounding with timber*, and been done to utifize it. On the banks of 

easily accessible from the sea coast; and the rvers, and in the swamps, flax grows 

the few inland tracks lately cut show that luxuriantly. Samples of the only kind 

some of the best agricultural land in the dressed by the Maories, have the appear- 

Province exists between the low-lying hills ance of delicate glossed satin. Another 

and the main range. In cutting, quite kind, the tai, is remarkable for its length of 

recently, the Waitaha prospecting track for fibre and great strength. The makms; of 

a line of road, thousands of acres of open flax into rope and all kinds of corduige 

land, with 6 ft. to 10 ft. of rich black soil, could be carried on advantageously m 

were found, and would prove fit locations Westland, as its supply of wl is inex- 

f or extensive fisoms. haustible. If properly cultivated, and by 

< Hiere is scarcely any improved land in stripping only the outer leaves of the fiax 

private hands open for sale to persons of plant twice a year, each acre of land would 

small capital Most of the holders of im- yield more than two tons of marketable 

proved lands have themselves made the flax. 

improvements. Any one anxious to secure In other parts of New Zealand, where 

a homestead, with a market to dispose of the climate is not so fsbvourable for the 

his produce, will find it a not very difficult growth of flax, swamps have been drained, 

task in the Province of Westland, where and, immediately after, the plants that had 

ihe'land can be easily purchased horn the a stunted growth of 2 ft. commenced grow- 

Govemment. ing till they attained a height of 9 ft. or 

. The chief productions of Westland are 10 ft. 

gold, timber, and coal. The value of gold From the unlimited supply of easily- 

is £3. 16s. per oz. ; sawn timber, 8s. per wrought wood found here. Cabinetmakers 

hundred feet (superficdal) ; timber in logs, and carpenters, especially those with a 

5s. per hundred feet (superficial) ; coal, at knowledge of madune-made notions, such 

the pif s mouth, lOs. per ton ; at Grey- as doors, window-sashes, tubs, clothes-pegs, 

mouth, the port of shipment, 18s. per ton ; articles of turnery, &c., will find the rro- 

and in Hokitika, 25s. per ton. These vince a fit place to exercise their skill and 

prices of coal will be much lower' when the ingenuity. Shipbuilding could be largely 

I. 
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and easily carried on in any of the bay& or Kanieri, in seyeral places in tae Eoss dis- 
main riyers of the Province. trict, at the north of the Okazita Ligoon, 

Sites with water frontages to any of the and at the Paringha Biver. A company is 
rivers can be easily obtainedy and a supply now opening up me Chrey mine, and parties 
of bark being at hand, tanneries could be are similarly engaged at the Kanieri mine, 
cheaply worked, and would yield kige Gold-beafing quartz ree& have been 
profits to the owners, as the demand for found near I^ngdon's Ferry, Grey Bivec, 
leather is very greats most of the population at the Taipo Biver, up the Holdtika Biver 
bein^ engaged in mining, or on roads and in several places, near Kanieri Lake, at 
pubhc works, or in the bush. If tan- Redman's in the Boss district, and in 
neries were established, bootfEu^ries would many other parts of the Province, 
pay. Lead and silver ore (^ena) has lately 

jBridanaking could be profitably carried been found at the Waitaha Biver, and 
on in the Province : there are only two copper at the Parin^ta Biver, and in 
brickyards, one at Greymouth and one at some of the bays, f^m the southern 
Hokitika. On account of the high price parts of the Province, beyond the settled 
of bricks, there is hardly a brick house in the districts, reports of copper discoveries have 
whole of the Province. There is an immense been received. Iron and tin have also been 
supply* of fire-day of first-class quality found in the Province. • 
near Greymouth, from which bricks have The only mills in the Province are saw- 
been made that have stood the test in mills, three being in Hokitika, three at 
several furnaces much betterthan theEnglish Greymouth, and in nearly every township 
imported article. there is one or more mills to supply the 

The manufacture of potash and pearlash, local demand for timber. Th^ is a foundry 
essential oils, extraction of gums, and the at Hokitika, and one at Greymouth. A 
exportation of ice might prove profitable, rope manufsictory is being started at Grey- 
The manuka trees would make excellent mouth, one being already in fuU work on 
hop-poles, lasting as long as iron, and the opposite side of the river at Oobden. 
saving the cost and trouble of dipping the Miners, navvies, agricultural labourers, 
pdes, as is done in the hop counties of and men handy with the axe for bushmen, 
England. are in great demand here. The contractors 

The forest lands of the Province occupy for the construction of public works at 
more than two-thirds of its total area. The F^^^^ ^^ difficulties in obtaining labour, 
timber consists chiefly of black, red, white. When the Waimea and other races are &irly 
and silver pines ; black, red, and white started, the difficulties of obtuning labour 
birches ; mairo, totara, rata, kawhaka, will be very much increased, and when the 
cedar, and manuka. races are finished, there will be employment 

Lately there has spnrog up a demand for for twice the number of our present mining 
white pine timber, and from the port of population. Ground that is considered 
Hokitika alone, during the quarter ended with the appliances at hand, to be too poor 
30th September, 1873, there were ex- to pay wages, can with water be profitably 
ported to Melbourne 1,330 logs, containing worked. 

446,430 ft., besides deals, making in aU The following are the rates of wages 
485,000 ft. Hokitika also, during the same here : — ^Labourers on roads and public 
three months, exported to other New Zea- works, 10s. and 128. per day of eight 
land ports 687,300 ft. of sawn timber, hours; carpenters and tradesmen, 16s. 
The risers in the Province are not more ditto ; sawyers at mills, 16s. ditto ; la- 
than four or five miles apart, so that in boorers and bushmen, 10s. ditto ; mineis 
districts where there are no roads, the in mines in or near the towns, ^ per week; 
timber can be easily floated down to the miners in mines distant from the townships 
coast. A license to cut timber in any part and in the southern parts of the Province, 
of the Province can be obtained on pay- ^ to £5 per week ; farm labourers, 30s. 
ment of lOs. per month, or £5 per year, to 35s. per week, with board and lodging ; 
and the Land Board may reserve any land coal miners, 4s. per ton, working in a seam 
for the sale by auction of the timber thereon, of coal from 12 ft to 21 ft. thick. 

Although gold mining is the chief and It is not customary in Westiand for em- 
most alluring of the occupations followed ployers to ration their labourers : the latter 
in Westiand, yet in many parts of the Pro- are either paid weekly wages and supply 
vince other metals and minerals have been themselves with food, or else they have 
found : amongst them, coal, principally their meals with their employers. If 
found on the south bank of the Grey Kiver labourers desired rations, farmers would 
(opposite the Brunner mine), at Lake not think of allowing them less than 
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10^ lb. flour, 4 oz. tea^ 2 lb. sagar, uid north of the Tcremakaa k in the diocese 
12 lb. meat ^r week. ctf Nelson. Chnrches are establiBhed iij 
^ The following pnblic works in the Pro- HokitikayGr^mouth, Eanien, Boss, GU>lds- 
vince are either in course of constniction, borough, Stafford, and a Maori church at the 
or are likely to be commenced within a Anliura. All these churches have Sunday- 
year or so: — Main road completed from schools attached to them. 
Hokitika to Okarita, and from thence to The Boman Catholic ehurches are con- 
the southern boundary of the Proyinoe. nected with the diocese of Wellington, and 

Boad from Greenstone (Pounamu) to are in the following places :— Hokitika, 

Lake Brunner, and to the boundary of Pro- Greymouth, Boss, Gk>ldsborough, Stafford, 

vince of Nelson. Greenstone, Maori Gully, Five-Mile Beach, 

^ Boad from Taipo Biyer to Nelson Pro- Okarita, and a church is in course of 

vince wdBeVL HiU. erection at KanierL A priest visits the 

Surveyors are now eio^ed surveying settlements in the southern parts of the 

trial lines for a line of railway to connect Province, as fiEur as Hunt's Beach, every 

Hokitika with the main line of railway on three monl^. In connection with these 

the East Coast, Canterbury. churches, catechism is taught every Sun- 

The Eanieri race is being pushed vigo- day. 

roualyon,andtheMikonuiraceandWaimea Presbyterian churches, under the Pres- 

race are expected to be taken in hand shortly, bytery of Westland, are in Hokitika, Grey- 

The other races constructing at present are, mouth, Stafford, Boss, Eight-Mile, and 

the Hibernian race and New Biver race — Hau-Hau. Each Presbyterian church has 

both in the Paroa district Besides these itsSablmth school, the total number attend- 

works in course of construction, the exten- ing being 344 children and 48 teachers, 

sion of the Hohonu race, Totara and Jones' The Wesleyan Methodist Church has in 

Creek, the Alpine and the Okarita Lake the Province 3 resident ^ ministers, 9 

races, and the roads and public works in churches, 8 reading stations, 12 lay 

hand will give employment, for years to preachers, 55 Sunday-school teachers, and 

come, to ordinary labour. 10 Sabbath schods. 

Every labouring man may feel himself A Lutheran minister occasionally visits 

perfectly indepenoent in Westland. If he the Province, and holds Divine service in 

is not contented with the employment the several towns. 

offered him, he can always provide for The Hebrew congregation have a cfyna- 

himsclf by gold mining, wil^ tiie chances gogue in Hokitika* 

of obtaining much more than a mere living. The €k>vemment set apart . reserves of 

From the records, there never was a dii- land for educational purposes. In the towns 

trict that exported so much gold in pro- of Hokitika, Greymoath, and Boss, each 

portion to its population as Westlaud has denomination has its school ; besides these, 

done since its nrst settlement. there are many private schools in the above 

The price of ordinary farm stock, sound towns. The Provincial Council vote a sum 

and in good condition, is— For working of money (about £1,000 per annum) for 

bullocks, £9 ; working horses, £20 ; mixed educational purposes. This sum is handed 

cows, £4; and sheep (60 lb. carcase), lOs. to the Board of Education — composed of 

per head. members of the different religious denomi- 

The following are the prices of the ordi- nations—for distribution to we schools, to 

nary necessaries of life : — supplement the school fees and aids granted 

Flour, 8s. per 60 lb. bag. by School Committees, and received by the 

Mutton and beef, 3d. to 6d. per lb. teadiens as salaries. The school buildings 

Butter, 9d. per lb. have heen. built, in the large towns by the 

Potatoes, 5s. per cwt. religious bodies, and in the small towns 

Cheese, lOd. per lb. and other localities by Local Committees. 

Ham and bacon, 9d. to la. per lb. None has been built by the Government. 

, Tea, 2b. 6d. per lb. The principal hospital is at Hddtika, 

Su^, 5d. per lb. but there is another at Greymouth and one 

Churches of all denominatbns are sup- at Boss. These are supported by voluntary 

ported by volnntaij contributions^ They contributions and Government aid. The 

receive no state aid, exceptinff the Lmd Province being divided into districts, each 

reserved in the sev^ townships for the district has its Hospital Committee, who 

nae of each leUgious body. raise money to supplement the Government 

Th$ Ohmnk of JSn^knd— All that part vote for hospitals. > 

of the Province south of the TeremiJcaa is There are in Hokitika a lunatie asylum 

in the diocese of Christdiuzchi and thai aaid a Benevolent Society. 
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The rents for ordinary dwelline-liouses No one with a (udSHj should attempt to 
in Hokitika and the countiy townshipe are, come here without some money to keep him 
for a four-roomed cottage, 68. to 8s. per and his family for a few weeks, to give 
week ; but at Greymou^ the rents are at him time to look around for suitable em- 
least half as much more than in Hokitika. ployment ; but it is different with single 
Land being so cheap, persons generally own men and women. If they desire it, they 
the cottages they Kve in. There is a Building can get employment the day they arrlYe in . 
Society at Greymouth, and the Hokitika the Province. I 

Savings Bank makes liberal advances at The climate of Westland is so anifoim '' 
reasonable rates to small borrowers. The that the same clothing may be worn in the 
oost of erecting cottages, both in town and hottest day of summer and the coldest day 
country, is at the rate of about 5d. per of winter. The nearest port to ship for is 
cubio foot : that is, a two-roomed building. Nelson : from thence in a few hours one 
each room about 10 ft. square with 8-ft. can arrive in Westland. 
walls, would cost about ;£35. 



PROVINCE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

Description. them. In the valley of the Wakamarina, 

a tributary of the relorus, discoveries of 

TBfE Province of Marlborough is situated gold of no small magnitude have been 

at the north-eastern extremity of the made. The Wairau Yslley, the next in a 

Southern Island, its boundaries being on southerly direction, is mainly an extensive 

the north, a portion of the Strait dividing plain, comprising some 100,000 acr^ the 

the two Islands, on the east the coast line land being of a rich loamy character, similar 

down to the mouth of the River Conway, in many respects to the plain of Canter- 

and on the south and west the Province of bury, the vegetation consisting of extensive 

Nelson. fields of the most luxuriant growth of flax. 

Its total area is about three million acres, and in the drier portions and at the bases 

of which 200,000 acres may be described of the hills, of fern and tussock grass. This 

as agricultural land, 1,300,000 acres as well fertile plain is watered chiefly by the rivers 

suited for pastoral occupation, 50,000 acres Omaka, Opawa, and Wairau, with their 

forest land fit for cultivation after clearing, tributary . streams ; the rivers themselves 

and the remainder MQy or mountainous being navigable for a distance of about 

country, heavily timbered, or of a rugged twelve miles by coasters and small steamers, 

and bleak aspect. At the present time, and the smaller streams supplyii^ abun- 

there are about 18,313 acres broken up, dant water-power, easily made avaUable for 

and cultivated or sown in artificial grasses, mills and factories of various descriptions, 

about 626,000 acres have been disposed of Further still to the south are the Awatere, 

to settlers, and there remain about 2,500,000 Clarence, and Eaikoura districts, a great 

acres stillin the possession of the Crown, and portion of which is at present occupied by 

to bo obtained under the Provincial waste extensive sheep-runs ; but the excellent 

lands regulations. quality of the land, and its evident capa- 

The physical geography of the country bility for agricultural purposes, point out 

may be described as a succession of parallel that, at no distant date, mese will become 

valleys and mountain ranges, running the centre of a large producing population, 

something like north-east and south-west, Already at the southern ext^mity of the 

the most northerly and westerly valleys Province, and gradually but steadily en- 

beinff those of the Pelorus and the Bai, to croachmg upon uie pastoral lands surround- 

which further reference will be made in ing it, is situated a farming settlement of 

regard to the valuable timber trade which increasing importance, with a town and 

is carried on in the districts formed by port of its own, called Eaikoura. 
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Wtiat 18 now the Province of Marl- by year its industrial capabilities have in- 
borongh formed, under the Constitution creased, until at the present time, in pro- 
Act of 1852, a part of the Province of portion to its size and population, it may 
Nelson, the northernmost of the three be considered one of the largest exporting 
original divisions of the Southern Island, Provinces of New Zealand. In wool, it 
and continued so up to the time when the rivab Canterbury ; in timber, Auckland ; 
energy of the settlers in the Waiiau and in the development of the flax industiy, it 
surrounding districts succeeded in severing is second to none ; while in agricultural and 
the political connection of the north-eastern general produce it also holds a high posi- 
from the remaining portion of the Province, tion. Nowhere in the Colony has local self- 
and giving to the latter the advantages government been enjoyed with such a zest 
of locied self-government. On the 1st of as in Marlborough, showing the healthy in- 
November, 1859, availing themselves of the terest taken by the settlers in the wel&re 
provisions of "The New Provinces Act, of their countxy ; and however strongly at 
1858,'^ the inhabitants of those districts times the battle of politics may have raged, 
separated from the parent stock, and form- it has never interfered with the principles 
ing a new division under the* name of the of good government. Nowhere else in 
Province of Marlborough, entered upon a New Zealand have public affairs received 
career of independence and self-govern- so much attention, or been carried on with 
ment. such economy. Tlie seats in the Provincial 

Council, the Eoad and Education Boturds, 
Local Govxrnuent* the Borough and Town Councils, have all 

The Local Goyemment of the Rovince is ^Tt.™]?!^ 7«^ fS^Tol^^^n; 

siinikr in most lespecte to that ci the eight ^?T T^^^ *• *^'^'*^**^ *?* 

other Provinces oAe Colory, being, how- ^^^ devoting their tune and energies m 

ever, somewhat less compKoat^ in itJaction «»e endeavonr to further the devdopment 

than that of the Prov^ii^ first established *"? "^'^f the prosperity of the Piovmce. 

nnder the ConstJtr.aon Act Up to the .^ P""** li^^^t '^ T-^ f^iera 

year 1870, the Provincial GovemSnent nn- "^ '«»°«'7, the Province of Marlborongh 

Sertook the ^utire charge of receiving and J^ay compare favouRibly with any part of 

disbnrsing/liiat part of the pubKc revenue *^ ^if y- ^\« ^^l""^ Sonnd towards 

not nndf^he control of the General Govern- *^« 'l?'f , ?«««?*» »m aspect perhaps nn- 

ment/^the Colony; bntat that date the ^'>all»a for variety and romantic grandeur. 

Prorilnce was subdi^ded into five lesser Kesembling m many »specte the lochs of 

l^Wons or counties, viz. Wairau, Picton, ?,!^^^'i ^Z^yt^iKf^rr^ll 
c..».i..« tr^n. ._j T>..i L- i. Clear runnine streams oi tne mtenor recall 




lenance oi ih roaos ana otner local par- v , *^f: — r , tt , 

poses. The governing bodies of the to^ where uiwurjpassed. It may be described 

J«iemble thoiii in o^ parts of the Colony, *» * ^^^"^ ''^^ "'T'j*** T^'i "7*5 

with like powers of ra^ and of makii^ innumerable arms and deeply-mdented 

regulations^or order and^gularity.^^ *»»?» ' "^ *^* alftough the mam channel is 

** °. "^ not more than thirty miles long, it com- 

POPULATIOH AHD PROGBEsa priflesaw>aflt line of upwards of five hmidred 

miles. Separated from the Pelorus Sound 

At the time of the dismemberment of by a neck of land about three miles wide, 

the original Province of Nelson, the popu- is Queen Charlotte's Sound, a dieet of 

lationof the separated districts forming the water of a similar character, having two 

new Province of Marlborough was about outlets, the north channel being tiie larger. 

1,000 ; at the census taken in 1871 it was This is used by vessels entering from llie 

somewhat over 5,000 ; and at the census in north or west The other entrance, or Tory 

March, 1874, the population had increased Channel, scarcely a quarter of a mile in 

to 6,143. Small as were the resources of width, is used in communication with 

thenewProvinceatthe time of separation, Wellington and the east coasts of both 

that movement was the commencement of Islands. At the bottom of this sound is 

an era of prosperity and pro^press. Beads situated the port of Picton, a small but 

were formed, population increased, ab- prettily-situated town, deriving its prind- 

senteeism was gradually replaced by bond pal importance from being the nearest port 

jfS(20 86ttileinent) and c(»nmumcation between in the South Island to Wellington in tlie 

the various districts was opened up. Tear North Island. Large quantities of timber 
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are shipped firamtliisport to aUpaitai of the of tihe mamter of ite disposal ; and for the 
Odonv ; and 'wlien the railway^ oonnectiiig pnrpose of determining a certain npset 
it with the interior of the ProTinoe, now in prioe, all tmsold Grown lands are classed 
ooorse of oonstmotion, has been completed, nnder one of the following headings : — 
it irili in 'all probability become the entrep6t 1. Town. 

4^ a large and important export trade. 8. Suburban (being land in tiie vicinity 

of townships, or sites for towns). . 
DiSTBiOTB. 3. BnnJ (land snitable for agricnltonil 

The northern counties of Pioton and ^"^1^^ nbeing such as, from its hilly 
Pelorus may be «ud to be entirely occupied ^^ broken cWa^ter, and the inferior 
*>7,^«*™*Z.*^!,?^'*.*S'^'?*"*"?'^1?*^ quaUty of its soil, ap^iears unsuitable for 

^*J*: J^li'^'"^ '^^* "J* ''**" SgricoltoHd purpaUslT 
proved to be higUyaunferons, and a con- ^5. MinerJL 

siderable number of men are at the present To^^ships and villages are laid out by 

tune empl^ed both at alluvial diggmg and ^^^ GovenSent as ttl^ are required, and 

at the quartz reefe. in the meantime sites are reserved from 

On the level plains of the Wamm, farm- ^^ j^ surrounding land is also laid out 

ug operations and the manu&cture of ^^ ^^^^^ ^ subuSan. 

Pformwrn fibre almost exclusively prevai^ ^^^^ ^ agricultural, and pasture lands 

wMe the southern districts of Awatere and ^ > ^^•^ appUed for byany person. 

Kaikoura are mainly occupied by extensive ^ ^^^ ^ ^fl^ ^^^ appU«»«»"» » 

"?f^rTw^* P™flf . *°r? "^ ^% made, a surv^r is sent by tfee Govem- 
distmt of Wwrau is Blenl^im, the seat of ^^j'^^j y^^ applicant's expense) to make 
the Provincial Government, and a number ^^ necessary survey. The%arte Lands 
ofsmallertownshipf^ more or less devetoped, 3,,^ ^^^J ^^^ ^f ^le members of 

"t*"^^^"^- "'**"^ awu«hout aiis t^ SecutiveOouncUof the Province and 

part of the Province. Bkuhram is situated ^y^ Commissioner of Crown Lands (an 

nearly m the centre of the Wairau plaii^ g^^ „f ^^ q^^ Government), then 

and at the junction of the Omaka and ^^ ^^ ,,,3^ the value of the land 

O^wa nvers. These nveni, bemg navi- ^^^ , and to fix an upset price, at 

Wble for vessels up to 100 tons, constitaito ^^^ ^^ -^ ^^tmitted to pubufaurtion knd 

It a shipping port of no smaU importance, ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^iddJr, 10 per cent, of 

and a krge and mcreasmg emort and ^^^ purchasT^oney being req<5red at the 

import trade is earned on with the two ^^/^f ^^ ^nd the reminder within one 

neihbonripg Provmces of WeUmrton and ^^^^^ f^^^' ^^ ^od. Laud for which 

Nefeon. lAtge quantities ofwool, flax, and no bid is made at a public auction sale, may 

tallow are also shipped at this port for tran- y^ pnjchased at any time within two year^ 

shipment to the Enghsh beading .vosels by^yjng the full amount of the o^iual 

which annually visit the commodious r^ervedprice 

harbour of Pwt Underwood, situated about BesideS^thii manner of disposing of the 
twelve miles from the niouth of the Ojawa ^^^^ j^^ j^^^ -^ aprovisioWlie land 
Eiver. The overflow of this nver, which j^^ „f y^ f^^ce, by which persons may 
o«»urs occasionaUy after heavy dowi^ of ,^ j^^ j^ ^4t „f f^^ executioi 
winter rams, has givai the town of Blen- ^them of publio works, such as roads, 
heim and tiie smrounding neighbourhood a midges, buildmgs, &c ; a^ under this pro^ 
somewhat unenviable notoriety as a ^tnct ^igioti^me thoiiimds of acres have W 
liable to destmobve floods, but tiie effect of j^ ^^^ ^^ y^ ^^ j^^ 
these mundations has be«i considerably » ^^^ prescribed by the Waste Lands 
exafflierated. By metms of the protective /ct is i. follows :-The Provincial Go- 
works akeady executed, and ofthoee still m ^emment advertise for tenders to execute 
course of coi^tiructaon, their frequency has 4^^ ^^^ <„ ^45,^, ^„,jj ^^^ j, required, 
been much dmunished, and a sMght and and the lowest eligible tender is ac^pted! 
temporary inMnvemence is now flie only ,j^ successful tenderer then sele<^ m 
evil resulting from them. y^^ ^ land, whidi is assessed in the same 

Lako Laws. manner as land for sale by auction, and <m 

his signifying his approval of the assessmenty 

The r^iulations for the sale or letting of the work is proceeded with, and the land 

the waste lands of the Province of -Suirl- reserved from public sale for the spaoe of 

borough, differ in many respects from those twelve months. On the completion of the 

in force in other p«ui8 of the Golonv. works, the contractor is entitled to leoeive 

Sale by aootion is hero the nuun prindpU a Grown grant of the land selected by hii 
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Pastoral leases and licenses are gianted 2,686 acres in wheat, 1,139 acres in oata^ 

oyer unoccupied pastoral lands to any and 1,438 acres in barley. The ayerage 

person who applies for them, the terms yield of tiie cereal crops may be said to 

being, for leases fourteen years, with the be — ^Wheat, 25 bushels ; oats, 4Q bushels ; 

right of renewal at the expiration of that barley, 30 bushels to the acre ; while re- 

Eeriod at double the original rent, and for turns of upwards of 60 bushels are not 
censes fourteen years. The license differs uncommon. The cost of preparing unim- 
from the lease by simply giving the right of proved land for a grain crop may oe esti- 
grazing over the land taken up ; while the mated at from 30s. to J2per acre. Thresh- 
lease, of course, gives the exclusive right ing and harvesting operations are generally 
of using the land for the full term of its contracted for by persons possessing the 
duration. The rent under a lease is deter- necessary machinery, the usual course being 
mined by the Waste Lands Board, but the for the contractor to find the labour re- 
Act prescribes that it shall be charged upon quired at a certain price, the farmer lodging 
the carrying capability of the luid, at the and feeding the hands, and supplying the 
rate of 3s. 6d. a year for each head of cattle, fuel necessary for the engine. The average 
and 7d. for each sheep. The rent under a cost of threshing is about 7d. per bushel, 
license is Id. an acre for the first seven but may vary slightly in proportion to the 
years, and 2d. an acre for the second term scarcity of labour. 

of seven years. In relation to the subject of fearming in 
Licenses for felling timber on the forest this Province, a, reference to the meteoro- 
lands of the Province are also issued to logical returns may be useful and instruc- 
bushmen and settlers, the fee being £1 per tive. Taking the last five years, the 
acre per year. reading of the thermometer shows a mean 
Mmeral lands, or those supposed to con- temperature of 53*4, the highest mean 
tain minerals, are let under lease by the being 64*3 and the lowest 42*8. In regard 
Waste Lands Board, for any term not to the seasons, the mean of spring was 
exceeding 21 years. 59*5 ; of summer, 63*1 ; of autumn, 53*4 ; 
The average assessed price of the Crown and of winter, 43*9 ; all the above observa- 
lands in this Province at the present time tions being taken at 9 a.nL Slight frosts 
may be quoted as follows : — occur in i£e winter, and snow is occasion- 
Town lands, £15 to £100 per acre. ally, but rarely, seen except in the moun- 
Bural lauds, £1 per acre. tamous districts. The climate of the Pro- 
Pasture lands, 7s. per acre. vince is exceedingly equable, and resembles 
Bush or forest lands, £l. 5s. per acre, somewhat that of Devonshire, with, how- 
Mineral lands (mostly hdd imder ever, considerably less rainfall, and probably 
lease). gives a larger number of working days than 
The practice of renting improved farms any other part of New Zealand. Gera- 
is not very seneral in this Province ; but niums, verbenas, fuchsias, and most plants 
little difficuuy would be experienced by which in Englsmd are termed greenhouse- 
persons wishing to do so, and favourable plants, live out the winter here without 
terms could be obtained. protection ; and vines have, to some extent, 
. — been successfully cultivated, as espaliers, in 
Reticles of Production. the open air. 

The principal articles of production in Chief amongst the productions of the 

Marlborough are, agricultural produce of all Province of Marlborough at the present 

kinds, wool, flax, tallow, malt, hoTO, and time may, perhaps, be placed wool* A 

timber. The level lands of the Wairau large extent of country, a great part of 

and vicinity are eminently adapted to the which for many years will probsibly be 

raising of most descriptions of cereals, unsuitable for any other purpose, is devoted 

whilst the mild temperature of the seasons to the depasturing of sheep. In 1872, the 

is especially favourable to the successful land held under lease as run land amoimted 

carrying on of fEuming operations. The to 1,280,000 acres, and the export of wool 

size "of arable farms varies &om 10 to 20, for that year was 1,600,0001b., represent- 

and up to 2,000 acres. The latest im- . 

provements in agricultural machinery are « ^j^^ ^^^^^^ ^ the wool export obtained 

in use m most districts ; on one large fjom the statistical reports does not oor- 

estate, steam cultivators have been success- rectly state the actual quantity exported 

fully employed for several seasons. from this Province, a considerable portion 

At the census in 1871, the cultivated being shipped at Wellington, of which no 

land in the Province amounted to 28,313 aoooont is taken here. This is also true of 

acres : 22,126 acres were in sown grasses, other products. 
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iDg a Talne of JSSIMO* A oonriderable has been estdmated that the proposed tnuD- 

number of men find remnnenliTe employ- way will open up 50,000 acres of foieg 

ment on the sheep-stations at all times of land, which, taken at the low rate o! 

the year, bnt more especially at the busy 10,000 ft to the acre (the lowest price al 

time of diearing. which sawn timber is sold being 88. pei 

Another sti^e article of production and 100 fL), would realize about j£2,OO0,000. 

export, doeely connected with the preceding. The principal forest trees consomed is 

being usually carried on under the same the timber trade of these districts are white 

management, is l^ow. The carrying capar pine, rimu, matai, and totara; many of 

bilities of the runs not sufficing for uie these readiin^ a height of 100 ft. and 

steady increase of the stock depastured on upwards, growing exoe^lingly straight, uid 

them, and the low price of meat not afford- being usiutlly without branches up to a 

ing a payable market for the surplus to any distcmce of 20 ft or 30 ft from the groond. 

great extent^ it becomes necessary to find In the neighbourhood around Pictonand 

other means for its profitable disposal ; and Havelock are situated &om fifteen t£ 

for this purpose boilinff-down establish- twenty saw-mills, the machineiy b^ 

ments are generally to be found on large driven either by steam or water power. All 

stations. At these, considerable quantit&i these are in fall, work, and give employ- 

of tallow, obtained from the surplus ment to a considerable number of sawyeis, 

stock by rendering it down by means of engineers, axemen, splitters, teamster^ani 

steam in immense vats or boilers, are j;eneral labourers. At some of the mills it 

packed in casks and exported to England, is the practice to employ all the labou 

the hams and tongues cored, and the require<( from the felling of the tree to the 

skins either dressed on the spot or dried export of the finished article .; the wages 

and packed in bales for exportation. For given being, for miU hands, from 10s. to 

these operations, a large number of men 12b. a day, and for those employed in 

for the various departments are naturally cutting and carting, from 8s. to 10s. Many 

required, and good wages are obtained by men, however, especially those living at a 

them. The preservation of meat in tins distance from the mills, prefer cutting the 

has not yet b^n attempted here, thescarcity timber on their own account, paying the 

of the particular class of labour required Government license, on the land they liaTe 

being probably the principal obstacle to its selected. The felled logs they aftcorwaids 

introduction. dispose of to the miU-owners, transportiiu: 

We come now to another of the important them either by rafting or by means of 

industries carried on in the Province, that bullock teams. The usual price paid for 

of timber^ The prosecution of this tnuie for timber in the log is 33. per 100 ft andi 

export is almost entirely confined to the constant and almost unlimited demand ai 

extensive area of timbered land situated in this rate can be maintained for many yep 

the northern part of the Province, in the In the preparation of the Fhomwn 

bays and inlets bordering on the Pelorus fibre, Marlborough has been, from the first 

Sound, and in the districts adjoining the introduction of the indostiy, one of the 

shipping port of Havelock. Between that principal exporting districts. At present, 

port and the southern boundary of the there are about eight mills, with from two 

Province of Nelson, lies the valley of the to six roadiines in each. Many inen are 

Bai, which embraces about 20,000 acres of also emploj^ed in cuttiog and carting the 

land, comparatively level throughout, and raw material to the miSs, for which they 

well watered by the Bai Biver and its are usually paid by the Icuid. The op^ 

tributaries. The whole of this district is tions of skipping, washing, and bleaduD^' 

covered by the best descriptions of timber, are carried on by men and boys, who receiTe 

and the land itself when deared, is of the wages varying from 10s. to ISs. a week fo 

finest ^ualitgr. No settlement has yet been boys, and from 20s. to 258. a week for meoi 

made m this valley, but it has lately board and lodging bdng also found. The 

been surveyed and laid out in sections by scutching of the fibre and packing it a 

the Provincial Government, and will shortly bales for export, is generally undertaken 

be thrown open for selection. It is also by contract, the ordiimry price given bein^ 

proposed to construct a tramway through at the rate of 30s. per ton. Whenevef 

the heart of this district from the port of practicable, water power is employed t» 

Havelock, which will be the means of drive the machinery necessary for tiie ex- 

greatly facilitating the shipment of the traction and preparation of the fibre, a&<^ 

sawn timber. Some idea of the importance this has, of course, a considerable advantage 

of the future timber trade of the Bai over steam power, in the saving of the fivl 

Valley may be gained from the fact that it and labour required for thelatter. The 
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atat« of the flax trade at present cannot be men tbe lateet improTement in flax ma- 

comidered sa Batigfactoiy, owing to circam' chineiy. This is a machine invented 1^ 

Htances affecting the English market ; bnt Mr. Foimall, which differs from the ordi- 

tiiere can be no doubt that a little tdme waj stripoing machine hy more closely 

will remove the difficnlties retardmg ita imitating tne Bcraping process emplojed I^ 

developments and that it will nltimatelj the Nativee. Up to Uie preaent time, the 

produce one of the la^et and most remn- powers of this new machine have not been 

"-- " ' - ■■ 'hePenin- enfficiently tested to allow of a report being 

I, may be made iqion its perfect uncceas, but it has 



FuaBuiiiii tbhix 
a Fitlograi^ by Xr. Maids. 



been proved to tnm out fibre of a very 
snpeim quality to that prodnced by the 
older machines, and leas tabonr is reiinired 
to work it. 

In abundance and quality of the raw 
material, and facilities for produdog the 
manofoctored product at a paying price, 
no otlier Provmce, periiape, poeseases so 
many advantages as Mariborongh. 

"The cnltivationof hops is carried on mmoet 



parts of the Province, the ioil and climate 
b^ng especially adapted to the growth of 
this plant, which, with ordinary attention, 
will produce an abundant harvest, as it is 
not here sabjaot to blight. The manufao- 
tnre of malt is also beginning to attract 
attention, and sevBCal malthonses exist in 
the Prannce. One of these is utuated 
abont three milea from Henheim, and ia 
probably tlie latest in New Zealand. 
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Amongst the indostzies which mif^kt leaaonably be expected, that the present 
be carried on with advantage, in addition scheme of immigration will before long 
to those at present in operation, or those supply Hiis much-needed requirement, and 
which are capable of improvement and thus afford an impetus to the undertakmg, 
development, may be mentioned fish-curing, on a IwKe scale, of many of the enterprises 
rope and woollen &ctories, paper-making, for which the Province of Marlborough is 
preserves fr<an. fruit, fellmongenngin all its peculiarly adapted, 
branches, and meat-preserving. ThePelorus iwrTiffwoAT* 

and Queen Charlotte Sounds would form juinbraia 

admirable stations for fish-curing on a large The chief mineral discovered in the Pro- 
scale. Fish of all kinds, and oysters, are yince, and the only one which has as yet 
plentiful ; and the herring-fisheiy offers been worked, is gold. This has been found 
every inducement for a profitable invest- as an alluvial deposit in payable quantities 
ment. At present, although the industry in the valley of the Wakamarina. It has 
is not prosecuted to any great extent, the also been found under the same circum- 
Picton oloaters are famous in all parts of stances on the opposite watershed, viz., that 
the Colony. The culture of oyster-beds leading to the vaUey of the Wairau, and in 
would also be found profitable, and capable more or less quantities over the whole of the 
of ^reat extension. district north of the Waiiau Biver, extend- 

Factories for the supply of woollen fetbrics ing westward as far as the boundary of the 
and the manufeusture of rope, woolpacks. Province. In 1866, the news of the dia- 
and other kinds of bagging from the Fhor- covery of a payable alluvial gold field in 
mium fibre, could be advantageously worked, the Wakamarina dist|ict caused consider- 
as the cost of sending home the raw material able excitement, and attracted a large 
is such as to afford considerable inducement number of persons from all parts of the 
to local enterprise. Paper might be made Colony, and even from Australia. The 
from the refuse fibre and tow, and it has auriferous district comprised a small tract 
been proved that this material would pro- of land in the neighbourhood of the town 
duce an article of very superior quality, of Havelock, — then a small village in the 
fVuits of all kinds which grow in the bush, occupied by a few persons employed 
southern part of England are very plentiful, in the timber trade, but which, from the 
From them, jams and preserves could be influx of population, speedily rose to some 
manufiactured for export, and a ready market importance and magnitude. Bich, how- 
could confidently be relied on. ^ ever, as was the district, it was soon found 

In fellmongering and wool-scouring a that the gold-producing area was of a 
much larger trade could be carried on than very limited extent ; and in the course of 
at present. Large numbers of skins are about twelve months it appeared to have 
exported in the raw state, and many more been entirely worked out. It has, -never- 
absolutely wasted for want of the necessaiy theless, since then maintained about 100 
appliances, labour, and capital. miners, who are understood to make good 

Meat-preserving in tins should, before wages. Practical miners concur in b^ev- 
long, form one of the principal articles of ing that before many years the source from 
the export trade of the Province. For this which the alluvial deposits found in the 
it possesses particular advantages, and valleys were washed down will be dis- 
capital and enterprise are the only things covered, and that a large extent of gold- 
required to cause this industry to prove a bearing country will be opened up. 
profitable speculation. ^ The country north of the Wairau River 

For most trades rej^uiring the application is thickly intersected by gold-bearing quarts 
of machinery, admirable sites could be ree&. borne of these, at Cape Ja<£son, in 
selected, possessing every advantage of easy Queen Charlotte Sound, are being worked, 
communication with the centres of popula- and are proving to be rich, and others will 
tion and the shipping ports, and water- shortly be in operation in the Pelorus 
power is readily obtainable, in consequence Sound, at a short distance from Picton. 
of the number of streams and the abund- The general aspect of the country north 
ance of water supply afforded by the prox- of the Wairau, the freauent presence of 
imity of the mountain ranges. quartz reefe, and, in the lower parts of the 

Many other industries could be instanced, valleys, of alluvial deposits, hiftve always 
needing only enterprise, capital, and a suffi- pointed out those districts to experienced 
cient supply of ordinary and skilled labour, miners as being rich in the precious metal, 
to insure their proving profitable. In labour, and there can be no doubt that, as the 
however, this part of the Colony is unf or- population of the Province increases, im- 
tunatdy deficient ; but it is hoped, and may portant discoveries will be made. 
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Dr. Hector, the General GrOYemment completely stop work at many of the flax- 
Geologist, speaking of the Wakamarina mills and at other works — ^these industries^ 
gold-field, says : — " Grold was obtained on however, finding plenty of employment for 
terraces along the sides of the yalley, and a large number of men during the rest (A 
in the river bed, the wash everywhere rest- the year. Carpenters and mechanics have 
ing on water-worn bars and ledges of green- also been very scarce of late, in consequence 
stone, slate, and alphanite breccia. From of the great increase in the building trade£^ 
the wash in other streams traversing the and have been able to command excessively 
same formation being barren of gold, I infer high wages. The railway and other General 
that in this instance it must have been and Provincial Grovemment works at pre^ 
derived from some distance, or from towards sent in progress are weU able to absorb a 
the source of the stream in the central considerable number of men of varioust 
ranges." trades and occupations for some time, to 

Ajitimony has been found to exist in come ; in fact, the want of the necessary la- 
payable quantities in the neighbourhood of bour prevents many undertakings from being 
Mahakipawa, in the Pelorus Sound, and carried out, and seriously retards the comr 
preparations are being made to work it at pletion of those in course of construction. 
Endeavour Inlet, in the north of Queen Shepherds are much required on the sheep- 
Charlotte's Sound. stations, and are especially welcome if they 

Copper has not yet been discovered in a can bring sheep-dogs with them. By so 

lode, out such quantities of loose ore have doing, they can command constant work at 

been found on the surface, that there is no high wa^es. In the present state of the 

doubt of the existence of payable lodes, mining mdustry, there is a demand for a 

which only require capital to bring them few good miners, and when the mines be- 

into notice. come more fully opened up and developed, a 

Coal occurs under similar circumstances, considerable amount of skilled labour will 

in the valleys of the Wairau and Clarence, be required, both in the erection and workr 

but has not yet been discovered in any con- ing of the necessaiy machinery, and in the 

siderable quantity. In his abstract report extraction of the ores themselves. The 

of the geological survey of New Zealand, supply of domestic female servants has 

referring to the coal measures of this Pro- been for some time totally unequal to the 

vince. Dr. Hector says : — " The easterly demand, this class being most particularly 

coal formation of the Province of Marl- inquired for. They can obtain high wages, 

borough is veiy smalL It crops out at and have no difficulty in finding situatioufl 

places along the coast with a dip to the immediately on landiug. 
east, but it liardly app«UB inbud at all, ^ ^ 

except at the Amun Blun, where a few xwi.xj«i vji h ^wj^a. 

yards of coal may be found. The evidence The following may be considered to be 

is pretty conclusive that a large coal forma- the usual scale of wages throughout the 

tion exists, under the sea, along the coast year, and at the present time many repre- 

between Cape Campbell and Banks Penin- sentatives of each class could find employ- 

sula, and if these small brown coal forma- ment at these rates: — 

tions are only found in small isolated basins, Carpenters, 10s. to 12s« per day (at pre- 

several may exist along the line.'' sent 14s. per day) ; mechanics, 12s. per day ; 

Hematite has been found at Mahakipawa, farm labourers, 8s. per day, or 20s. to 25& 

and is capable of being worked to great per week, and found ; teamsters, 8s. to 10s. 

advantage. per day ; axemen, 10s. per day ; splitters, 

TV T lOs. per day : saw-mill hands, 8b. per day 

Demand for Labour, ^^ ^Ip^^ ^^^j^ . fi^^,j^ hands-^men. 20s. 

All kinds of labour may be said to be in to 25s. per week, and found ; ditto, boys, 

demand in this Province ; but the classes 10s. to 16s. per week, and found ; navvies, 

most particularly required are ordinary 8s. to 10s. per day ; shepherds and station 

farm labourers, carpenters and mechanics, hands, £50 to £70 per annum ; bakers, £2 

navvies, bush hands, shepherds, miners, a week, and found ; butchers, 30s. a week, 

and domestic female servants. At the and found; painters and glaziers, £3 a 

time of harvest, the dearUi of labour to week ; storemen, £2. 5s. to £3 a week ; 

gather in the crops, more especially as this printers, ruling colonial rates ; brewers, £2 

operation is generally carried on about the to £3 a week ; cooks, £30 to £50 per an- 

same time as that of sheep-shearing, has num, and found ; general female servants, 

been severely felt for several seasons past. £30 to £50 per annum, and found ; house- 

At that time of the year, in order to meet maids, £30 to £40 per annum, and found ; 

the demand, it has been found necessaiy to fisirm labourers and flax-mill and station 
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hands are, as a role, fonnd in board and Farm prodnoe at present oommands high 

lod^g when en^tged by the week or for a prices, merchants and storekeepers giving 

longer period, and rations are generally for wheat 5s. 6d. per bnshel; oats, ^s. per 

given, CM libitum; but when limited to a bnshel; barley, 4s. 6d. per bnshel; hay, 

fixed scale, consist of flonr, 12 lb. ; sugar, £6 per ton; potatoes, £6 per ton. 

3 lb. ; te% Mb. ; and other small articles as The usual rent in towns, of a cottage 

required. It is, however, unusual to give suitable for a small flEunily, may be set down 

rations, and when men are found, they are at from 6s. to 8s. a week; and to build one 

genersOly supplied with unlimited quantities of this kind detached would cost firom ^0 

of cooked rood of good quality, the usual to j£lOO. Timber, delivered, is charged at 

plan being for the station or null owner to from 10s. to 12s. per 100 ft ; shingles for 

contract with some person at a fixed rate roofing, lis. per 1,000; while doors and 

per head, and to supply the necessary windows are generally imported in a com- 

articles to him also at a fixed price. plete state, and sold at moderate prices. 

Ample employment is always to be found It will thus be seen that the I^ovince of 

by contracting for the public works initiated Marlborough offers considerble inducements 

by the GknerS and Provincial Grovemments to emigrants of various classes. The de- 

and the Local Boards. Of the former, the mand for labour is very great, and the 

Picton and Blenheim Railway, now in pro- supply totally inadequate; me wages given 

gross, needs a very much greater number of are consequently high, while the cost of 

men than are at present engaged upon it ; living may be seen from the quotations 

and of the latter, works of many descrip- given to be exceedingly low. Emigrants 

tions, such as brid^, roads, and buildings, possessing a little capitel may easily secure 

are from time to tmie let by public tender, land on which to settle and form homes for 

Tk o TV. o themselves; and by taking up smaJl con- 

PMCE8 OF Stock, Peotoiohs, &o. j,^ ^^j^^ ^.^ J^ ^„^ i/the bush, or 

The jM^ent prices of ordinary farm stock on farms, a steady and industrious man will 
in this Province may be quoted as fol- in a shoit time be able to obtain a comfort- 
lows : — able independence. 

Draught horses, £22 to £50; saddle- ^3«,^rT«A»,T/^^ 

horses, £8 to ^0 ; working bullocks, £26 JliDUOATiow. 

per pair ; milch cows, ^6 to ;£12 ; weaned The educational system of the Province 

calves, 10s. to 15s. each ; sheep, 3s. to 8s. is under the control of the members of the 

each. Grood bullock-drays may be obtained various Boad Boards and Borough Councils, 

at from £20 to £Z0 each, or even at lower which are constituted Education Boards for 

prices, this mode of transport being little the purpose of undertaking the establish- 

used now-a-days, except in the bush or mentandmanagementof the schools within 

mountainous districts. Horse-drays are their respective districts. The necessary 

worth from £22 to£24 ; harness, from £Z to frmds for the maintenance of these schools 

£4 the double set. Ploughs range, according are raised by a rate levied upon all property 

to the maker, from £8 to £10, and other ratable under the provisions of the Boads 

ordinary farm implements in proportion. Act, it being, however, provided that this 

The following quotations are the average shall not exceed 2d. in the pound, for each 

retail prices, in most parts of the Province, year, on the annual letting value of the 

for the usual necessaries of life : — property rated. Besides the sum accruing 

Flour, 16s. per 100 lb. ; tea, 2s. to 3s. 6d. from this source, all fees received for pul^ 

per lb. ; sugar, 5d. to 6^d. per lb. ; butter, licans' licenses are paid over to the Ednca- 

9d. to Is. 6d. per lb.; eggs, 9d. to Is. 6d. tion Board of the County or Borough within 

per dozen ; milk, 3d. per quart ; sperm the limits of which the fees are levied. In 

candles. Is. Id. per lb. ; taUow candles, lOd. all the public schools, the instruction given 

per lb.; cheese, 9d. to Is. per lb.; bacon, is purely of a secular character. The 

9d. to Is. per lb. ; mutton, 4d. per lb., and number at present established is about 

by the half sheep, 3d. per lb. ; bee^ 4d. to fifteen, with from twenty-five to ninety 

6d. per lb. ; pork, 5d. to 6d. per lb. ; fire- scholars at each ; and it is incumbent on 

wood (delivered in town or at reasonable the Education Boards of any district, when- 

distances), £1 to £2. 2s. per cord; coals ever it is shown to their satisfaction that 

(delivered in town or at reasonable dis- twenty children are residing at a greater 

tances), £2. 15s. per ton. distance than three miles from an existing 

The price of ordinary clothing and dra- school, to provide one for their benefit 

pery may be considered to be an advance The Education Boards also grant sums at 

of from 40 to 50 per cent, on English their discretion in aid of efforts made by 

pi^^ces. private individuals or associations for the 
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motion of education, such schools being 
ject to the inspection of the Board. 

BELiGioua 

Che principal religious denominations in 
> Province are — Episcopalian, Koman 
tholic, Presbyterian, and Wesleyan. All 
these have places of worship at or near 
centres of population, and their mini- 
^^^^^^^ visit the out-lying districts as occasion 
^^2r^y i^uire. The Roman Catholics, on 
^^gbount of their objection to the system of 
^^y^ular education, have also established 
^^peir own schools, which are not, however, 
=SI| nfined exclusively to their body, but are 
»wn open to children of all religious 
anominations. They are well attended, 
ad satisfaction is expressed by parents 
mding their children to them at the class 
' instruction given. The charge at these 
Lools is at the rate of about 15s. a quarter 
each child. 

AdVICS to iMMiaRANTS. 




'^'XS^^ 



^^0 Dep6ts for receiving and accommodating 
^^Smmigrants until they are able to obtain 



employment have been erected near the 
towns of Picton and Blenheim, and to these 
immigrants are transferred immediately on 
landing, being supplied with comfortoble 
board and lodging free of cost. It \a 
seldom, however, that scny have occasion to 
remain at these depots more than two or 
three days. 

Immigrants should bring oat with them 
as little baggage as possible. Articles of 
household use will not be found very much 
more costly here than in England, and 
much of what might be considered a proper 
outfit before leaving Home, would probably 
be found unsuitable to the requirements of 
this country and to the climate ; added to 
which, the cost of removal from place to 
place, until a final settling down is effected, 
makes it undoubtedly more desirable for 
new comers to bring out the money in their 
pockets than a quantity of goods which 
may prove of little use. In purchasing 
articles of clothing for their outfit, intend- 
ing emigrantB should bear in mind that the 
climate of this Province is, in summer, not 
unlike that of the Isle of Wight, and in 
winter somewhat warmer. 
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THE success which attended the first be sold at 30s. per acre, an(} that a town 
colonizing effort of the New Zealand acre should be given with each allotment. 
Company, in forming the settlement of It was further agreed that 100 sdlotments 
Wellington in 1839, induced that body, in should be addea as reserves for Natives, 
the early part of 1841, to bring out the so that the entire settlement should consist 
scheme of a second settlement, to be named of 221,100 acres, which were expected to 
after England's greatest naval hero. Nelson, realize £300;000. 

Jt was proposed that this should consist of The money to be derived from the sale of 
1,000 allotments, each to comprise 50 acres the lands was thus appropriated : — 
of suburban and 150 acres of rural land, to 

To emigration £150,000 

To defray expenses in selecting and establishing the settlement 50,000 
Public purposes, for rendering the settlement commodious 
and attractive : — 

To religious uses and endowments t.... £15,000 

To establishment of a college 15,000 

To encouragement of steam navigation 20,000 

50,000 

The Company for its expenses and profits , 50,000 

£300,000 

M . 



/ 
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Ab yctj little abont New Zealand was Nelson ; and finding in Wellington a Cap- 
known in England at that time, no aite tain Moore (master of a small trading 
could be assigned to the settlement, and vessel), who reported that Blind Bay pos- 
Captain Arthur Wakefield, a distingoished ses»ed all the reqidrements needed, Captain 
naval officer, and a man eminently fitted Wakefield engaged his services to pilot him 
for the task (brother of Colonel William to the spot^ and the three vessels crossed 
Wakefield, the Company's principal agent Cook Strait, and anchored in Astrolabe 
at Wellington), was appointed to lead the Boad, on the western side of Blind 
preliminary expedition, select a site, and Bay, about the middle of October. Here 
represent the Cfompany at Nelson when the was a roadstead capable of affording com* 
settlement should be formed. This ezpe- plete shelter to a few ships, but no land 
dition, consisting of a party of surveyors suitable for settlement, nor even a site for 
and about seventy labourers ("mostly youns a town. About four miles lower down the 
married men, whose wives it was arranged bay was a smaXL cove, named Kaiteriteri, 
should follow them a short time afterwards), wmch would furnish a few acres of land 
left the Thames at the end of April, 1841, suitable for building sites, and afford shelter 
in two barques, the WJvUby and Wili to a small class of coasters ; and as the 
Watcky accompanied by the brig Arrow, level country on the north side of the 
laden with stores, and the three vessels Motueka Biver could be reached £rom this 
arrived at Wellington at the end of the spot, Qekptain Wakefield was disposed to 
following September. lay out a town in quarter-acre allotments 

When Captain Wakefield took his do- at Eaiteriteri, with Astrolabe as the an- 
partnre, it was generally supposed in Eng- chorage for lai^ vessels. A hasty examina- 
land that Port Cooper, and the countrv after- tion of the bay gave no expectation of its 
wards selected for the settlement of Canter- furnishing a better site, and the expected 
buiy,wouldbe selected as the sitefor Nelson, early arrival of settlers from England ren- 

A French whaler had some time before dered promptitude of action necessary, 
visited Port Cooper, and the master, on re^ If land m sufficient quantity for the 
turning home, gave such a favourable report setUement, and of fiEdr quality, could have 
of the adjacent country — ^which he described been found in the neignbourhood of Mo- 
as capable of maintaining a Paris and a tueka, it is not improbable that Captain 
London — as to leave no doubt of its sulta- Wakefield wouldhave put up with the inoon- 
bility for settlement. It waa Captain Wake- venience of two harbours and a small town- 
field's intention, after consulting with his ship; but when the exploring parties which 
brother at Wellington, to have proceeded had been sent oiit to examine the country 
at once to Port Cooper, and planted the returned, and reported unfavourably of its 
settlement of which he was the leader on extent and capaoilities, he determmed to 
the plains spoken of bv the French whaling proceed to Port Cooper, to plant the settle- 
master. Captain Hobson, K.N., who had ment there in defiance of the Crovemor, and 
some time before come out as Crovemor of justify himself by the necessity of the case, 
the Colony, was opposed to this. The But bdore carrying this resolution into 
territory which the New Zealand Company execution, he thought it prudent to tho- 
was supposed' to have acquired and were roughly satisfy himself that Blind Bay 
free to settle, did not quite extend to Port afforded no spot where the Nelson settle- 
Cooper, and it was only within some stated ment could advantageously be planted. A 
degreesof latitude that .the British (jovem« Deal pilot boat, wMch had been brought 
ment were supposed to have sanctioned the out by the en)edition, was placed in charge 
Company's colonizing proceedings. This of Mr. Cross (the present harbour-master of 
' restriction had been verbaUy waived by Nelson), who was ordered to proceed to 
Lord John Bussell, Secretary of State for Pepin Island, on the east side of the bay, 
the Colonies, before Captain Wakefield left follow down the coast, and examine care- 
England ; but Captain Mobson. who wanted fully every opening tiiat presented iteelf. 
the Nelson settlement to be planted a little An imperiect description of the present 
north of Auckland^ where he offered an harbour of Nelson had been given to Cap- 
insufficient site for it, obstinately opposed tain Wakefield by a Native chief from 
Captain Wakefield settling at the spot Motueka, who visited his vessels, and this 
which that officer considered the most made him more desirous not to leave the 
eligible for his purpose. bav only half explored. A short distance 

This conduct of the Governor compelled below Pepin Island, Mr. Cross observed 
the leader of the expedition to look else- the long low spit, now called the Boulder 
where than the broaa grassy plains south of Bank, which forms the hiurbour, and as he 
the Kaikoura monntains for a site for sailed along was able, by standing up in 
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ihe boat, to see water iiuiide. Prooeeding fiurms and beoome independent of em- 
down its edge and croesing the bar, he at ployers. The criais which all thinking 
length reached the termination of the persons had foreseen came at last. After 
Boulder Bank, and found a splendid deep- this fostering treatment had been pursued 
water basin inside, capable of accommo- for the greater part of a year, instructions 
dafing a large number of vessels. Although were received by the Company's agent to 
the luurbour thus discovered was tidal, it discharge the whole of the labourers at 
possessed many great advantages. The once, and this of necessity had to be done, 
shelter was perfect, there was good holding Then ensued a time of leal trial. The men 
ground, and a great rise and fall of tide, who had been industrious and provident 
which gave singular facilities for laying got over the difficulty of their new position 
vessels on shore and cleaning their bottoms, without sustaining any very severe priva- 
This discovery was made on the 5th of tions, but the indolent and improvident 
November, and Mr. Cross returned imme- . were reduced to very severe straits, some 
diately to Astrolabe. Captain Wakefield families being compelled to dig up and eat 
lost no time in crossing the bay, and after their seed potatoes to escape actual starva- 
ezamining the harbour, decided on making tion. A b^ge re-emi^tion took place to 
it the Port of Nelson, and to abandon aU other colonies, principally to South Aus- 
idea of proceeding to Port Cooper. Ad- tralia ; but severely as the pinch was felt 
joining me harbour was an admirable site at the time, it was afterwards universally^ 
for a town — ^a flat of about 700 acres of admitted that the lesson of self-dependence 
good dry land, and about the same quantity it taught was highly salutary, and that it 
of low hills. It was well watered by two imparted healthy life to the settlement, 
small streams, and was shelteied from the But long before the New Zealand 
southward, but open to the north, facing Company ceased operations in Nelson, a 
the sea, and possessed an ample supply of calamity of another kind befell the settle- 
timber for immediate requirements. It ment. It was soon discovered, when 
had the additional recommendation of surveys were commenced, that the land 
easy communication with a considerable required for the Nelson scheme could not 
tract of land of fJEur .quality. These were be obtained within the limits of Blind Ba^, 
advantages which pre-eminently adapted and exploring parties were sent out m 
the spot for settlement, and, together with search of more countiy. ~ Following up a 
its exceptionally fine climate, have rendered series of valleys which have their drainage 
Nelson by common consent the most charm- in Blind Bay, one party of explorers tiifncd 
ing place of residence in New Zealand. the mountain range on the east side, aod 
Like many other young colonial settle- found their way into the head of tht» 
ments. Nelson had its infantile troubles. Wairau Valley, which they followed down 
The New Zealand Company, as an induce- for fifty miles to the sea, where the river 
ment to the working classes to go out to a debouches into Cloudy Bay, feeing Welling- 
country of which at that time 'little was ton Heads in Cook Strait. Here was a 
known in England, except as being in- district capable of furnishing all the land 
habited by a race of ferocious and warlike required, and surveyors were at once en- 
savages, promised to find well-paid employ- gaged to lay it off in sections. Although 
ment for aU labourers who would emigrate Colonel Wakefield had purchased, as he 
thither, without any restrictions as to believed, the district of Wairau twice over, 
duration. As a natural consequence, the Eauparaha and Ran^haeata, the two chiefs 
Company monopolized all the labour they who claimed it in right of conquest, dis- 
imported ; and as there was no stipulation puted the sale ; and when the surveyors . 
of a fair day's work for a fair day's wages, were about to commence, those chiefs, with 
the "Company's stroke" became proverbial a strong body of followers, crossed Cook 
Private capitalists found themselves unable Strait in canoes from the neighbourhood of 
to compete with the Company in the labour Kapiti, a small island on the north-eastern 
market, and thus but little was done in the side of the strait, where they resided, and 
way of legitimate settlement. This was a warned the surveyors not to proceed with 
state of things which could not last. The their work. They also burned the survey 
Company endeavoured to get the labourers pegs and tent poles, but did no violence to 
off their hands by giving liberal encourage- the men or their property. When intelli- 
ment to them to setUe on the land and gence of this reached Nelson, the Corn- 
become cottier farmers ; and afterwards, by pony's agent, supported by Mr. H. A. 
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time, those gentlemen induced the captain which the English party was mainly com- 

to convey ihe whole party to the Wairau, posed, as soon as firing commenced (with a 

nothing doubting but that before so impos- few exceptions), ran from the scene. This 

ing a force, armed with old flint firelocks, emboldened the Natives, who thereupon 

the Maories would be cowed, and the chie&' abandoned their intended retreat to Wai- 

submit to be taken on board the brig, and tohi, and pursued the Europeans. Had 

have their offence investigated by the Ma- Captain Wakefield possessed a few men 

gistrates. ^ If the force had been under the properly armed and disciplined, many, 

sole command of Captain Wakefield, a man valuable lives might have been saved, 

of singular tact and courage, it is probable as it is not likely a man of his cool 

that an amicable settlement woidd have judgment would have surrendered to 

be^n come to, for no outrage had been com- savages had |be been properly supported, 

mitted on the settlers up to that time, the Had no collision taken place at Wairau, 

Natives holding the power of the white it is not likely bloodshed between the races 

man in almost superstitious veneration, would have been long averted. Some other 

Unfortunatelv, the representative of the cause of quarrel must sooner or later have 

Government, Mr. Thompson, was a man of arisen, and force been resorted to ; but 
most excitable temperament, and when, nothing more deplorable could have hap- 

Rauparaha and his' followers were found pened than what occurred at Massacre 

at the entrance of the Tua Marina Valley Hill, as the spot is still called, where the 

(through which the railway from Blenheim graves of the victims are marked by a 

to Picton is now being constructed), Mr. small monument. 

Thompson, by his threats and demeanour, The intelligence of this sad calamity was 
so excited the Natives that a collision received in Nelson itith grief and conster- 
ensued, and the Europeans — mostly labour- nation. The settlers were without arms or 
ing men, unaccustomed to the use of fire- organization, nor was there any force in the 
arms, and without organization — ^were no country to afford them protection. For 
match for bom warriors. It was always % several succeeding months there was con- 
disputed point which party commenced the stant apprehension of danger ; and when 
fray, but according to the evidence after- disturbances broke out in the North Island, 
wards taken by the Magistrates in Nelson, at the Bay of Islands, at the Hutt, at 
the first shot came from the Maoris, and Wanganui, and elsewhere, the sense of in- 
was immediately replied to by a shot from security increased. Happily, no serious 
one of our men, which killed the wife of disturbance arose, although the Natives 
Bangihaeata, who was abo a daughter of residing at a pa about ^teen miles from 
Bauparaha. The firing then became general the town, were at one time troublesome ; 
on both sides, althou^ no order to £re was but the danger passed away, and the 
given by the leaders of the Europeans, and Wairau massacre, which occurred more than 
Captain Wakefield ordered his men to thirty years ago, was the first and last 
cease as soon as he could make himself collision in the South Island of New 
heard. The Europeads, who had kept Zealand between ti^e Natives and settiers. 
together, retreated up the spur of the hill __ 
at the entrance to the Tua Marina Valley, ^ 1, .^r ' ^ 
where they were overtaken by tiie Natives, CtBNBB^ D.bsoriptio» of Nklsow. 

and, having thrown down their arms, the When New Zealand was divided into 

whole party were tomahawked. Added to six Provinces, the northern portion of the 

the men who had been shot, the fray cost Southern Island was constituted the Pro- 

the infant settiement twenty - two lives, vince of Nelson, the boundary between it 

including several of its leading men ; and and Canterbury bein^ the Biver Hurunui 

this untoward occurrence utterly destroyed on the east and the Biver Grey on the west 

the prestige of the Europeans in New side. The general feature of the country 

Zeahmd. Evidence was afterwards ob- is ru^ed and mountainous, more so than 

tained, which showed that on the * fijiist any ot the other Provinces of equal area, 

discharge of the guns, the Natives were so The prevailing scenery is bold and grand, 

alarmed that they were on the point of the soil in many of the valleys exceedingly 

seeking safety in flight, having taken up. a rich and fertile, and the cluuate soft and 

position from which they coi3d reach the genial. The largest tracts of land adapted 

head of Queen Qiarlotte Sound by an for settiement were the valley of the 

intricate Native path, and by the aid of Waimea in Blind Bay, the Wairau Valley 

canoes obtained from their countiymen, and country adjacent, and that portion of 

could have xecrossed the Strait to a place the Province bordering on Canterbury and 

'^f rof'i're. But the untrained men, of named AmurL 
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Owing io the inaeoessible diaracter of extending, while aU kinds of firoits known 

the interyening country, little was known in England grow in the greatest profiision. 
in Nelson of the Amnri district in the Blind Bay is rich in minerals, particularly 

early days of the Province, and a eountiy in gold, coal, and iron, andpossiBsses abund- 

admirably adapted for settlement, and cap- ance of excellent limestone. It was here 

able of carrying a large agricultiual popu- that ^old was first discoyered in New Zea- 

lation, waa sufiered, under an ill-adyised land in 1856, and the extent and richness 

system of cheap land, to become the pro- of the field was fayourably reported on 

perty of a few sheep-farmers at the small by Dr. Hochstetter, the eminent geologist 

cost of 5s. to 10s. per acre. The same attached to the Austrian ''Noyara" sur- 

thing occurred in the Wairau on a smaller yeying expedition. 

scale ; but lihe latter district was taken Besides the city of Nelson, there are 

from Nelson in the year 1858, and formed seyeral centres of population in Blind l^y. 

into a separate Province, to which was Eichmond, eight miles from Nelson, is a 

given the name of Marlborough. village of importance in the agricultural 

Nelson as it now exists, is divided into district of Waimea ; Motueka, in the dis- 

three districts, varying widely in character, trict of that name, on the western side of 

which it will be convenient to notice the bay, is another; CoUingwood, the town 

separately. ^ at the mouth of the Aorere Biver, in the 

The Blmd B(vg 2>mM^.j— The soil in north-east comer of Massacre Bay, was a 
Blind Bay is chiefly of a light character, place of considerable importance some 
fmd before the country was settled, was years ago, when gold mining was actively 
mostly covored with fern. In the swampy pursued there ; but although less so now, 
bottoms, which grew flax and raupo, the it is likely soon to revive in prosperity, . 
soil was a rich vegetable mould ; while the stimulated by a more permanent industry 
forest lands, except the hiU country, which than gold digging — ^the erection of iron- 
grew only black birch, had a soil chiefly of works, and the working of tiie valuable 
rich loam. The first crops grown on the coal measures which exist there. 
fern land were very unsatisfactory, as 2. Ths West Coast District, — ^This dis- 
nothing was done to sweeten it, after break- trict consists of the two.lasge valleys of the 
ing up, before sowing. When the necessity Quller and Grey, and their numerous 
of fitUowing fern land came to be under- tributaries, and some smaller valleys which 
stood, the crops were fax more satisfactory, have outlet to the sea. The great moun- 
and from indifferent-looking land there tain chain which commences at Cape 
were sometimes got from fifty to sixty Farewell, at the extreme north, and runs 
bushels of wheat to the acre. The flax south the whole length of the Island, is 
andtimber land yielded well until worn out only broken through in the Province of 
by incessant cropping. To the high price Nelson by the Kivers Buller and Grey. , 
of labour may, be charged much of the The valley of the Buller has valuable land* 
''bad" farming which, as a rule, has been inplaces, particularly on what is called the 
general in Nelson. Cottier formers are not Four Biver Plain, between the Matakitaki 
the best husbandmen, and a lar|?e proper- and Marina Biver^as also up the valleys of 
tion of the land in Nelson is in' the hands those rivers, and in the valley of the Inan- 
of men of that dass. Tet it is easy to gahua lower down. Those valleys are all 
point out numerous thriving settlers, who on the south side of the Buller ; but there 
themselves, or their fathers thirty years is also a considerable extent of available 
ago, were not possessed of a shilling, who land in valleys on the north side. The 
have now a freehold estate of from 100 to valley of the Grey is more open, and the 
300 acres, with comfortable homestead, are extent of land adapted for cultivation mi]^ch 
dairying . numerous cows, rearing choice greater, than in the basin of the Buller ; 
sheep, growing good crops of com, and ,but the general features of the country are 
otherwise yearly adding to their worldly the same. Owing to the rainfall on the 
wealth, and all the wlule enjoying abund- western being greater than it is on the 
ance of the necessaries and many of the eastern seabed, vegetation is richer ; and 
luxuries of life. Although Blind Bay does there can be no doubt that a few years 
not equal some of the other agricultural hence many of the hill-sides will be clear 
districts of New Zealand, the fine climate of timber, and be growing grsEBB and feed- 
it enjoys, and its comparative immunity in^ stock in great numbers. The whole of 
£r6m storms and fioods, compensate for this district is one vast gold-field, and for 
many of its seeming disadyantages. Hops the last seven years it has given employ- 
have been grown in Nelson with consider- ment to thonsands of miners, and the only 
able success, and the cultivation is rapidly reason why the numljer has not been 
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greater, is the expense of liying in remote runs for farms, and Amnri will then 60n« 
places, owing to the absence of roads. This tribute hurgelj to the importance of Nelson 
diawlMck is now being fiast remoyed, and as a grain-growing Province. At present, 
within a year or two a coach will ron from Amnri is merely a pastoral district, aod iU 
Nelson to Greymonth, traTersing the Boiler only township is that of Waiau, on the 
for nearly its whole length, ihe yalleys of riyer of that namel A Magistrate's Court 
Inangahna and Little Grey, and the leyel is held there at intervals, and it has a tele- 
portion of the main Grey Valley. graph station, but has few of the other 

Coal of the best quality has been found characteristics of a town, or even a village, 

in several spots both in the Buller and The Buller and Grey valleys, now being 

Grey basins.. The mine at Brunnerton, only opened by roads, possess some fine land, 

a few miles from the mouth of the Grey, equal to the average of what is to be met 

has been worked for some time ; and now with in most parts of the Colony. A carri- 

that a railway will shortly deliver the coal age of fifty to seventy miles to a port is 

at the port, a considerable export may be undoubtedly a drawback, but there are 

looked for. Other minerals have been growing markets near at hand among the 

found — silver, lead, copper, and iron ; and miners for most kinds of countiy produce, 

there is reason to believe that these valleys and the carriage of imported articles for 

will, at no distant day, give employment to consumption amounts to little where the 

a yeiy large mining population. Besides land is fertile, and the main necessaries of 

the township of Westport, at the mouth of life can be raised at home. Escaped from 

the Buller, and the small township of Cob- the hard living and prospectless Ufe of Great 

den, at the mouth of the Grey, several Britain, and settled in the Buller or Grtej 

towns exist on the Nelson Southwest Grold yalleys, in the full enjoyment of plenty and 

Fields. Charleston, on the coast, about independence, labouring men would readily 

twenty miles south of Westport, and appreciate the exchange they had made, 

Brighton, some twelve miles further south ; even should it be not altogeUier free from 

Ahaura, on the Grey ; Eeefton, near the slight drawbacks. - As the whole district is 

head of the Inan^hua ; and a township at a gold field, a choice of employment wiU 

the Lyell, on the Buller, are the principal always be open to a settler, and the work 

Each of these, except Cobden, has its local of clearing the land and sowing crops may 

newspaper. • be varied by engaging in that of gold min- 

Several of the small navigable rivers ing. The practical character of some of the 

north of Westport, previously referred to, settlers in these districts has been shown by 

might be settled upon to advantage ; and women who had no cradles requiring their 

as gold and coal are eveiywhere present, attention within doors, rocking cradles for 

farming and mining might in several spots their husbands engaged in see^ gold, 

be combined with advantage. From Ngak- On the coast north of the Buller River 

awau, about eighteen miles from Westport, exist several spots where a few families 

there is likely soon to be a large coal ex- could locate tnemselves with advantage, 

port, carried on by means of smaU coasting within reach of small harbours capable of 

vessels, and by a railwapalong the beach to being entered by coasting crafb. 

Westport. The Buller River affords by far The Crown l&ada in the Province are dis- 

the best harbour on the West Coast north posed of by sale or lease under *' The Nelson 

of Milford Sound, and the coal seams at Waste Lsmds Act, 1863,'' '' The Crown 

Ngakawau are of the most promising de- Lands (Nelson) Leasing Act ] 867,'' and 

scription. Amendment Acts, 1871, 1872, 'and 1873. 

3. The Amuri Distnct.'—Tbis is, to a -and '<The Gold Fields Act^ 1866," and 
great extent, a limestone country, covered' amendments. 

with rich- grass, and is less mountainous Under ^^ The Nelson Waste Lands Act, 

than Blind Bay and the Western District, 1863," the sale of land is .by auction, thus : — 

possessing, as it does, several large tracts of For town, suburban, and mineral lands, at 

comparatively flat land. Had the Amuri an upset price fixed by the Waste Luids 

possessed a hsurbour of any kind, it would Board. For rural land, at an upset price 

have afforded one of the best sites in New also fixed by the Board, but varying from 

Zealand for a settlement, but wanting this, 6s. to 40s. an acre. Bural land can, how- 

the whole country fell into the hands of ever, be purchased on application^ without 

stockholders. When the North Canterburjr auction, at 40s. an acre. 

Bailway has been extended to the Amun, Under the Leasing Acts specified above, 

as sooner or later it wUl be, the sheep- rural lands can also be taken thus : — ^Under 

farmers of the district will find it to their the Act of 1867, in quantities of not less 

interest to lease or sell portions of their than 50 and not more than 10,000 acres ; 
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rental, 5 per cent on assessed valae of the woollen doth, leather, flax, rope, ale and 

land as &ced by the Waste Lands Board, porter, wines from the grape and other 

ayeraging 78. Term, fourteen years. Lease froits, dder, &o. The value of most of these 

renewable for another fourteen jesas at artides is regulated by the prioe obtained 

double the previous rent. A lessee may, in other Provinces and in neighbouring 

however, purohase land hdd under lease at markets. Wine from the grape, resembling 

any time durins term, at an assessed price good still hock, has only yet been manu- [ 

to be fixed by the Board, at date of applica- ractured in smaJl quantities, but is of good 

tion for purchase, irrespective of improve- quality, 

ments. Fruit wines, such as cherry, currant. 

Under the Amendment Acts of 1871 and peach, &c., are made in large quantities, 

1872, the area leased must not be less than and meet with a ready sale at 8s. per gal- 

50 acres nor more than 200 acres; the Ion. Hops, which are extensively culti- 

rental 10 per cent, upon value, as assessed vated, bring from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per pound, 

by the Board, of not less than 7s. an acre ; The doth manufactured is diiefly a superior 

such rental to be duly paid for the term of kind of tweed, and sells at 6s. per yard, 

foiurteen years, at the expiration of which Nelson has long been known for the excel- 

the lessee will be entitled to a Crown grant lence of its ales and porter, as the climate 

of the land. is particularly well adapted for brewing. 

Under the Gold Fields Acts, agricultural These are the chi^ artides of present manu- 

leases are issued for axfy quantity of land facture, and they are ail susceptible of 

not exceeding 200 acres, at a rental of not extension. 

exceeding 28. 6d. an acre. The term is for Besides the large scope which Nelson 

seven years, but after three years' occupar offers for mining pursuits and iroii manu- 

tion, and the improvement of two-thirds of factures, tiiere are several lesser industries 

the land induded in the lease, the lessee which merit attention. The manfacture of 

may purchase at a price to be fixed bv the conmion pottery for general household pva* 

Waste Lands Boards ; or if the lessee holds poses and for contaming preserved fniits, 

lease till expiration of said term, he may at would, if undertaken, rapidly grow into a 

his option nave lease renewed for another thriving pursuit. Preserving of fruit and 

seven years at same rental ; and at expira- the manufacture of fruit jams, might be car- 

tion of this second term, he is entitled to a ried on with the greatest advantage, as fruit 

Crown grant for the land. trees of all kinds thrive admirably. En- 

Althou&[h no considerable number of couragement should also be given to the 

farms are at any time in the market, some are planting of the mulberry, as it can scarcely 

generally to be met with ; also unimproved be douoted that the rearing of silkworms, 

knd owned by private individuals. Nume- under skilled direction, might be made a 

rous settlers have from time to time been source of great wealth to we community, 

induced to purchase land from the Grovem- The lesser manufactures of leather, soap, 

ment, without possessing the necessaiy candles, and several others, have been suc- 

capital to work it. In many of these cases, cessfiilly tried, but have not crown into 

the purchase money was raised bymort- large dimensions through want of the neces- 

gaging their previously acquired freeholds, sar^ capital to compete with imported 

and as their new purchases furnish no re- .articles. An excellent paint produced from 

turns, they are forced to sell either one or hematite iron ore is now gettmg into great 

otherof their properties to meet the interest demand, and^ promises to become a local 

charges. To persons possessed *of a little industry of considerable importance; and 

money, opportunities frequently offer of there are several others of mmor value, not 

acquiring a snug farm at a reasonable worthy, perhaps, of special mention. Nelson 

cost. The opportunities .of renting farms c}iee8e has a good character, and cheese 

occur less frequently, although they occa- dairying, where the land is suitable, is one 

siona% arise. Few pers<ms are found of the best of country pursuits. The steady 

wiUing to hire fisurms, unless with aright demand which exists in Nelson for fruit, 

of purchase at a stated price, and this arises poultry, and dairy provisions, for the gold 

out of the natural objection to expend fields districts, is highly beneficial to the 

money and labour in improving the property producers. 

of others instead of a man's own, or whii Most of the common woods of the country 

he may make such. are to be met with in Nelson ; and besides 

The diief articles ofprodnotion in Nelson pine trees of all kinds — ^red, white, and 

are oereals of all kinds ; potatoes, hops, yellow — rimu, totara, the different varieties 

dairy produce; fruits of fdl descriptions of birch, and hinau (valuable for its bark), 

such as are grown in En^^d ; wool, there are a number of others which have 
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little mereantile yalue. A good deal of labour of almost every description may be 
pine timber which was easy of access has expectedTto arise at no distant day. 
been cut for local building purposes and The demand for coal and iron is largely 
for exportation ; but large forests of birch on the increase in eveiy part of the world, 
remain untouched. This Ib a valuable wood and as the possession of these products 
if cut at the proper season, and is weU has invariably advanced the matenal pros- 
adapted for sleepers for railways, staves for perity of the spots where they exist and 
Oisks, fencing, and like objects. When the been found capable of being worked to 
projected railway penetrates the interior of advantage, it is but reasonable to apply to 
the country, thousands of acres of birch New Zealand the rule which has worked 
forest, whidi now are regarded as next to uniformly in every other pare of the world, 
worthless, will acquire considerable value. A large population eugaged in mining and 
In the valley of Takaka, on the western mediauical pursuits, must necessarily be 
side of Blind Bay, there is a lar^ extent of great consumers of agricultural and dairy 
fine forest land, the timber being of the produce, and benefit aU other classes.* 
most valuable lands ; but the expense of Prices of stock vary greatly according to 
carting it to the moulii of the river for ship- seasons^ but the following may be taken as 
ment nas hitherto deterred persons from the average : — Dairy cows, from £b to £S ; 
erecting saw-mills there. This source of working bullocks, j£l6 to j£20 per pair; 
wealth IS not longer to lie idle ; and instead mixed <»kttle, about £4t to £6 each ; cart 
of clearing land by burning off valuable horses, .£15 to £20 each ; hackneys, j£lO 
timber, saw-mills are being erected, which to £2X> ; sheep^ fur wethers, 10s. to 12s. ; 
will leave only the stumps and branches mixed flocks, 5s. to 7s. 
for the cultivator to dear. The price of provisions also fluctuates 

As no capital worth speaking of has greatiy, and quotations at one season of 
hitherto been embarked m manufactures the year differ greatly from those of an- 
in Nelson, what is being done is the slow other. The following are intended to re- 
growth of small individual efforts, and present the average : — 

there is no demand for skilled manufacturing Flour, per ton j£l3 to £15, 

labour sufficient to justify special immi- Potatoes, per ton ..,£3, 10s. to j£5. 

gtation. The woollen factory which has Beef, per lb 3d. to 6d. 

existed in Ndson for the last twenl^-five Mutton, per lb. ... 3d. to 6d. 

years, and been so great a success, is ex- Por^ per lb 5d. to 6d. 

tending its operations arid importing new Bacon, per lb. 7d. to lOd. 

machinery; but the employment afforded Ham, per lb 9d. to lOd. 

by this establishment is very limited. Eggs, per dozen ... 9d. to Is. dd. 

No Provincial public works of magni- Butter, fresh, per lb. ... 8d. to Is. 3d. 

tude are now in prQgress, but the demand Cheese, per lb 8d. to Is. 

for several is so urgent that means for their Bread, per 2-lb. loaf ... 3d. to 4d. 

early construction will have soon to be Geese, each 6s. to 7s. 

found. Turkeys, each 3s. 6d. to 58. 

The great wealth of Nelson lies in her ^owls, per pur ••. 2s. 6d. to 3s. 

minerals, surpassing in this, it is believed. Ducks, per pair ••• 4s. to 5s. 6d. 

any other part of the Colony. Unlimited Onions, per lb, 2d. to 3d. 

beds of thef very finest iron ore, coal, and Ale, per hhd. £6, 

limestone are met with in spots lu^hly Ale, pergallon . 2s. 6d. 

favourable to the establishment of iron Ale, per dozen 8s. 

works, which before long cannot fail to Hops, per lb 2s. to 2s. 6d. 

become a great industry in Nelson, and are 

now engaging the attention Of wealthy 

capitalists from Australia. The superiority ^* ^* »? J^^^*^ ^^^^^^o^o^l"" *^® 

.of many of the Nelson coal measures over ?*?; <^^ f^^T" '? November, 1878, the ex. 

those of Newcastle, and others in New ^^i*« ""{ ^*^, products were numerons 

South Wales, bein^ indisputable, capital ^°?!? ^J^^le r-Ooa^ m laige blocks. 

V J. 1 ZTi. ^^ *jxv*«i/i*w»wiw, vo^xiKu fj^^yjj^ different locahties, of superior quaUty ; 

hBB at length come forward to develop ^^ ^^ ^^ samples of pig and bar irin 

them, and a bnsk coal trade may be ex- numufaotmwd therefrom ; numerous prepara- 

pected to sprmg up before long. The tions from chrome ore j specimens of ores 

success which must attend these enter- ^f lead and copper; and a rich exhibit of 

prises will call forth others, and stimulate gold, alluvieJ and in quartz. "So one could 

every branch of mining industry and contemplate these proofs of mineral wealth, 

numerous mechanical pursuits, so that a and doubt the future material prosperity of 

argo and increasing demand for mechanical the oountry which furnished them. 
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t^elson is the seat of a Bishop^ and the possess a |;eneral contrpljing power ; and 
affidis of the Church are regulated by a that religious instruction, when glven^ 
Synod ^which meets annually) composed of should ^e free from all controversiu char 
the resident clergy and elected lay mem- racter, and be imparted at spich times thai 
bers. Other Christian bodies have their parents objecting might be able to 3¥ith- 
individual organization, as in other parts of draw their childj^n fi^m the schools at the 
New Zealand. The Province of kelson time it was given. Mr. Weld ^now Go- 
forms part of the Eoman Catholic see of yemor of Western Australia), wno repre- 
Wellington. ^ sented the Eoman Catholic body, only 

Grood farm hands and useful countiy attended the two first meetings of the 

mechanics are the labourers most in request Commission, and then addressed a letter 

in Nelson. Female servants are in great to the Chairman, in which he stated that 

demand, and if of a respectable class, a his private affairs precluded him from 

large number would easily find situations, being present at their further deliberations. 

Wages for country labourers are from and that he perceived that he should not 

£Z0 to £50 a year, and board and lodging, be able to concur in the report they would 

with extra allowance during huEirvest ; while probably make. Mr. Weld suggested that 

job labour is paid 5s. to 8s. a day, without instead of the* Government establishing 

keep. Mechanics in town get from 8s. to schools, it should assist all schools which 

10s. a day. In the mining districts, labour gave a certain amount of secular instruction 

is considerably dearer,' say, from 20 to 30 to the satisfaction of a Government In- 

per Cent., or even more. specter. An Act, framed upon the report 

Bations, as a rule, are not given in •? the Commissioners, was passed by the 

Nelson ; men either keep themselves out Provincial Council in the session of 1855, 

of their wages, or are fed at the expense and, with some slight modifying, has worked 

of their employers. On some of the larger satisfiEtctorily ever since. The schools 

sheep-stations, a cook contracts with uie established under this Act are well attended, 

employer to feed the workmen at so much and the education given in them is of the 

a day each, the employer engaging to very best character. The annual grant, by 

furnish him with all necessary articles of the Provincial Council, of two scholarships, 

living at stated prices. which entitle successful competitors to a 

Nelson was the first Province in New free education at Nelson College, has 
Zealand to frame and bring into operation worked beneficially. Education in these 
a system of popular education. So early public schools is not confined to boys, girls 
as 1853, in the first session of the Pro- being equally well instructed, 
vincial Council, a member moved for the Nelson College, is an institution where 
appointment of a Select Committee, ^' To the higher branches of education are taught, 
investigate the question of public educa- It ia open to all boys at a low scale of fees, 
tidh, to ascertain existing deficiencies, and and has accommodation for about forty 
suggest such a plan of general education boarders. In the com^tiitive examinations 
as will best meet the public requirements.'' for Colonial University honours, which 
This led, in the following session, to the have taken place during the last two years, 
passing of an Act authorizing the Su- the candidates' from Nelson College greatly 
perintendent to appoint a Commission to distinguished themselves, 
take evidence and report on the whole Building Societies have been ver^suc- 
question of public education. The Com- cessful in Nelson. Two, on the terminable 
mission was composed of five gentlemen, system, which numbered together 500 
who were supposed to represent diverse members, have worked out. About one- 
religious opimons ; and their report recom- third of the contributors devoted their 
mended tne establishment of free public savings to acquiring land and houses ; 
schools throughout the Province, to be while the object of the remainder appeared 
maintained by a rate of £l a year im- to be to obtain a safe investment for their 
posed on all householders, a rate of 5s. a savings which should bring them a high 
year for every child (not exceeding four in rate of interest. A third Society, on the 
number in one family) between Hie ages of permanent principle, was also established, 
five and fourteen, and by votes in aid and continues in a flourishing state. During 
from the Provincial Treasury. The report the twelve years it has existed, 1,000 mem- 
further recommended that the management bers have contributed to its funds, which, 
of the schools should be placed under in the aggregate, have amounted to about 
Local. Committees, elected by the rate- ;£180,000. One-third of these contributors 
payers, such Local Committees to be repre- have invested their savings in houses and 
sented at a Central Board, which diould flEunns. 
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The charitable institatioiui whibh exist stadded with oomfoitable liomesteads, 

' are maintained bj.the Provincial Govem- washed by the phicid waten of the bay, 

ment, and consist of an admirable hospital make np a picture which no written de- 

(capable of accommodating sixty ^tients), scription can adequately ponrtray. From 

Imiatio asylum (a new buUding is now in its earliest settlement J^elson set an 

course of erection), homes for destitute example to ipost of the other towns of the 

poor, and an orphanage for children. Colony, in making proyision for the con- 

These institutions are all excellently man- venience and well-being of its inhabitants, 

aged and liberally supported ; and in In self-imposed taxation for making and 

succouring the sick, the infirm, and the maintaining its streets and roads, for city 

distressed, £he Province is behind none in drainage and obtaining a noble supply of 

the. Colony. water, and in establishing an admirable 

The rent in town of neat cottages of system of public education, it took pre- 

three rooms is about 5s. per weel^ and cedence of .all other places. Nor has it 

^30 to j£50 a year for housias of four and been backward in oder matters, which, 

six rooms. The cost of erecting a neat though small in themselves, contribute, 

wooden cottage of four or five rooms, largely to the enjoyment of life. The 

either in town or country, is firom .£130 woods and fields are aHve with English 

to ;£150. song-birds, the skylark in particular being 

Any account of the Province of Nelson in greater numbers than in any district in 

would be incomplete without a notice of England. The sportsman, in the proper 

the exceptionally fine climate enjoyed by iseason, can fill his game-bag with pheasants 

Blind Bay> where the City of Nelson and and quail withii\ sight of town ; and the 

the older settled districts are situate. Not time is not remote when deer-stalking may 

only has it a greater amount of fine weather also be followed, as both fallow and red 

. thain any other spot in New Zealand, but deer have been turned out and are becoming 

it escapes almost completely the south-east numerous. Hares have been introduced, 
and north-west gales which blow so fire- . while rabbits, in places, are in such num- 

quently through Cook Strait and on most bers as to have become almost a pest, 

parts of the coast. The thermometer Something also has been done towards 

seldom rises to 80° in summer, and the heat stocking the rivers with trout, and ponds 

is nearly always tempered by a refreshing with perch ; and the fisherman can sdways 

breeze from the sea ; while in winter it be assured of sport, if he will seek it, in 

rarely falls below 30^ The latter season the rivers, creeks, and l^ays, as excellent 

is generally regarded as the mo^t enjoyable fish of numerous kinds abound on all parts 

portion of the year ; bright cloudless skies, of the coast. 

a bracing atmosphere, and a soft gentle To fiBtmilies in easy circumstancies, who 

wind bemg its prevailing character. The desire a fine climate, with English society, 

scenery of Blind Bay is universally ad- and tiie advantage Qf being able to get for 

mitted to be most pleasing. Bugged, snow- their children a good education, Nelson 

dad mountains in the back^und, en- offers singular attractions* 
closing a large and fertile valley, tmckly 
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Early Histoet of the Provinoil ^ ^^ T?^oS? !f ^'S'^ ^^.*^® Provincial 

Council m 1873, the Supenntendent esti- 

W ELLINGTON was the first settle* mated the income for the financial year 

ment in New Zealand, and was ending 3l8t March, 1874, at ;£85,942, of 

founded in 1840 bv the New Zealand which ^£54,968 was proposed to be ex- 

Company, an association formed in London pended on public works, 
for the puipose of carrying on colonizing 

operations in this Colony. The first emi- General Description of the Wel- 

grant ship, the Au/roray anchored in lington Province. 

Port Nicholson on the 22nd January of . 

that year. Looking at the map of the North Islaud^ 
Until 1841 New Zealand was a depen- it will be seen that the Proyince of Wei- 
dency of New South 'Wales, but in that lington forms its southern portion, and ia 
year it' was made an independent Colony, separated from the Proyince of Auckland 
and in Januaiy, 1848, was divided into on the north by the 3Mh parallel of south 
two Provinces, New Ulster and New Mun- latitude ; from Taranaki on the north-west 
ster ; the first comprising the northern by the north-easterly bend of the Wan- 
portion of the North Island, and the ganui Kiver, and by a line stretching from 
second, the remaining portion of the North &e southern angle of that bend to the 
and the whole of the Middle Island. What mouth of the Patea River. From Hawke 
is now the Wellington Province was in- - Bay on the east it is divided by a line in 
eluded in New Munster. Sir George Grey the direction of the crest of the Buahine 
was then Governor of the Colonv, and a Bange, reaching from the 39th parallel of 
Lieutenant-Governor, Edward John Eyre, south latitude to the southerly extremity of 
Esq., resided in Wellington. Under the the range at the Manawatu Gorge; and 
New Constitution Act, the first' elections from the same Province on the south by a 
took place in 1853, when Dr. Featherston line drawii from the Manawatu Gorge 
was * chosen Superintendent, which office across the Pnketoi hills to the mouth of 
he retained by successive re-elections until the Waimate River on the East Coast It 
April, 1871, when he resigned it in ofder is bounded on the west by Cook Strait, 
to undertake the duties of Agent-General which also divides its southern extremity 
of the Colony in London, being succeeded from the north - eastern portion of ^e 
in the supermtendeney by the Hon. Wil- Marlborough . Province, in the Middle 
liam Fit^erbert, who was re-elected in Island. 

January, 1873. Dr. Featherston met the The WelHngton Province contains an 

first Council on the 28th October, 1853, area of 7,200,000 acres. Its southern coast 

and in his opening speech expressed his line, extending from Sinclair Head to C&gQ 

intention of adopting the system of respon- PalHser, includes Palliser Bay and the har- 

sible government in the conduct of the hour of Port Nicholson, stretching from the 

affairs of the Province, and accordingly shores of which is the fertile vauey of the 

chose an executive on that principle. He Hutt, divided by mountain ranges from the 

stated that of the 10,502,000 acres of which open countiy of the West CoiEist on one 

the Province then consisted (Hawke Bay side, and the Waiacapa Plains on the . 

forming part, of the Province at that time), other. 

the Native title had abready been extin- The City and Port of WeUington.— The 
guished over 2,015,000, of which 235,000 city of Wellington is not only the seat of 
acres had been alienated^ leaving a balance government for the Province of that name, 
of 1,780,000 acres open to purchase, which but holds the same position towards the 
would be immediately increased to 3,000,000 whole Colony.^ This distinction was con- 
acres, arrangements having been made for ferred on it, vice Auckland, in 1866, when 
the purchase of other blocks in Hawke Bay the Cotnmissioners appointed to decide on 
and the Wairarapa. His Honour estimated the most eligible site on the shores of Cook 
the revenue for the year ending 30th Sep- Strait for the Colonial seat of Government, 
timber, 1854, at <£18,000, of which £8,500 selected Wellington, 
would be avaaM)le for public works. It po^esses in Port Nicholson an excel- 
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lent) safe, capadoiiB, and aooeedble harbour. bnildingB, on aooonnt of smart shocks of 
Notwithstanding the strong gales which earthquake which were felt in Wellington 
occasionally Mow, bnt the violence of which some years ago. There does not, however, 
has been greatly exaggerated, vessels of any seem to be any reason why brick buildings 
size can always find a secure anchorage in should not be erected. 
Port Nicholson. On entering the port. As the seat of government, natorally 
Somes. Island, the quarantine station, is some of the finest buildings are those con- 
seen ahead. Extensive quatuutine bar- taining the public offices. Government 
racks have been erected on this island : the House, the residence of the Governor, is 
appliances are very complete, and the ar- laige and commodious. The Houses of 
rangements have proved to work most Parliament and General Government offices 
satis&ctorily. Somes Island is ab(ttit four and the Colonial Museum are in its imme- 
miles from the city ; theie is a safe and diate neighbourhood ; also the Church of 
fiJieltered anchorage on the east side for England Cathedral (St Paul's) and * the 
ships of any size. About half way up the Boman Catholic Cathedral (St. Mary's), 
harbour on the south side is Evans Bay, Wellington being an episcopal see of both 
where a joint-stock company has erected a Churches. 

patent slip capable of taking up vessels of The Provincial Government offices arebuilt 
2,000 tons register. The slip has been immediately on the edge of the harbour, a 
frequently used with entire success, and carriage road alone intervening, and form a 
forms a most important adjunct to the veiy effective object in the view of the city 
harbour appliances. Fuxther on is Lamb- from the bay. Wellington affords a striking 
ton Harbour, on the shore of which the example of the vrnperium in imperiOf there 
city of Wellington is built. -The anchorage being, no fewer than three distinct govem- 
is excellent, as indeed is the case in every ment establishments within her boundaries: 
part of Port Nicholson. Its capabilities First, the City Corporation, under His 
are, however, rarely tested for any length Worship the M!ayor ;. above that, the Pro- 
of time, for there is a pier at which ocean vincial Grovemment, under His Honour the 
steamers of more than 2,000 tons register Superintendent ; and over all, the Colonial 
have lain with ease and safety. This pier, Grovemment, under His Excellency the 
known as the Queen's whaif, was greatly Governor. All these have separate offices 
enlarged in 1867, and again a few years and separate stafib of officials, and hence 
later, but the trade of tLe port has increased a large proportion of the population of 
60 rapidly that it is quite inadequate to the the city consists of that dass. The Oor- 
requirements, and is to be largely extended, poration proposes to build a town-hall and 
It is, however, probable that, on the com- offices at an estimated cost of ;£6,000. It 
pletion of the railway into the heart of the is oontemplated to erect a large organ in 
city, a new wharf will be erected adjoining the Town Hall, and to use it for colpnial 
the terminus. The Queen's wharf is wefl musicsJ, festivals. The Colonial Museum, 
provided with all the necessary appliances under the superintendence of Dr. Hector, 
for loading and discharging cargo, and it is F.B.S., is remarkably extensive and corn- 
no unconunon thing to see three or four plete. There is a Philosophical Society in 
English ships, of from 800 to 1,500 tons connection with it, which holds occasional 
register, alongside the wharf at one time, meetings there, when able original papers 
besides intercolonial and interprovincial are often furnished by members, 
steamers, sailing colliers — chiefly barques It may here be mentioned that Welling- 
of 300 to 500 tons — and a number of small ton was originally built round the edge of 
sailing coasters. Wellington is the head- Lambton Harbour, and subsequently ex- 
quarters of the New Zeaknd Steam Ship- tended north and south over the Thomdon 
pin^ Company, a port of call for the and Te Aro flats. Even this did not prove 
Melbourne steamers, also the chief coal sufficient for the growing population, and a 
d^p6t, besides being the outlet for the large central tract was reclaimed from the 
produce of large and rich districts of pas- harbour for business sites. This, too, is 
toral and agricultural country. * being rapidly covered with buildings, and 

The city itself contains> many fine build- fresh reclamations are about to. be under- 
ings, and is progressing as rapidly in the taken both on the north and south sides of 
size and handsome appearance as in the the part already reclaimed. Gasworks were 
number of the buildings erected. The established a few years since ; and a coin- 
bmldings are all constructed of timber, plete system of waterworks has just heen 
but concrete is now aboiit to be tried, and constructed by the Corporation, and is in 
doubtless will by degrees come into greater full operation, 
use. A prejudice exists against brick There are several important institutions, 
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some being maintained by Government and now mostly being either rebuilt or enlai;ged 
aided by public contributions, such as the on an eztensiye scale ; and the increasing 
Provincial Hospital, which, although ex- retail as well as wholesale business seems 
cellentiy conducted, has become wholly to warrant this enlargement, 
inadequate to present requirements, and It may be added that the climate of the 
will probably soon be replaced by a new city is remarkably equable in temperature- 
building ; idso, the new Lunatic Asylum, mild in winter and moderate in summer, 
one of the best and most admirably man- The wind is occasionally high, and although 
aged establishments of the kind in tiie strong winds are more frequent, yet there 
Colony. Some are supported exclusively is not a greater average of gales and bois- 
by the public, such as the Athenaeum, terous weather than in most of the other 
which possesses a small library, and is New Zealand seaport towns. Wellington 
being developed to accord with the general only needs proper sanitary arrangements 
progress of the place. There is also the to be one of tne healthiest cities in the 
Choral Society, a veiy efficient body, which world. 

has proved itself capabLd of undertakiDg The ruling industries of Wellington may 
tiie highest works of musical art ; and the be gathered from the description of the 
new Orchestral Society, an instrumental city itself. It being mainly a seaport, a 
offshoot of the former. Of friendly societies, considerable number of the inhabitants are 
the number and variety are very great, and engaged in those branches of trade and 
new ones are being formed continually, handicraft which tend to supply the re- 
Thenumberof cricket clubs, boating clubs, quirements of shipping. ^ Hence, several 
&C., is unusually large for the size of the foundries — one of large size — find ample 
place, and is being constantly augmented, work in the repairs, additions, and altera- 
There is a public ground for -cricket and tions constantly needed by the fleet of 
athletic sports, whiSi will in time be a very steamers belonging to the New Zealand 
good one. It has a pavilion, or grand Steam Shipping Company, whose head- 
stand, of imposing proportions. The aquatio quarters are at this port. Afea i n, the patent • 
clubs have a perfect fleet of boats, which uip affords facilities for overhauling and 
compete in regattas during the season both repairing vessels ; and the gas-works, rail- 
at home and abroad. The Jockey Club way, &c., all, either directly or indirectly, 
holds, annual races, at which libend prizes give employment to many. Other indus- 
are offered, inducing considerable and often tries are continually being started, but it 
victorious competition from rivid Provinces, is probable that Wellington's main business 
The Caledonian Society has its annual for'a time will be that connected with her 
gathering and athletic sports on New Year's large snipping trade and excellent port 
i)ay, which invariably attract large crowds, 

as elsewhere ; vigorous contests for tibe The Wbst Coast — Noahauranga — 

prizes offered being stimulated by their Porirua — HojiOKiwi — the Paika- 

liberal amount. The Horticultural Society v-avtitt tTttt 
holds frequent shows durmg the season, 

which would be creditable to a much larger The western division of the Province 
town. There is a handsome theatre, built possesses a coast-line extending from the 
and owned by a joint-stock company.- The Patea River on the north to Cape Terawiti 
Freemasons have a Masonic Hall, which, on tiie south, and includes between the sea 
although not of large size or especially and the back mountain ranges, some of the 
striking exterior, is internally most taste- finest open countr^r and valuable timbered 
fully designed and decorated. The Odd- land to be found in the Colony. A brief 
fellows' Etall, a large and convenient build- description of these districts wul convey to 
ing, is much used for public amusements, the mind of the intending emigrant a cor- 
There is a spacious and well - equipped rect idea of some of the advantages which 
Gymnasium. The Botanical Gardens are the Wellingtozi Province offers as a field 
b^utifully situated and well kept ; the for settloment. The journey from the City 
number of plants is being increased both of Wellington to the West Coast can be 
rapidly and steadily, as is also a small made by Cobb's coaches, which run twice a 
zoological collection kept in the gardens. week to Patea, a distance of 160 miles. 
There are about fifteen churches and The road skirts the shores of the harbour 
other places of worship, representing the for three mTes, running parallel with, the 
various recognized relidous bodies. The Hutt Railway Une, and then strikes inland 
principal streets are either macadamized or up a wooded .^vine called Npahauranjm, on 
usphalted, fl^^ being only used in one or ememng &om which the village of John- 
two cases. Tne shops, hitherto small, are sonvule is resdiied. Further on is Tawa 
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Flat, the country adjoining being somewhat died miles ofl^ may be discerned the pe^ 
broken into ridges and guUiee. The hmd petually snow-capped Mount I^ont, in 
is chiefly pastoral, and much of it has been the Taranaki Province, which rises in a 
origuially forest, which is now nearly all perfect cone, from a base of thirty miles in 
deaied, the whole district being occupied diameter, to a height of 8,280 ft above the 
by settlers whose houses and faiwa occupy level of the sea. Again, looking across 
both sides of the line of road. Twelve Cook Strait, the hill? of the Middle Island 
miles from Wellington, Poiirua Harbour is are visible on a clear day ; while fasc inland, 
reached, which is chiefly used by small the outlines of the Tararua Ranges form 
coasting vessels. Skirting the shores of the background of a picture which once 
the h^bour, the road winds along tiirough seen can never be forgotten, 
pretty scenery towards Pahautanui, a pic- 
turesque village situated at the foot of a Thx Open Coxtktbt between Paika- 
steep hill, on the summit of which once vknim and Manawatu. 
stood a Maori war pa, or fortiflcation, the 

site being now occupied by a church. There The descent of the Paxkakariki HiU is 

is a little cleared land, but the country im- by a side-cutting, in some parts nearly 

mediately adjoining is bush, in the midst l,pOO ft above the level of the sea. Cobb's 

of whidi a small-femn settlement has been coaches, however, travel over this road al- 

formed. A road through the bush in an most daily in perfect safety ; but as the 

easterly direction leads to the open land of formation of a new line of road from 

the Hutt YaUey. Pahautanui is close to Waikanae, on the Wellington side of the 

the shore of the Porirua. Harbour ; and hill, by an inland course up to Manawatu, 

looking seawards, the fiat-topped island of is contemplated, it is probable that ere long 

^^ma, oh whidh a lighthouse hab been the necessity of crossing the steep Paika- 

buUt, can be seen. Mana is about 1^ mile kariki Hill wiU be altogether avoided, 

long, hiJf a mile wide, and 440 ft high. From the foot of the hill up to within a 

It is covered with pasture, and used as a short distance of the Waikanae River, nine 

sheep-run. Still traveUing onwards, the miles north, the lapd, which is flat and un- 

Horokiwi Valley is next passed through, dulating, being mostly pastoral country, has 

This valley was originally covered with bush, nearly ah. been bought by the Crown from 
but a considerable amount of the land has , tiie Natives and sold to settlers. There are 

been cleared by settlers, and is now used two or three settlers who occupy it for 

chiefly for grazing purposes. After passing sheep-farmingand grazing purposes. The 

the hotel (Blackies), wnich is about twenty- land close to Waikanae still belongs to the 

four miles from Wellington, the ascent of Natives. There is a small hotel or accom- 

the Paikakariki Hill commences, the road modation-house at Paikakariki and another 

winding up a steep side-cutting, overhanging at Waikanae. 

a bush gully, tor several miles, till the The Otaki district, which is the next 
smnmit of the spur is reached, when a reached, extends from the Waikanae to the 
splendid view of the whole west coast-Une Otaki Biver, and from the Otaki to the 
of the Province is presented to the sye, Ohau Biver, a distance of nineteen miles. 
Standing on the crest of the hill, 1,000 ft The land included in this district is about 
above we level of the sea, and looking 60,000 acres. It is still all in the hands of 
northward, a great plain of splendid land the Natives, but as the ownership has been 
can be seen stretching out below, with the determined by the Native Lands Court 
beach and sandy ri(^es, on one side, and and negotiations are pending for the pur- 
bounded inland by busli and the mountain chase of the several blocks, it is practically 
ranges in the hx distance. certain that by the time these pages are 
^niiB open, undulating country varies in published, nearly the whole of l£e fine 
breadth, being only a few miles at some district extendi]^ from Waikanae to the 
parts, while at others, such as the .block Manawatu Biver, including an area of 
situated between the Manawatu and Ban- 330,000 acres, wUl have l^en purchased 
gitikei Bivers, the opn plains §tretch much by ike Crown and thus rendered available 
further inland, and mdude a large area of for occupation and settlement 
territory,mostofwhidi is admirably adapted The road from Waikanae to Otaki is at 
for amcultural purposes. Nor is the view first by the sea beach, and then strikes 
devoul of other stnking features. A few inland to the vilk^, which is prettily 
miles north, and three seawards from the situated about two miles from the sea, and 
beach, is situated the Island of Eapiti, its adjoining the river bank. . Otaki is a 
hi^est peak rising to a height of 1,780 ft ; Church of England missionary station, 
-rQle in the far distance, nearly two hun< which was for many years unden the piis- 
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toral cLaige of the Venerable Archdeacon 

Hadfield, who is now Bishop of WeUio^n. The Manawatu District— Foxtok — 

The village contains a church and school Palmbrston anp the Goboe. 
house for the Natives ; the former being 

also attended by Europeans. There are It is, however, after crossing the Mana- 

also an hotel and one or two stores, the watu Biver and reaclung Foxton that the 

sites of which have been purchased from great resources of the !mvince as a field 

the Natives. The European population is, for settlement, and the progress already 

however, very small, as the surro*unding made in that direction, become fuUy evi- 

country, being still in Native hands, no dent. Foxton, the shipping port of the 

settlement to any extent exists on it, and Manawatu district, is situated four miles 

thus the trade done is almost exclusively from the mouth of the river, and close to 

confined to supplying thie Natives with its bank. It contains about sixty houses, 

goods, and receiving produce in return, including a Presbyterian ohurch, Grovem- 

The Native population at Otaki is fast ment school house, two hotels, and several 

dying out through epidemic and other stores. There is a wharf for the accommo- 

diseases. The land in the Otaki district dation of steamers, and a large store at the 

consists of sandhills near the coast, then tramway terminus for the reception of tim- 

open flats of flax land, interspersed with ber and other produce brought from the 

swamps, while the flat immediately sur- interior. The rails run right down the 

•rounding the village contains some excellent wharf for the convenience of shipping 

land, fit either for pasture or agricultural those materials. The Manawatu is a bar 

purpK)ses. The land belonging to the river with 9 feet of water on the bar, and 

mission station is of excellent quality, as much as 14 feet at spring tides. It is 

Inland there are bush and hills, the land navigable by snUtU steamers, two of which 

at the edge of the bush and the bush land trade regularly between Foxton and Wei- 

below the hills bein^ of good quality. The lington, in addition to which the steamer 

Natives prepare &x, and rope is also '^ Tongariro," from Wanganui, and some 

manu&ctnred. There is some excellent small sailing vessels, make periodicsJ visits 

totara timber to be found in the bush near to the port. The river would be navigable 

the Otaki and Ohau Eivers. for about fifty miles up for steam launches 

The Horowhenua district extends from and sailing vessels if the snags were re- 

the Ohau to the Manawatu Biver. It con- moved, a work which could be done at 

tains land somewhat similar in character to moderate cost. The land at Fpxton is 

that- already described in the Otaki district, sandy near the coast, but improves a short 

with the exception that there is a much distance inland. The soil is light and well 

greater extent of good flat bush land close fitted for grazing purposes, many parts 

to the hills. There are several inland lakes being also suitable for light crops,* such as 

to be found in both diistricts. Speaking potatoes, and also for gardens and orchards, 

generally of the country lying between The district produces flax (Phormivm tenax) 

Waikanae and the Manawatu Biver, it in great abundance, and several mills for 

may be said, as the result of careful explo- its manufacture have been till recently in 

ration, that there is a considerable proper- active operation. The low price ruling for 

tion of it good open land adapted for this material has, however, caused its 

agricultural purposes, while parts of the manu&cture to be temporarily discontinued, 

bush contain a large amount of totara, red A wooden tramway is laid down from'Fox- 

pine, and other i^uable sawing timbers, ton tp Palmerston, . a township . situated 

In some of the blocks extending towards twenty-five miles distant in the very centre 

the Manawatu Biver the soil is of the of the bush countiy. This tramway runs 

richest alluvial, whUe the flax lands will for about twelve mOes through open level 

undoubtedly prove of much value in the country, consisting of flax - bearing and 

futtlre. The remainder of the land, though grazing land, but l£e rest of the Hue passes 

not of the same superior quality, will ulti- through bush. The tramway is a work of 

mately be utilized, «8 capital and labour great importance to the district, as previous 

hecome more abundant. In feict, it cannot to its construction the track through the 

be doubted that when the negotiations now bush was almost impassable for drays in 

in progress for the purchase of the blocks the winter, and the settlers in the upper 

referrea to -are completed, and the district district had to pay enormous freights for 

thrown open for settlement, it will support their goods. Whether conveyed ovemnd or 

a large population in conifort and pros- by river* Now the freight £rom Foxton to 

periiy. ralmerston by the tramway is very moder- 

atC| besides irhicb a cheap arid eitpt^ditiquj 

ir 
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means of carriage is afforded for the large black pines of the lai^st size are to be 
amount of timber which exists in the hvSh found in abundance* A good road has 
round Palmerston. This timber trade, been cut through the bush from Palmerston 
which as yet is only in its in&ncy, will nn- to the lower ferry of the Gorge, and all 
doubtedly in time attain very large dimen- along it on both sides may be seen indica- 
sions, and the construction of the tramway tions of the rapid progress being made in 
connecting the bush country with the ship- settlement. Passing a saw-mUl on the 
ping port, has been the chief means of right, a little distance forward on the oppo- 
establishing it. Already the export of site side is situated the second Scandi- 
totara railway sleepers and piles for bridges navian settlement, and theaUotments taken 
has commenced from Foxton ; while the up by the road labourers. These settle- 
certainty that a ready market can be found ments Were formed by the General Govem- 
for any quantity of timber that can be ment on the system of selling to each 
supplied, has resulted in the establishment Scandinavian immigrant bush sections of 
of new saw-mills in' the upper Manawatu from 20 to 40 acres each (the latter being 
district. The bush country on the tramway the usual quantity taken up in the case of 
line commences some distance before reach- a fsuuily), the payments for which extended 
in^ the Oroua Bridge, and continues for oyer a period of five years. The road 
thirteen miles tiU Palmerston is reached, labourers (mostly English) had 20-acre 
The work of settlement has already com- sections given them on somewhat similar 
menced in the bush, as, just before reaching terms. So £ftr, the experiment may be pro- 
Palmerston, the sections abutting on the nounced a success. The Scandinavians 
tramway line are occupied'by Scandinavian obtained partial employment, at good wages, 
immigrants, who have cleaied the bush to on the public works in the duttrict, and 
a considerable extent, sown the land with were enabled besides to improve their own 
grass, and erected rough but weather-tight holdings. The result iis now seen in the 
timber huts for themselves and fsunilies. cleared fields, and numerous two and four- 

The town of Palmerston is situated on a roomed slab cottages, which dot the side of 
natural level clearing of about 1,000 acres the road line. These Scandinavians and 
in extent, surrounded by a very extensive Norwegians make good colonists. With 
fiat bush country. The town, which is of few exceptions they are frugal, temperate, 
little more than two years' growth, contains and industrious, the result of those habits 
about forty houses, inclucmig two hotels, being that most of them have already saved 
two stores, school-house, police-station, and money, while the instalments of payment 
court-house. The soil of the township site for their land in the majority of cases have 
is gravelly, being quite different from that been regularly met. The road labourers, 
of the STjrroundmg bush country, which is who are mostly single men, have also made 
of the richest alluvial description, forming considerable progress in clearing and im- 
agricultural land of the most productive proving their lands, 
character. Palmerston is the centre point Behind these settlements, on the left, is 
from which several lines of road radiate, situated the first portion of the block pur- 
The main line of road from Foxton to the chased by Colonel Feilding for the Emigrant 
Manawatu Gorge, and thence to Napier, in and Colonists' Aid Corporation. This 
the Hawke Bay Province, passes through it ; block, which contains 106,000 acres, chiefly 
a second line leads through a small belt of of l^e finest undulating forest land, stretches 
bush into the open country of the Bangi- injand in an easteny direction to the 
tikei-Manawatublock,and thence to Middle Buahine Bange, and has a frontage to the 
Bangitikei ; while the tramway will ulti- Boad line from the sibe of the Scandinavian 
mately be carried six miles further inland settlement to its own boundary near the 
from Palmerston, to connect with the Pohangina Biver. The high quality of the 
contemplated railway line from Welling- land in this block, its abundance of valuable 
ton to WanganuL timber, and its proximity to the road and 

The distance from Palmerston to the railway lines, all combine to indicate that 
Manawatu Gorge is fifteen miles, by a road the settlements now being formed.will be 
passing through the finest forest country, both prosperous and succ^sfuL* The road 
containing an ahnost inexhaustible supply still continues through the forest for nine 
of the most valuable sawing timber. Per- miles, but occasional vistas of small natural 
haps in no other part of the Colony does clearings can occasionally be seen. On 

there exist a better specimen of the New 

Zealand bush than is to be found in this 

locality. The explorer comes upon groves * See section headed, ''The 'Manchester' 

■ the finos^t totaiu, while red, white^ Mid Special Settlement." 
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emergilig from the bush, there is a very This part of the Province will be after- 

beantiful natural clearing called Otangaki, wards described. Bat it maybe stated here 

on which a trigonometrical station is erected, that the work of forming the metalled road 

and a little past this, down a slight descent, through the Seventy-Mue Bush, to connect 

is situated the lower ferry of the Mani^ the west coast with ihe Wairarapa, was 
watu, leading to the gorge. Crossing this, . being rapidly pushed on, from the Mana-/ 

and passing through a grove of bush, the watu side, at the date of writing this ; and 

road then lies along a side cutting on the that now coaches from Wanganui and Patea' 

Tararua Bange, overlooking £he Manawatu as weU as from Napier, Wairarapa, and 

Biver. The view at this point is striking Wellington, meet by way of the gorge, thus 

and picturesque. Far below the level of establishing communication throughout 

the cutting, the ManawatuRiver is joined by every part of the Wellington Province, 

the Pohangina, which flows into it, the two The road from the goige to Napier — ^the 

forming a junction at a little green island seaport of Hawke Bay, mstant 105 miles — 

lying mid-stream; while towering up on which leads through the Ruataniwha Plains, 

either side iare the Tararua» Kanges, wnich, and opens up a splendid stretch of country, 

clothed with forest from base to slimmit, is now nearly completed, so that inland 

impart an air of nigged grandeur to the communication between the two Provinces 

scene. Following the Gorge Bead to the will shortly be permanently established. 
Upper Ferry, the scenery, while ever The view from the high ground on the 

changing its phases, preserves the same cade cutting enables an adequate idea to 

general character. At one point, the road be formed of the large extent of valuable 

overhangs the river with a sheer perpen- timber which exists in this part of the 

dicular descent to the water, which flows Wellington Province. Lookiug across the 

in mirror-like smoothness past sloping river towards the Wellington side, a large 

banks on the opposite side, clothed with tract of level bush country, varied by a few 

emerald-green verdure. Another flfty yards low-lying hills, can be seen for a distance of 

further on, a sudden turn in the side cutting nearly forty miles. The supply of timber 

shows the stream, narrowed to a few fee^ thus afforded cannot be exhausted for many 

passing between banks of precipitous rocks ; years to come, and the land when cleared is 

while again, it is tossing and rippling down of the richest and most productive kind. A 

a slight fall over a bed of massive boulders, bush country like this cannot be rendered 

The line of road along the range has been productive without the expenditure of much 

selected with much judgment, and the work labour, but the ultimate success of settlers 

of construction has been excellently done, on it is absolutely certain. • The cost of 

The cutting is sufiiciently broad for ordinary falling and burning' the bush averages about 

traffic, and can be widened as required in the 40s. per acre, but when that has l^en done 

future for the railway. Five miles from the land thus cleared far surpasses in fer- 

the Lower Ferry, the Manawatu Gorge is tility even the best of the open country, 

reached, where the river flows through the Moreover, as the country becomes more 

opening between these two great mountain Ojtened up, an accessible market will be 

ranges, the Tararua and Kuahine. This found for the timber, which will thus prove 

gorge constitutes the eastern boundary line a valuable source of wealth to the settlers, 

which divides the Wellington Province from With road and railway commujiication, a 

that of Hawke's Bay. A large railway large population, and ample facilities for the 

bridge is in course of construction across export of timber, the Upper Manawatu 

the river, which at this point is about 200ft. bush country is destined to become one of 

The banks on one side being precipitous, the most prosperous districts of the Pro- 

the bridge requires to be nearly 400 ft. in vince. 

lengtL It is being built on stone piers, and The ruling industries of the districts thus 

will be placed at a height of 80 ft. above 'described may be stated in a few words, 

the bed of the river. On crossing the river The Foxton district possess^ three flax- 

the Wellington Province is left behind, and mills, which will probably *soon resilme 

the traveller has reached that of Hawke operations, and there is a moderate produc- 

Bay. The road on the Hawke Bay side tion of wool from the stations and smaller ' 

leads up by a cutting along the Buahine holding. There is not much land in crop 

Bange, into the Seventy-Mile BusL Pur- exceptmg to supply the local demands for 

suing it for three and a quarter mile§, a agricultimd and garden produce, but there 

ford of the river is reached, by crossing is a fair number of horses and cattle bred 

which the line of road to Masterton in the in the district. Foxton is only l^eginning 

Wairarapa, or eastern 'dirision of the to be developed, but as population increases, 

Wellington ProvincoL, can be entered upon, its progrew will be rapid. The Palmeiston 

N 2 .. 
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Dufadet^ asaheaay inidicated, owesits chief A smaU township aamed S«iuod has 
BOQioe cHf wealth to its timba. Four aaw- been fonaed on the Hatt sauSk fBuroi Uock, 



milk at present exist in the district, which the road passing through it» while in the 
will probably sapplhf 3,000,000 si^ificial -vicinity are the nooses and fenced-in fums 
feet of sawn timber daring the year 1874, of the settlers, who, though only recently 
2,000,000 of which will be exported. This come into occupation of the land, are 
production will be largely increased in 1875, clearing off fern and sowing English 
as the erection of seveial new saw-mills is grasses. The whole of the land on de- 
contemplated, ferred payments has been taken up, and 

settlers are rapidly occupying it, while the J 

Thb BAKaiTiKEi - Mavawatu Block— members of the Hutt Small Fann Associa- 

OnniTA — ftAVTv^w «ivATT T?Ai.ir tion are in almost every instance in occupar 

OROUA - Sandok - acALL Farm ^^^ ^^ their aUotmente. Aroadis being 

Settlbmknt— Middle, Lower, and jj^^ ^^ Sanson to Foxton, a distance of 

Uffsb BAvaiTiKSi— Maaton Town- thirteen miles, whidi will open up a laige 

' SHIP. district of country for settlement. 

After leaving Sanson, the next centre of 

Betuming to Palmeiston as a' starting- population is bull's, situated on the north 

point, and following the ro^ towards side of the Bangitikei Biyer, the country 

Kangitikei, a journey of seven nules.thrgugh passed through in reaching it being nearly 

bush leads to the Oroua Biver, across which all open, undulating land, of splendid 

a bridge has been constructed. The bush quality, and most of it occupied by^ttlers. 

land up to the bridge has been surveyed The bridge at the Bangitikei I&.ver is a 

into sections, which are for sale on deferred fine structure, recently erected at a cost of 

payments, and are being gradually taken ;£9,000. Bull's is ike township of , the 

up. The land is of excellent quality, and Middle Bangitikei district, and consists of 

.settlers' houses, with their clearings, are to about forty houses, including hotels, stores, 

be found at intervals along the road. There school house, court house, and public hall, 

is an hotel, and the beginning of a small There are alargesaw-mill and four fiax-mills 

township called Awahuri, at the river, the in the vicinily, but the latter are not at 

land in the inmiediate vicinity being Native, present in operation. The country in the 

portions of which have either been leased yicinity of this centre of population has 

or sold to Europeans. On crossing the all been taken up, and is occupied chiefly 

river the country becomes open, and pre- for stock-breedii:^ and grazing purpos^. 

sents to the view a large undulating plain, Agriculture is as yet but little f oUowed in 

varied with one or two low-lying hills the Middle Bangitikei district, and oidy a 

extending from the bush to the sea coast, small amount of land is under crop, but a 

and &om the Manawatu on the south to considerable area, has been sown with 

the Bangitikei Biver on the north. English grasses. The country lying be^ 

Thi9 district includes the Manawatu and tween Bull's and the Lower Bangitikei 

Bangitikei-Manawatu blocks, which, taken consists of good grazing land with light 

together with the Pakuerston bui^ country, soiL The hddings are mostly large, being 

comprise 500,000 acres of the most valuable chiefly stations, where horses, cattle, and 

land in the Province, all of which is ad- sheep are raised. Two good metalled rpads 

mirably adapted to support a large popu- branch from Bull's, one being the main line 

lation. The road runs m a north-westerly to Turakina, and Wanganui, the other 

directioii through land of excellent quality, leading to Marton, nine miles off, and the 

covered with fern and toi-toi, and suitable township of the Upper Bangitikei district, 

for either grazing or agricultural purposes, and thence through th^ " Bonny Glen'' to 

Four miles from the Oroua the ground rises Turakina, where it joins the main line to 
gradually as Mount Stewart is reached, -WanganuL 

from the summit of which a splendid view The land between Bull's and Turakina is 

of the surrounding country can be obtained, open country, with bush in the far back- 

the snow-capped Buapehu in the far distant ground. It is chiefly occupied for p^razing 

north, the Paikakariki Hill on the south, purposes, but a large portion of it is first- 

and the sea on the west, being visible on a class agricultural land. The other road 

clear day. After crossing Mount Stewart, leading to Marton passes through settled 
the road passes through we block of open .country, the holdings being pretty Urge, 

land which was set apart for sale on do- rarying from 600 to 3,000 acres each. The 

ferred payments, and the block of the Hutt Upper Bangitikei district indudos the 

Small Farm Association, both being situated country lying between Bull's and Mart^Q) 

ill the Sandon and Carnarvoa districtj^ ft distance ox nine milcsi and theuoe in a 
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northerly direction for about fifteen miles, rapidly. It is somewhat smaller than 

till the bash is reached. The land generally Marton, containing about forty houses, with 

is grasdns country of good quality, but in two churches, one s(^ool house, three hotels, 

a northerly direction from Marton, and at and seven stores. The land is of very su- 

a locality knqwn as the Fern Flats, it is of perior quality, most of the holdings being 

the very richest agricultural kind. 4- fair hurge, with a few small cottage freeholds, 

amount of 'agricultural produce is grown in The valley is watered by the Tuiakina 

that part of this district, but the bulk of Biver, the land up the side of which is of 

the land is in pasture. Wool, cereals, flour, an open, flat kmd, and very superior in 

flax, cattle, and sheep are the chief pro- quality.* There is a small patch of ex- 

ductions. cellent sawing bush at the lower side of the 

The township of Marton, so called after valley, which fact is noteworthy, as the 

the birthplace of Captain Cook, raesents bush in the Eangitikei is generally aU a 

all the characteristics of a model English considerable dist$.nce inland. Following 

village. The houses are well built and the main line, and crossing the Turakina 

tastefully finished, the churches possess Biver at the bridge, the road ascends the 

considerable pretensions to architectural hill at a side cutting and emerges on a 

beauty, while the hotels are the* most large flat of open flax and fern country, 

commodious and comfortable to be found which extends, with occasional undulations, 

in any of the country districts of the Pro- for a considerable distance inland. A few 

vince. The 'town proper contains about miles onward, the road descends to the 

eighty houses, and the country immediately Wangaehu Biver. The land in t)ie im- 

surrounding is occupied chiefly by small mediate vicinity of the river is swampy 

farmers, with holdings ranging from 120 to and a portion of it covered with flax. The 

600 acres. The public buildings include whole of the country between the Turakina 

court house, post office, telegraph station, and Wangaehu Bivers is still in the hands 

drill shed, and town haU, besides which the of the Natives, but most of it has been 

friendly societies contemplate putting up leased to Europeans, who have established 

some buildings of their own. The Hon. sheep and cattle stations upon it. Inland 

W. Fox, lately Premier of Now Zealand, from the Wangaehu Biver there is a con- 

who resides in the district, lia^ laid out a siderable area of open countiy containing 

new township called Crofton, two miles and good land. On crossing the bridge of the 

a half from Marton, and built thereon a wangaehu, the road leads up a steep hill 

Bechabite halL Crofbon is to be a teetotal and emerges on table land. The country 

township, the founder presenting any one lying between the Wangaehu and Wanganui 

with a half-acre section who mil build a Bilkers forms the Wanganui block. It is 

small house thereon within a limited ^riod, bounded on the west by the sea, and con- 

the condition of the deed of gift being in sists of open, undulating country for a con- 

every case that no iiitoxicatmg liquor is siderable distance inland, after which it 

ever to be sold in the building. A German bec6mes slightly broken. The whole of 

settlement is also established about a mile this block has been sold by the Crown to 

from Marton. Frugal, industrious, and settlers, and the land is fdl occupied. The 

temperate, these Germans make admirable block is well opened up by roads, and the 

settlers, and their small holdings, each with numerous holdmgs, with their well-fenced 

its highly-cultivated fields and pretty gar- grass-sown paddocks, and large comfortably 

den, form a very pleasant picture. built houses, aflbrd abundant indications of 

the well doing and prosperity of the settlers. 

TuBAKiNA— Wangaehu and Wanganui. The town of Wanganui is fourteen miles 

from the Wangaehu Biver by the main 

The road from Marton to Turakina lies line of road, but some distance frurther by 

through undulating open country, with the No. 2 line, which passes through the 

occasional low-l^g hills, the land being settled interior of the block. The journey 

all of good quahty and all occupied. After by the main road aflbrds the view of some 

ascen&ig a hill, the view from which in pretty scenery, the traveller now passing 

the direction of Bangitikei gives an ex- through a little valley dotted with home- 

cellent idea of the surrounding country, the steads, then ascending a hill showing from 

descent on the other side leads into the its summit the gleaming waters of an 

Turakina district, a small valley, bounded inland lahe, and next coming in view of 

on tiie west by sandhills and tibe sea, and the broad Wanganui Biver, as it sweeps 

on all other sides by low ranges of hills, past the town in its course to the sea. 

Turakina is a township of older date than Next to the city of Wellington, Wan- 

Martpn, bat the latter has advanced more gauui is the largest and most important 
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town in the ProTince. It is bnilt on a flat prabUc hospital, and aeyeial schools in the 
on the right bank of the Wanganui River, tbWn, whue tiie private houses indade 
about tli^ miles from its mouth. ■ The manj handsome viUa residences, 
town itself contains about 300 houses, and The Wangi^iui is a bar river, the depth 
its population is estimated at 2,600. Wan- of water ranging firom 9 ft. to 14 ft. The 
gahui ia a borough possessing municipal barcan be crossed at high water by steamers, 
institutions, its local affairs being under several of which trade regularly between 
the management of a Mayor and GounciL the port and other parts of the Colony ; 
The river is spooned by a splendid iron while of late tlie Malay, a vessel of about 
bridge, the largest which has yet been 450 tons burden, has come out direct firom 
built in the North Island, beinf, with its England to the port. A project is con- 
approaches, nearly 600 ft. long. It is sup- templated for deepening and widening the 
ported on seven cast-iron ■ cylinder piers, channel of the river firom the heads up to 
six of the piers being each composed of two the town, and also removing the snags 
cylinders. The swing-span is 130 ft. long, which obstruct the navigation. The river 
and the swing is moved by powerful geared is navigable for seventy miles by canoes, 
machinery. The swing, when open, leaves and steamers of a few feet draught have 
two clear passages, each 40 ft. wide, so that been, up fourteen milies. The pilot station 
vessels may pass upand down the river at is situi^ied at the heads, fix)m which point 
the same tune. The iron materials for the condition of the bar can be signalled 
this bridge were manufactured by Messrs. to vessels about to cross it. On ihe left 
Kennard and Co., of London, and the bank of the river there are a few houses 
efection was successfully carried out by a close to the bridge, the place being called 
colonial contractor, Mr. Henry McNeilL CampbeUtown ; and a littie lower down is 
The total cost of the bridge was j^2,000. a Native pa named Putiki, the original 
The shops and merchants' stores in Wan- Maori whares of which have been replaced 
ganui include some handsome and com- . by substantial wooden houses, built after 
modious buildings, the chief business the European fashion, to the order of their 
premises being situated on Taupo Quay, Native owners. A church and missionary 
facing the river bank, and in Victoria residence are situated adjoining the pa. 
Avenue. . There are several wharves, the The scenery of this part of the Province 
largest being that belonging to the Corpora- is not without its features of beauty, 
tion, which, with its goods transit sh^ is Looking up the Wanganui valley, the view 
situated a little below the bridge, in dose of the river winding through and dividing 
proximity to the custom-house and clearing the flat, with the table-top]^ hills on both 
shed* ' There is a large and handsome sides, the high wooded ranges as a back- 
court house, including offices for the Besi- ground, and the snowy mass of Buapehu 
dent Magistrate, the Municipal Corpora- towering above all in the distance, combine 
tion, aiid other departments. This building to form a lovely picture. Again, on as- 
is situated on the Market Square, in the cending the table lands, level and undnla- 
centre of which is the Moutoa monument, ting plains can be seen below, extending 
*^ erected," as the inscription states, 'Ho the mile upon mile ; and besides Buapehu 
memory of those brave men who fell at inland, the volcanic cone of Mount Egmont 
Moutoa on 14th May, 1864, in defence of to the north-west, and the great mountain 
law and order against fanaticism and bar- ranges of the Buahine, Tararua, and Bimu- 
barisuL'' The event of which this menu- taka to the south-east, are distinctly visible 
ment recalls the memory may be briefly in clear weath^ ; while to the south, some 
alluded to. In 1864, a band of rebel of the islands near Nelson, and even the 
Natives, contemplating a descent, down the Ijighest peak of the main land, can be dis- 
river upon the Wanganui settlement, were cemed rising above the sea line. Inland, 
met and resisted at the small island of the river scenery would delight the eye of 
Moutoa. A hard-fought and bloody battle an artist. Stlch are some of the views on 
ensued, the invaders being utterly beaten the Mangawhero, where the - river runs 
and many slain, while the firiendly Natives foaming amidst huge granite boulders, and 
also suffered severely. The Sjervice ren- is overhung by forest-clad hills towering 
dered bj^the ^'firiendlies'' is commemorated 1,500 ft, the prevaUing dark green of the 
by this monument. On the sandhills over- bush being relieved by the bright crimson 
looking the town are situated the Butland of the flowering rata, and the duU tint of 
and York stockades, the former Jt>eing used the tawhero contrasting with the white 
as ^ gaol, and the latter as a station to blossom of the ake. 

repeat the signals made at the heads. There Like all towns and districts in the Wel- 
is an Odd Fellows* Hall, four churches, a lington Province^ the land resources of 
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Wanganni toe omj as yet parMallj de- When viewed from the coast, these ranges 
Yelof^ Still the progress which has seem to be entirely coyered willi bnsh, but 
been made during the •hat four or five this appearance is deoeptiye, and in reidity 
years is something wonderful. In that nearly half of the country is either open or 
short period, it has been transformed from easily cleared. The soil is everywhere of 
a little village into a handsome town, re- the richest description, superior to any near 
plete with* umost every comfort and con- the coast ; but from the difficulty of getting 
venience. Already some manufacturing into it, owing to our ignorance of the prac- 
industries have been established, such as ticable routes, and its being in the hands of 
breweries, soap works, and an iron foundry, the Natives, this country is only now be- 
There are also several flax-mills in the ginnins to be taken up by settlers. Inside 
vicinity. Rope la beginning to be manu- of thenighest range, the country suddenly 
£Eictured from the flax, and very soon ship- falls about 1,000 feet, and then again vses 
building will be commenced. The whole gradually towards the great mountain Bua- 
surrounding district is excellently adapted pehu — which stands in solitary majesty, 
for agricultural pursuits, but hitherto the covered with perpetual snow, about Mty 
satisfactory prices obtained for sheep and miles inland — and the high ranges extend- 
cattle have caused the settlers to turn their ing from the Tahua country westward to 
attention to grazing, and some of the finest Mokau, which form the watershed from 
stock and sheep to be found in the Colony which the drainage flows southward to. 
are bred in the Wanganui district. Indeed, Wanganni and northward to Waikato.- 
for horses, sheep,- and cattle, Wanganui The portion of this inland slope imme- 
bears a veiy high reputation ; while for the diately adjacent to the Wanganui River, 
wool CTown in the district, one flock-owner and indeed from the Man^whero River on 
recently took five prizes at the Sydney the east to the sea coast at New Plymouth 
Intercolonial lE^xhibition. As, illustrative on the west, is a good deal broken. "East 
of what are the chief articles of production, of the Mangawhero River, however, between 
a few figures carefully obtained on the spot it and Ruapehu and the Upper Wanganui, 
may be given here : — ^ there are some hundreds of square mues of 

For the period of two years, extending beautiful level country. Most of it is 
from 30th October, 1871, to Ist November, wooded, but there are fine openings, some- 
1873, sundry steamers left Wanganui for times of 1,000 acres or more in extent, 
Auckland and the west coast of the Middle scattered through it ; and at its northern 
Island, carrying 6,390 head of cattle and end, on the Native track from Pipiriki to 
38,340 sheep. During the same period, Taupo, there is a very large extent of open 
numerous schooners, carrying 272 head of grassy country, known as the Waimate or 
cattle and 1,116 sheep, left for Nelson and F&tea plaias, lying along the skirts of the 
thePelorus.. The exports of wool and flax, active volcano Tongariro, and a number 
as obtained from the local custom - house of smaller extinct ones to the north-west of 
for the period between the 1st January and it. These plains are said to consist of venr 
30th September, 1873 (nine months), were poor soil (pumice and scoria ash), but will 
as follow : — Wool, 2,721 bales,' at a value make* good grazing land, and are so level 
of £54,420 ; and flax, 2,119 bides, at a that one may gallop a horse all over them, 
value of j66,357. These figures are valu- The whole of this district possesses tk fine 
able, as showing the actual origiinal exports bracing climate. The proximity of snowy 
from the Wanganui district. In the case mountains, and tUe elevation above the sea , 
of wool and flax, most of what is exported level, often cause considerable changes in 
is sent to Wellington, and thence tran- temperature, and frosts frequently occur at 
shipped to Great Britain, t^e amounts night, even in the middle of summer. This 
being thus classed under the general head portion of the Province has hitherto been 
of Wellington exports. out little known, but the attention of the 

Government has lately been directed to it, 
The Countet Islaxtd . from Wakoanui. ^^^ l^x^b blocks of land are in course of 

ac<]^uisition for the purpose of settlement ; 

At the back of the belt of open level whilst a bridle track whidi is being con- 
land lyin^ along the shore of Cook Strait structed from Wanganui by way of the 
are a series of wooded ranges. These dividing range, between the Wangaehu and 
ascend gradually for the most part in Turakina Rivers, will greatly fsEtdlitate 
"broken terraces, separated by ravines, till, communication with it. 
at a distance of about fifteen miles inland. On the eastern side of Ruapehu, between 
they attain an elevation of from 2,000 feet it and the Eaimanawa range, and on the 
to 2^500 feet above the level of the sea. lower spurs of the latter range, there is a 
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reiy la^e extent of open coontiy, known to St. John's Hilly firom the summit of 
as the Tanpo phuns and Patea conntzy, in which a pretty view of the y&IIey, Ihe^river, 
which the Waikato, Wangaehn, Hautapn, and the town can be obtained. Beyond 
and Moawhango (the latter two of the this, the coontryVonsistB of table lands for 
main branches of the Eanf^tikei) take their several miles, all \>f which has long been 
rise, the source of the Tnrakina being jost occupied. The land is of excellent quality, 
within the bush on the south of it. There and would produce huge crops, but most 
are long strips of leyel ground, generally of it is in pasture. Well-built and corn- 
rather l^ggy, along the sides of the streams, modious houses, with luxuriant gardens 
but the remainder, though open and grassy, and paddocks, are te be seen on every sidp ; 
is very broken. The soil is very poor, and while for miles alon^ the road the blooming 
only fit for grazing. Owing to the high hawthorn hedges, with their delicious per- 
elevation, the snow lies on the ground for fume, recall to the mind of the way&rer 
a long time in winter, and f£axp night the memory of summer country rambles in 
frosts are frequent during nine months of England. There are two small sheets of 
the year. water in this locality, one called Yiiginia 
The Parae-Karetn block, now being sur- Lake and the other Westmere. Virginia 
veyed, has a belt of broken land on the Lake is about 24 acres in area, with a 
side next the Raiigitikei district, but maximum depth of 78 feet. It will shortly 
inland it consists of open bush interspersed be used as a source of water-supply for the 
with grassy glades, the home of large num- town, the necessary plant having been 
bers of wild cattle. It can be r^tdied by ordered. The Westmere Lake is situated 
a road from Wan'ganui direct^ or by one up at a higher level, and may possibly be used 
the Turakina valley, and there is reason t9 to supplement the water-supply obtained 
believe that another practicable line into it from the other source. Beyond the table 
exists vid the Porewa valley. There is a land the road leads down into Goat Valley, 
great deal of similar land lyin^ between it and after "passing through some broken 
and the Patea country, but it. is in Native pastoral country, hills and valleys alter- 
hands. Between Waitotara and Patea nating, the Kai Iwi stream is reached, nine 
there is ahso a considerable amount of fine miles distant from Wanganui. For several 
land ipland of the settlements. It will miles onward the road runs along a side 
thus be seen that the country drained by cutting on the hiU, with a bush gully on 
the Wanganui and its tributaries possesses the right. Crossing Okehu stream, a ^ort 
large pastoral and agricultural capabilities, distance further up the ascent, the bush is 
The cause of its non-development hitherto left behind, and the first glimpse of the 
has been the fact of its being in the hands fertile Waitotara block obtsunecL Two or 
of the Natives ; but this d&culty is now three houses here on the l^t are called 
passing away. Gold is found in small Maxwellton, while on the right is a beaa- 
quantities aU the way up the Wanganui tifiil . vista of open, level, grassed land, 
Kiver, probably indicating more or less ridi backed by forest. The scenery and the 
deposits at its head-quarters in the Tahua character of the land now begin to improve 
country. Prospecting in that region has, greatly. A mile or two furSier along the 
however, only been carried on by the Na- road is situated Nukumaru, now the site of 
tives as yet, and whether a payable gold a snug roadside inn, built a few yards from 
£eld exists there or not remains to be the famous Maori st^nghold, Tauranga 
proved. Should such prove to be the case, Ika, where, five years ago,, the notorioas 
the country would be opened up at once. rebel chief Titokowaru and his foUoweis 

were entrenched, while the whole of the 

»r»« ru,T«r.^« To-^.^ rrr Colonial forces, under Colonel Whitmore, 

Thb CotmTRT North of Wanganui- had taken up a position before it At that 

Kai Iwi— Maxwellton— Nukumaeu time the country from Wanganui to Nuku- 

— The Waitotara Block — The maru was occupied by armed forces, the 

CoNPiscATBD Lands — Okotuku Waitotara block being the scene of continual 

Patea — N0RTH15RH Boundary of their cultivations destroyed, and their catde 

THE I^ROViNCB. driven off. That state of things has now 

. happily passed away for ever: Titokowara 

The country lying north of Wanganui is and his followers have been driven out of 

well worthy of a visit, either by the tourist the district, peace has been re-established, 

or intending settler. On leaving town, the and the country from Wanganui to the 

road leads northwards up Victoria Avenue Waingongoro River, a distance of sixty-iiTV 
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miles, is rapidly becoming occopied and marks the beginning of tlie confiscated 

settled. Moreover, the whole district is lands, which were formerly held by Natives 

being opened np by roads ; bridges span who had taken part against us in the war. 

the streams ; and Cobb's coaches run twice That portion of this land lying inmiediately 

a week between Wanganui and New Ply- nortJi of the Waitotara is called the Okotuku 

month, crossing in their progress the con- block. Ascending tiiehill to the table land 

fiscated lands. , ^ above, a good view of the surrounding 

The pa at Tauranga Ika is now in ruins, country for several miles can be obtained, 
"and a brick kiln has been erected on its For nearly fourteen miles back to the bush 
site. The scenery at Nukumaru possesses it consists of open, undulating country, 
a degree of quiet, rustic beauty which is broken by bush gullies. The open country 
veiy pleasing. On the right is forest, and is chiefly' pastond land^ but the soil being 
on the left the open country stretches out of good quality, much of it will ultimately 
in an undulating plain towards' the sea. be put under crop, as holdings become more 
Proceeding northwards up the coast, .the subdivided and population increases. Close 
country b^mes more open, the bush re- to the bush the land is very rich, and many 
ceding further back, and leaving a large open flats are to be found in the interior, 
expanse of clear land between it and the Seven miles onwards is situated the town- 
sea. The Waitotara block contains about ship of Wairoa. There is a redoubt here 
35,000 acres, and is bounded on the north occupied by a small body of Armed Con- 
by the river of that name, which is reached stabulary ; also an hotel, some stores, and 
three miles beyond Nukumaru. That part other buildings. The district surrounding 
of the land in the block which is near the Wairoa is either already occnpied or in 
sea is somewhat sandy, but a little inland course of beipg so. Town sections of one 
it much improves in character, while close acre, and ru^ aUotments of sixty acres, 
to and in the bush the soil is of the richest have been granted by the Grovemment, out 
description. The bush is nine miles inland, of the confiscated lands, to military settlers, 
but tnijs by no means forms the last of the which in some instances have been occnpied 
open country, as there is a laige extent of by the recipients. In addition to th&, a 
open and undulating country behind it. large strip of land abutting on the road-line 
Tne countiy between Nukumaru and the from Waitotam to Waingpngoro, a distance 
Waitotara River presents all the appear- of forty-three miles, has oeen laid off as a 
ance of a settled and prosperous district, railway reserve, and that portion of it lying 
The whole of the block is occupied by between the Waitotara and Patea rivers 
settlers, the holdings averaging' from 200 sold by auction. As a result of this, settle- 
to 500 acres, with a few larger ones varying ment is rapidly progressing all along the 
from 600 to 2,500 acres. The settlers' coast from Waitotara to the northern boun- 
houses are generally large and handsome daiy of the Province, 
buildings, while the land belonging to each There is a considerable amount of confis- 
is enclosed by substantial fences. The cated land, in the Welllngsitu Frovinee still 
land is diiefly used for pastoral purposes, left to be disposed of, moal of it, however, 
and the chief productions are cattle, horses, being back countiy. From time to time, 
sheep, and wooL as the country is opened up by roads, this 

The Waitotara River is now being will be brought into the nmrket. The de- 
bridged. The scenery near the river is scription of the- country already given ap- 
varied and picturesque., It flows through plies generally to the remainder between 
a narrow valley hemmed in by hiUs on Wairoa and the Whenuakura River, six 
each side, with the sea in front, and a miles further on, save that the country near 
background of bush. Much of the bush Wairoa stands on a higher level, and corn- 
has been cleared near the riv^ banks,, and mands a view of the sea. The Whenuakura 
settlers' houses are dotted here and there is a narrow .stream, now being bridged, 
in t^e open spaces. On the north side Between it and the Patea River is situated 
of the river, a small township is springing the Whenuakura block, which in some 
. up, and indications of progress are to be measure resembles the Okotuku block, with 
seen on every side in the clearings and cul- the exceptions that the open country which 
tivations made by the settlers. Olds locality it contains is more level and extends a 
possesses many interesting reminiscences of greater distance inland, and that it is broken 
the past. In the vicinity is the Wereroa by fewer bush gullies. The land is, on the 
pa, and the gardens and cultivations near whole, of even finer quality than that in 
.the bush have been the scene of more than the Okotuku district, and there is the same 
' one hard-fought encounter. back-ground of bush countiy. 

The north side of the Waitotara River A line stretching inland from the mouth 
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of the Patea Bi^er foims the northern coimtiy saborb of Welliiigton, and contains 
boundary of the Wellington Proyince. in its Tidnily some highly-caltlTated pro- 
The Patea is a bar river, with a depth of perties of considerable extent, as well as 
6 ft. at high water, and as much as 10 ft. nomerons small holdings. The valley con- 
at spring tides. It is navigable by small sists of rich alluyial hmd, the whole of 
steamers and sailing vessels drawing 5 ft, which is thickly peopled.. A few miles 
and a few such visit the port at intervals., further up are two villages, called the Taita 
The bar, however, bears the reputation of and the Upper Hutt^ the latter possessing 
bein^ dangerous, and when railwav commu- extensive saw-mills. The general features 
nication is established between !Patea and of this district, which lies altogether to the 
Wanganui, goods and produce will be car- west of the Tararua and Rimutaka ranges, 
riedchiefly oy land carriage. At present, are steep wooded spurs proceeding from 
the river is crossed by a punt,., but bridges^ those ranges, and valleys lyingbetween 
are in course of construction across it, as * them. A^^er leaving the Upper Hutt, the 
weUastheWhenuakuraandWaitotara. The Mungaroa is the next point reached, on 
town of Oarlyle is situated on the north passing whidi the ascent of the Bimutaka 
side of the nver, and about half a mile Hill, a spur of the Tararua range, com- 
firom its mouth. The town is built on mences. The summit of the hill is reached 
slightly-elevated ground, the site having by a side-cutting, and the descent on the 
been laid out by ue Greneral Government other slope by similar means leads to the 
in 1870 ; and it already contams a popu- lower part of the Wairarapa valley. The 
lation of about 220. There are three hurge townsmp of Featherston is situated at the 
hotels, a school-house, two churches, a base of the hill and the lower end of the 
court-house, post-office, telegraph station, valley.- The township is small, consisting 
and other public offices. The other build- of only a few scattered houses, with the 
ings include a bank and several stores, usual court-house, post-office, telegraph 
Oarlyle is the district head-quarters of the station, and hotels. The whole of the sur- 
Armed Constabulary, but so peaceful is rounding district consists of pastoral land, 
now the attitude of the Natives that only the country being open and level, with a 
twelve men riequire to be stationed there, little bush in some places. Two miles 
The scenery up the Patea Biver is very beyond Featherston is the Tauherenikau 
pleasing and diversified. The country con- Biver, which flows across, the valley into 
sists of ridges and valleys, with table land the Wairarapa Lake, a huge body of fresh 
at the top of the former, and some fiats of water, covering an area of about sixteen 
very rich agricultural land near the river square miles, very shallow, and nearly on 
bauk. From the top of one of these ridges, the same level as the sea. The next town- 
and looking southwards, a splendid view is ship is Greytown, seven miles from Feather- 
afibrded of the Whenuakura block and the ^ton. This is a prosperous township, con- 
country adjacent on thd Wellington side of taining about 120 houses, the popidation 
the river. Going a little inland, the country being estimated at 450. Its chief street 
presents the same features of flat-topped contains numerous handsome shops, hotels, 
ridces and valleys, with ' a back-ground ,of and private houses ; it possesses three 
bush, but behind that there are many open churches, a Government free school and a 
clearings. , ' private one, with court-house and other 

rp,^ rr™— .«« Tir.,^.«.«. public buildings. There are besides a lite- 

The Hutt akd Wairarapa. ^ instituteTwith large reading-room and 

Taking the City of Wellington again as library ; also a public halL A newspaper 

a starting-point, the next (Svision of the published in Greytown has a considerable 

Province to be described is the valley of circulation -throughout the valley. There 

the Hutt, so called after the river of that is abundance of good sawing bush in the 

name, which flows through it and discharges district, and five steam saw-mills, which 

itself into the upper portion of Wellington annually turn out a large quantity of timber, 

harbour. The Hutt "^ey is reached from a considerable portion being sent to Wel- 

Wellington by a road skirting the harbour, lington and even to the Middle Island, 

parallel with the railway mie now com- Totara piles for buildings, and telegraph- 

pleted. Passii^ the villages of Eaiwarra- poles of the same timber, are obtained in, 

warra and Ngahauranga, at the latter of leu^e quantities from the Wairarapa dis- 

which the rot^ branches off to the West trict. Flax is also manufiEkctured, and wool 

Coast, a few miles further on the Hutt largely grown, so that a very extensive 

bridge is reached, which, t(^ther with a carrying trade is concerned in the convey- 

smaU village, is situated at l£e lower part ance of these staple productions to Wd- 

'tf the valley. This village is a pretty lington, while large quantities of general 
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mercbandifle are brought back from the of the Wairarapa and East Coast districts 

city. will be opened up by a network of roads, 

Beyond Greytown, the road lies for some acting' as feeders to the main line leading ' 

little way through bush, but the rest of the from Masterton to the Gorge and West 

country in the direction of Carterton and Coast, and also to Napier on me east. This 

Masterton, the latter being eleven miles wiU ultimately be the route taken by the 

from Greytown, is open arable land, a good trunk railway line which, starting from 

deal of which is placed under crop. The Wellington, will traverse the Wairarapa, 

description of Greytown applies generally run through the Seventy-Mile Bush to the 

to the township of Masterton, except that Grorge, and thence proceed up the West 

the latter has less production of timber ; Coast, by way of Wanganui, to Taranaki 

but on the other hand agriculture is more and Auckland, 
extensively pursued. Carterton is a smaller 

township situated between Greytown and The Country bbtwbbn Mastbrtok and 

Mastertoa The trade and prosperity of Manawatu Gorge. 
Greytown are m a great measure, promoted 

by the custom of the stockowners and The main road line from Masterton to 

station hands of the lower valley* add in the ManAwatu Gorge runs in the first place 

the case of Masterton, the farmers of the through a. block of splendid bush land, 

Opaki plain are found liberal buyers at the containing about 45,000 acres/ of which a 

stores^ while the Government expenditure general description will afford a good idea 

in opening a road through the Seventy- of the whole of the countiy in this locality. 

Mile Bush, gives employment to the That portion of the block which lies in a 

Scandinavian labourerSf who obtain their northerly direction, consists of 14,000 acres 

supplies from the township. Two d^p6ts of first-class agricultural land, abundantly 

have been established for the reception of watered throughoulf by the Kopuaranga 

immigrants, one at Featherston and the Biver and numerous streamlets. The land 

other at Greytown. is moderately timbered, chiefly with red 

The township of Masterton is the centre pine, the bush being of an open character, 

of a flourishing small-farm district, and the This part of the block is specially adapted 

land being of excellent quality, the settlers, for a small-fEurm settlement Its abundance 

whose snug homesteads are to be seen in of level land, its rich soil and adequate 

every direction, are prosperous and well mpplj of timber and water, present aU the 

doing. The township is situated at the essential requisites of a good site for such a 

point of divergence of the roads to Castle purpose. Nor should it be forgotten that, 

rointand the Mjanawatu Gorge. stretching further north, there are from 

20,000 to 30,000 additional acres of level, 

Projeotxd Koads to open up the agricultural land of the same quality, and 

Country— Deboription of the IIand. presenting the ^me characteristics as that 

already described, which would afford ample 

Before describiiig the country between scope for the after extension of the small- 
Masterton and the Crorge, it may be stated fisurm settlements at first formed, 
that as the formation of eighty-one miles of That portion of the block situated on the 
district roads is cohtemplated, the whole of eastern side consists of 10,000 acres of un- 
the blocks of unsold Crown lands in the dulating country, timbered with red pine, 
Wairarapa and East Coast districts will matai, and occasionally white pine. The 
thus be rendered available for purchase, soil is of a Umestone fonnation and of ex- 
occupation, and settlement. The proposed cellent quality, equal, if not superior, to 
road line from Masterton to Alfredton will that of tne open, nat, bush land. The un- 
pass through good bush country across the dulating nature of the land would, how- 
Kangitumau ran^e, and thence through a ever, unfit a large portion of it for plough- 
clearing on the Wangaehu River, ultimately ing, and hence it ib more adapted for 
leading into a beautiful and fertile' valley, pastoral purposes. A mixed system of 
nine imles long by three-quarters of a mile agricultural and pastoral settlement, the 
broad, the land being of the very finest latter predominating, would be the most 
qualily. Another intended road, from suitable in this part of the block. The 
Alfredton to Castle Point will ope^ up a land is well watmd by numerous streams 
large tract of country ; while a thira fine branching from the Kopuaranga Biver. 
win effect the same object in the case of The remainder of the block, though some- 
the open lands lying under the eastern slope what more broken, is also suitable for 
of the Puketoi range. In brief, it may be pastoral purposes. It will be understood 
stated ihat by the end of 1875, the whole from the foregoing observations that the 
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greater portion of this block is admirably considerable extent of level country which 
ntted for special settlements, and that mucb is totally unknown to Europeans, and even 
of the land is of fine quality. It should to many of the Maories themselves. The 
also be borne in mind that, as the land road through the bush opens up about 
abutting on its southern boundaiy is already. 100,000 acres of good country. In the 
settled upon^ the location of additional centre of the bush the road skirts two 
population on the best portion of the block clearings, viz., Te Qawera and Tutaekara. 
would ultimately secure the settlement 6f Te Hawera contains about 200 acres of flat 
the countryin an unbroken line firomMaster- grassy land, and Tutaekara about 400 
ton to tiie Seventy-Mile Bush. The con- acres. 

templated railway Hue runs fromMasterton Having thus reached the Manawatu 
io the Seventy-Mile Bush, in an almost due Gorge from the eastern side, as has already 
northerly direction, through the centre of been done from the western, the general 
the blo^, over a country which presents description of. the Wellington Province is 
no engineering difEiculties whatever. The now complete, 
construction of this railway would prove of 

inestimable advantage to the proposed General Quality of Land, Ain> Condi- 
settlements in this block, as not only open- ^^^^ qj^ g^^ ^^ Public Land^ 

ing up a large area of valuable laiid, but 

al^ as affording the means of cheap and In order to descnbe the general quality 
expecUtious transit to the Wellington market of the unsold Crown lands in the Province, 
for the large amount of stock, produce, and it wHl be necessaiy to take the different 
timber which will ultimately be obtained districts separately, 
from the district in question. In the district on the left bank of the 

To the north of this block there is another Wanganui Eiver, the character of the 
valley, averaging about eight miles in country is that of a succession of table flats, 
breadth, whicn extends to the Hawke Bay separated from one another by gullies with • 
boundaiy of the Province, and consists of streams flowing through them. The flats 
fine open tawa bush, the land being in and their northern slopes are mostly covered 
some parts slightly undulating, but nowhere with fern or scrub, while the southern 
do the hills exceed 50 ft. in latitude. The slopes are generally wooded. The soil is, 
soil is of excellent quality, and abundantly for the most part, of 'good quality, though 
watered by numerous streams. The whole in some places the flats are replaced by 
of this open bush land is admirably narrow clay ridges with precipitate sides. 
adapted for the purpose of small-farm The Parae-Karetu block, situated between 
settlements. the Turakina and Eangitikei Bivers, con- 

From the summit of Mount Bruce a fine tains some very good fern land along the 
view can be obtained of the level, wooded, valley of the TuRikina, and extending some 
and undulating country which extends distance back from it over the low hills, 
from the saddle to the Manawatu Gorge, There is also some fine undulating fern and 
and. from the Tararua range far on towards grass land towards the north-east comer of 
the East Coast. That extensive forest land the block, and some- rich, flat, heavily- 
must embrace an area of at least 600 square timbered land in the valley of the Porewa. 
miles, which, now that it has been opened The remainder of this block is nearly all 
up by the main road Mne, will begin to be timbered, more or less heavily. The block 
occupied, and in course of time will sup- contains 46,000 acres, and ike soil varies, 
port a large population of industrious but its general character is good, and much 
settlers. of the knd is well suited for agricultural 

The road line &om Masterton through settlement, 
the Seventy-Mile Bush has been already In the Manawatu district there is still a 
opened up. Beyond the saddle, a point good deal of bush and some open land for 
eighteen iniles £rom JSIasterton, there is a sale. In the case of the former, the soil is 
large extent of level land of superior quality, of the richest quality, and in that of the 
extending to the gorge. The cream of this latter, the higher parts of the land are well 
country has been until lately in the hands adapted for &,ying-down in grass, while the 
of the Natives, the Gtovemment having low-lying portions will, after drainage, which 
only recently purchased it. The road is easily practicable, become valuable agri- 
crosses the gorge near tHe junction of the cultursA mrms. 

Tir&umea and Manawatu Bivers. Very . The large tract of country extending 
little is known about the Tiraumea valley ; along the west coast, in a southerly direo- 
but, judging from infirmation gathered tion from the Biver Manawatu to the 
frouNdtives, it is evident il^at there is a Vr.;ikanae^ and reaching back to th^ scmf 
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mit of the Tararua ranges, the purchase of auction, but not sold, can be taken up 

which the Government is at present nego- afterwards at the upset price for cash, 
tiating, may be said to include almost 

every variety of land. This tract has a What the Unsold Lands aeb 

coast line of fifteen miles, with a depth available for. 
iifland of from two to twelve miles. The 

land near the coast h light and sandy, but Most of the unsold agricultural lands in 

further back it graduidly changes into a the Wellington Province are weU adapted 

belt of fine, rich, level land, much of ^rhich for occupation by small fiaxm settlers. In 

is wooded, the timber being of valuable the case of the bush lands, the settler can 

quality. Towards the ranges the cbuntiy frequently add to his income by tiie sale of 

becomes more hilly, but nearly all of it is tlie timber for fendng and firewood, be- 

suitable for grazing. sides which, such land, when cleared and 

A large extent of land situated in the broken up, always produces a heavy crop. 

Seventy-Mile Bush, between Masterton A considerable portion of the bush, which 

and the Tararua raiu;e, will probably in a is being rapidly made accessible by roads, 

short time be open for sale. The timber would pay well to saw ; and as there is a 

and soil are both of cood quality, and the large and growing demand for timber, the 

land is nearly all leveL Three other blocks establishment of many additional saw-nulls, 

of land lying to the east of Masterton are which would a£ford employment to a con- 

of good qu£dity, consisting partly of bush siderable number of labourers, may be 

and partly of undulating open land. There shortly anticipated, 

is also a considerable extent of land, suit- Much of the open land produces large 

able for pastoral purposes, still available quantities of Native flax, and mills exist 

for sale, situated on the East Coast, towards in seversd parts of the Province for the 

the boundaiy of the Province. preparation of the fibre. With the ex- 

The conditions of sale of public lands ception of the purely p^toral country, 

may be briefly stated. nearly aU the hud in the Province is fitted 

The price of unproclaimed land generally for agricultural purposes, the bush land 

in the Province is 10s. an acre, the whole being the richest. The districts on the 

of the purchase-money having to be paid West coast, and in the vicinity of Master- 

at the time of making the application ; but ton in the Wairarapa, are suitable for 

land which, from its broken character or growing wheat, barley, and other cereals, 

for other reasons, is not deemed fit for as much as 60 bushels of wheat and 100 

agricultural purposes, may be classed by bushels of oats having been produced to 

the Waste Lands Board as pastoral land, the acre in the vicinity of Wanganui. 

and may be purchased as such, in blocks of Potatoes, turnips, beetroot, mangold wurzel, 

not less than 640 acres, at 7s. 6d. an acre, and every other description of English 

A considerable area of land in the vegetable production can be raised in 
Manawatu district has been set apart for abundance: In many parts of the Pro- 
sale on deferred payments. The price vince, the soil is well adapted for hop 
varies from £l to £2 an acre, and is pay- growing. All kinds of English fruits grow 
able by equal instalments extending over mxuriantly, as well as some of those which 
a period of five years, the .purchaser being require a milder climate. The cultivation 
required, within a period of two years, to of the vine is being carried on to a small 
erect a house on his selection, of not less extent in the vicinity of Wanganui, and 
than ;£10 in value, and to fence, t)r clear, excellent wine has for some years past been 
or crop, or lay down in grass, one-tenth made at the Boman Catholic mission station, 
part of the land. This scheme of selling sixty miles up the river. Figs and loqnats 
land on deferred payments has been very also grow abundantly in the same locality, 
successful, most of the sections having been 
taken up. Improved and Unimproved Lands in 

Other blocks of land, as they are sur- Private Hands, open por Sale. 
veyed and pegged out into sections, are 

from time to time put up for sale by public As a rule there is but little land, either 

auction, the upset price being usnaUy ;£l improved or unimproved, in this Ihrovince 

an acre for country lands, and propor- open for sale to persons of small capital, 

tionately higher prices for town allotments. When small holdings are parted with, they 

The purchaser at auction has to make an are generally purclmsed at a considerable 

I immediate payment of one-tenth of the advance on we original cost ; and in nearly 

purchase-money, and the balance at the all cases the price of land in private hands, 

end of a month. Any sections offered at erther improved or unimproved, is con- 

o 
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pidezablv higher than the price paid to the lington prices for export annexed. It is to 

Grown in the first instance. From jS3 to be noted that in the cafle of wool, flax, and 

£5 an acre is sometimes given for conntiy a variety of other articles, their value varies 

]^ds fenced bat not otherwise improved, much, according to the extent of tiie de- 

In other cases, from j^ to jS8 an acre has mand in the Bi^lish market. 

been obtwned. Persons of small cayital ^^j 8d. to 2s per lb. 

coming out to the Colon j would not, there- -^^^ (rhoimmm 

fore, find it prudent to pay such prices for ^j ^18 ^ ^22 ^n. 

knd m this Provmce, and the plan of ^^ £36 to £38 ,, 

purchasmg surveyed Crown lands at £1 an gheep skins 6d. to 2s. 6d. eSch. 

acre IS much more advisable. ^jdes 15s. to IBs. „ 

Ihpboyxd FABMa Butter (salt) 6d. to Is. per. lb. 

o -. „ ^, • Timber. 12b. to 22s. per 100 ft. 

SpeakiM generaUy, there are not many Furniture timbers 20s. to 30s. „ 

"improved" fiirms in this Provmce to be Preserved meats 

rented. In some of its settlements of older /^ ^^\ ^ ^^ ^^ 

date, Buch as Wanganui and the districts p^^ cattle...".!!!]! 20s. to 23^. per cwt. 

adjoining it, improved fenns occasionally .^^ gg ^ 158. each. 

come mto the market, and cwi be bought Horses...; £5 to £50 „ 

or l^ed with a right of purchase ; but as g^^.^ ^^^le 40s. to 60s. „ 

a rule such properties we not available for ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ to 9d. per lb. 

immigrante of moderate means, inasmuch Colonial ale M to £7 per hhcL 

as the Talue set upon them is necessarily potatoes £4 to £5 per ton. 

high. As has^ bewi ^eady said, new Cereals:— A limited quantity of wheat 

arrivals mtendmg to buy land find it ^^ ^^i ^ 1,^^ not by any 

usually b^t to purdiasefroni the Govern- ^^^ sufficient for local consumption, 

ment; and it may be added that those who '^ 

have tiie enterprise to commence their ^^ Industribs. 
career m the most outlying distncts, find 

such a course to be fsur the most advan- In addition to the industries already 

tageous in the end, as they pay only a very existing in the Province, there are several 

low price for their land at tne first, and it others which could with advantage be at 

rapidly increases in value, not only because once established, because there is abun- 

of the improvements made upon it, but dance of the raw material on the spot, and 

owing to the progress of the settlement the greatest fiei^ilities for its manufacture, 

itself in population and produqtion. Such, for example, would be the establish- 

It should, however, be understood that ment of miUs for the manufetcture of cloth, 
immigrants possessed of capital can either blankets, and woollen fabrics generally. In 
lease or buy improved farms or station pro- the wool-growing districts of the West 
perties, at such prices as would eilable them, Coast, in the vicinity of Wanganui, there 
by judicious management, to secure an ex- are several places whete the establishment 
cellent return for the money invested. The of such mills w:ould meet a recognized 
amount of capital required in such cases is want, and at the same time prove a profit- 
considerable, and the immigrant with from able enterprise. Flour-mills also either are 
£500 to £1,000 would fi^d it his best or will shortly be wanted in several locali- 
course to begin at the beginning — buy ties. In many districts admirably adapted 
Crown land and make an '^improved farm'* for wheat growing, the settlers stiU import 
for himself. There is no hardship involved their fiour at a heavy extra cost for land 
in settling upon land in the outlying dis- carriage ; but as agriculture is more pur- 
tricts of the Wellington Province. A&eady sued, wheat will be grown, and fiour-milb 
every necessary and many of the luxuries become necessary. 

of life have been brought within the reach The fiax industry, though already esta- 

of the settler in any part of it. In fact, the blished, is capable of large extension, and 

Province is now more or less a settled coun- there is no reason to doubt that when the 

try, with roads and bridges throughout its present low price obtained for the material 

length and breadth. in Great Britain has risen, many new milk, 

with the latest improvements in madiineiy, 

Chief Articles of Prodttctiok, and will be established and carry on a profitable 

THEIR General Value. ^^^^e. In many cases a rope manufectoiy 

might be added to the fiax-null with advan-* 

Subjoined is a list of the chief articles of tage and profit. This latter industry exists 

production in this Province, with the Wei- to a very sUght extent^ but there are many 
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openings for carrying it on in an extensive 

way, with the certainty of reaping a large Amount of Timbi9R, and thb Mbaitb of 

return. Hie mann&ctnre of woolpadcs, obtainimq it. 

sacking, and wrapping paper could be 

established with advantage in this Pro- Proportionately to its area, there is no 

yince. other Province in New Zealand which pos- 

The port of Wellington is well adapted sesses so large an acreage of valuable timber 

as a site for ship-buildinff operations, and as Wellington, or which affords equal fiBusili- 

the same may be said of Wanganui. This ties for obtaining it. In the eastern division 

industry was formerly pursued on a small of the Province, there is a block of land 

scale in Wellington, but of late it has fallen now opened up containing 14,000 acres of 

into neglect. At Wanganui the industry good sawing bush, chieflv red pine. This 

is about to be established. bush is accessible by road frpm.Masterton. 

The manufacture of preserved meats has Stretching north from this block, l^ere are 
been commenced with success, but this 80,000 acres of similar bush ; while t^e 
industry will in time admit of large expan- extensive forest, plain, or undulating coun- 
sion. As the Wellington Province is capa- try which extends to the Manawatu Gorge, 
ble of producing enormous quantities of and from the Tarama range towards me 
fruit, the manufcusture of jellies, jams, and East Coast, must contain nearly six hundred 
preserves would undoubtedly prove a re- s<]^uare miles of valuable country, covered 
munerative industry. Large cheese fao- with sawing timber. This bush is accessible 
tones, on the American co-operative system, on the western side of the Province from 
might be profitably established in the coun- Palmerston and the Gtorge. As has already 
try districts, the great richness of the been stated in the general description of 
pastures insuring an ample supply of the the Province, Palmerston, the centre of the 
finest milk. The establishment of many bush country in that quarter, is connected 
other industries would prove remunerative, with Foxton, the sMppmg port, by a tram- 
For instance, the cultivation of beetroot for way which conveys the timber to the vessels 
the manufacture of sugar or spirits there- for shipment. A good road also opens the 
from, would, in the opinion of competent bush country to the Gorge and thence 
judges, be a very profitable industry. A through to Masterton. Practically, then, 
Joint Committee of both Houses of Parlia- this bush country, with its almost inex- 
ment reported favourably, in 1871, on a haustible supply of timber, has been made 
proposal that the Government should aid a accessible, but the construction of the rail- 
Company in acquiring a block of land in way will open it up more completely. The 
the Colony for the purpose of growing beet export of sawn timber from the Wairarapa 
and manu&cturing sugar, and should give and the Upper Manawatu to the city of 
a bonus for the production of the first 250 Wellington and other places, will in the 
tons of sugar. It was then suggested that future be large. The timber consists chiefly 
a block of 3,000 acres would be required, of totara, matai, rimu, kahikatea, and rata, 
and that about 200 skilled labourers from The saw-mills throughout the districts men- 
Germany, with their families, should be tioned produce largely, but the demand for 
introduced to carry on the cultivation and timber is so great that many times the 
manufacture. present number could be established with 

At Island Bay, three miles from the city advantage, 
of Wellington, there is a splendid opening Timber exists in greater or less quantity 

for a fishery and fish-curing establishment, in various parts of the back country on the 

This was tried on a small scale some time West Coast ; while the open stretch of land 

ago, but was partially abandoned for want along the coast between Wanganui and 

of capital on the part of the projector. The Patea has a background of forest which will 

fish procurable along the coast and in the be opened up as roads are made into the 

Straits are warehou, moki, butter-fish — all interior. Scarcely sufficient is known of 

which are good for curing — also hapuku, this country to judge of the commercial 

ling, and rock cod. The number of fish to value of its timber ; but the bush further 

be caught is practically unlimited, and the north to the rear of Mount Egmont, which 

curing process can be cheaply accomplished, is now being opened up by the formation 

The local demand for the cured fish has of the mountain road to New Plymouth, 

always much exceeded the supply — ^when contains much good sawing timber, 
such supply existed ; and were the enter- The districts previously described will, 

prise to be established on a large scale, any however, aJSbrd an abundant supply of 

amount of the cured article could be dis- timber, both for building purposes and for 

posed of elsewhere. public works, for many years to come, 

o 2 
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beside furnishing a large quantity for in operation, employ a considerable number 

export to the Middle Island, in the shape of hands, principally boys, who receive 

of railway sleepers, piles, and telegraph wages ranging from 10s. to ^1 per week, 

poles. wim food. At present, however, most of 

.iu.x«j,».^^««M ^^ g^^^ There are several rope-walks, the 
No mineral discoveries of importance one at Ototoho, near Waitotara, being the 
have been made in the Wellington Pro- largest. In the city of Wellington and its 
vince ; but it is not therefore to be con- unmeo^te vicinity there are five feUmon- 
cluded that the Province is deficient in geries and two tanneries, one of the latter 
such means of wealth, as those parts of it employing sixteen or eighteen hands. There 
where it is most reasonable to expect that are likewise several fellmongeries at Wan- 
metals and minerals of economic value will ganuL Boat-building on a small scale is 
be found, are the least known. Coal is carried on at Wellington and Wangannl 
known to exist in the Upper Wanganui ; Soap-making is also pursued in Wellington 
and gold has been found there, but whether and Wanganui ; and in the former place 
it exists in payable quantities yet remains bone-dust is manufiictured by machineiy. 
to be ascertained, as the Tuhua country. The brewing industry is largely carried on 
where there is the greatest probability of in the Wellmgton Province, 
a gold-field being discovered, is in the 

hands of the Natives, who have liitherto The Kinds op Labour in Dbmand. 
declined to allow the country to be pros- j^ ^y^^ country districts of the Province, 
pected. In the south-eastern parts of the ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^ labourers, shepherds, stock- 
Province— notably withm a few miles of ^^^^^ ploughmen, fencers, sheep-shearers, 
the city of Welhngton, at Terawiti—the carpenters, blacksmiths, sawyers, and mar- 
country has been prospected at different ^^^ j^g ^^^ ^^ farm and dairy work, 
times, and small Quantities of the precious ^^tain employment immediately, and are 
metal discovered, but no payable field. largely inquired for. In the Upper Mana- 
There are extensive hmestoneclife m watu district, good bushmen, axemen, and 
the neighbourhood of the Manawatu Gorge, gawyers are especiaUy wanted. In the 

Mills and Factories. *o^^». ^^^ *^® ^® extension of buUding 

operations, carpenters, bncklayers, painters. 

Although manufacturing industries in plumbers, &c., are in demand ; while, owing 

the Province of Wellington are as yet in to the large extent of public work being 

their infancy, yet within the last, few years carried on in the shape of roads, railways, 

considerable progress has been made in and bridges, there is ample employment 

that direction. In the city of Wellington, for unskilled labour. Good shoemakers and 

one large iron foundry employs from 36 to tailors do . well in the towns. A limited 

40 hands on the average, and other smaller number of pattern-makers, boiler-makers, 

establishments of the same kind exist. In moulders, and mechanical engineers are also 

the town of Wanganui there is also a foun- required. Blacksmiths who can shoe do 

dry. Saw-mills are becoming numerous in well in any part of the Province. Female 

the Province, and already turn out a large domestic servants are wanted in all parts 

quantity of sawn timber. These mills are of the Province ; and those possessed of 

at work in the Upper Hutt, the Wairarapa, previous experience are certain to obtain 

the Upper Manawatu district, the Middle permanent situations at high wages. 

Eangitikei district, and in one or two places It maty be said, as the result of inquiries 

north of Wanganui. As the demand for made on the spot, that tiie demand for 

sawn timber is great, and the supply of labour is everywhere very great, and that 

bush country unlimited, there are good the supply as yet has been entirely insuffi- 

openings for the establishment of new saw- cient. Any man acquainted with a trade 

mills. Most of these mills are worked by which is pursued here to any extent, can at 

steam power. Th^re are two steam saw- once find remunerative employment. The 

mUls in the city of Wellington, where the essential thing is, that the new comers 

manufacture of doors, sashes, &c., is carried should be able to do some one or more 

on upon an extensive scale. In the same things well, the doing of which is required 

place there is a steam flour-milL There in the Province, 

are two flour-nulls in the town of Wan- -^ _.- 

ganui, three at Rangitikei, and four in the ■^'^^ ^^ Wages. 

Wairarapa; some driven by steam, and As the result of careful inquiries insti' 

some by water power. On the West Coast, tuted by the writer in every part of the 

there are about ten flax-mills, which, when Province, it has been found that a singular 
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equality in the rates of wages prevails Province. If a married conple is engaged 

throughout the country districts. As a on a farm or station, they share in the 

rule, skilled mechanics get higher wages in comfort and abundance of the house, with- 

the chief town, but this is more than conn- out restriction. If an unmarried form 

terbaJanced by the advantages possessed labourer is working for a small fanner, he 

by tiie mechanic settled in the country usually sits at the same table with his 

for investing his savings profitably, and master and mistress ; if employed on a 

quickly gettmg into business on his own large fiurm, or on a station, he lives with 

account The following may be taken as the other men, who all take iheir meals in 

the current rates : — the kitchen of their employei^s house, or in 

Maxried couples, £50 to ;fi70 per annum, a Bepaf**® building. These meals are abun- 

and found. ^^^ ^ quantity, and provided entirely 

Farm labourers, £40 to £60 per annum, wittiout reference to rations. Beef, mutton, 

and found ®^^ pork, wheaten bread, potatoes, vege- 

Carpenters, 12s. per day. **^^?' f^ ^ butter, and che^e are the 

BlaSwmiths, ;L0s: to !&. per day. H'^^ir'^P^!? ""V ^^'^«^™*^^ "J^^^.J? 

Brickkyers, 10s. a day. Ju® ^''^^'J. "^iS'^^.'^ * ^T^f^v \'*^ 
Paintera lis a day P^' *^ stmted diet to which he has 

Sawyers^ 8s. 6d. to lis 6d. ner 100 ft ^®° accustomed at home, tiie agricultural 

/w««%:JL -i ->-^-. _ ' rjf flt% J. fiA labourer will find himself in a veritable 

ftS^ an average wage of from £3 to £4 j^^of G^n. 

Fencers earn from £2. 10s. to £3. 10s. 

per week, working by the piece. Provincial Public Works in Progress, 
Sheep-shearers, 20s. per 100. ^n ukslt to be Commenced during 

iioad labourers, 6s. to 8s. a day. 

Good ploughmen, 25s. a week. ™ ^^^ ^^ ^» ™^ "^^ 

Shoemakers, 10s. a day. ^ _ , _.^. . ^, ^ , ^ 

Tailors £3 to £3 10s a week "^ addition to the Greneral Government 

Journeymen bakers, £2. 10s.' to £3 per Public works connected with railwam roads, 

^eek. and bridges,, which are either already gomg 

Tanners lis. a day. ^^ ^' are contemplated in this Province, 

Saddlers 10s' a day and the current ^Provincial works now in 

Pattern - makers, boUer - makers, and co^^e.^f execution, there will be numerous 

moulders, 10s. to 14s. a day. exte^ive and important public works exe- 

Millwright? 12s a day cuted by the Provmaal authorities withm 

Labourers in Bt;>res, £2 to £2. 10s. a the next two or three years. It is proposed 

^eek. to expend on roads for the openmg up of 

Female domestic servants, 9s. to 16s. per ^^™ ^^ ?* P!!?f ^* unoccupied, no less 

week, and found a sum than £90,000, as soon as the neces- 

Barmaids, £62 to £75 per annum, and ^ ^""^ '^^^%t!S^^\}T^^^ "^^j^ 

found. *^ ' a further sum of £30,000 will be expended 

First-daas hotel cooks, £2 a week, and J? ^"^S^ ^° ^\ east and west coasts of 

found. t^® Provmce. A system of roads is m 

In the Upper Manawatu district, the course of beine consteucted, to lead to and 

average eamiS^ of the sawyers working in ?P«? %^^ valuable land recently acciuired 

the bSsh are ;^ a week ; md such of the ^ ^« ^^?^4^ block, situated inknd 

Danes and Scandinavians (who, in their ?V^5 Turakma River. An entirely new 

own conntnr. wmild prth i^rohahlv nulv a Mil«id line of road, fifty miles long, from 




of timber. At Rangitikei, there is a great Jf> "^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ necessary surveys have 

want of married couples for farms anf sta- ^«®^ ^TP]?**^!^ ""^n^l "" i \^ 

tions, and they can command from £70 to ^% ^,^\^,^^ ^I^X^^'^'a 

£100 a year, iid found. avoiding the Paikakaxiki hill. Bridges are 

In the Wairarapa district, the demand ^ ^ <^^*^cted ^ss the Rangitikei, 

for aU kinds of colmtry labour is as great Manawatu, phau, Wajkawa, Otaki, and 

as on the West Coast. ^ WaikanaeRivers, on the same coast 

In the Wairarapa, and on the East Coast, 

m -El TTT •mr roadsopeninsupcommunicatiouwithCastle 

The Food of Woekiko Met. p^j^^. ^^ ^^ ,^^908, to large blocks of 

In scarcely any instance is the system of land in the eastern division of the Province, 
allowing rations pursued in the Wellhigton are to be formed ; also a zoad from Tinui 
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to Alfindton and the Faii^-Mile Baali ; nmi^ liodaa Is bailftk and in the coone o! 
and aooUiflr from Masleitan to Alfredton, a year or two this haid-woridngBetder finds 
thfoofl^ Wangaehn. Some foitlier woik in himself in possession of a eomfortable fasm, 
oompfotion of the lower Tallej load is also The system of selling small surveyed see- 
to be dona Bridges will be erected over tions A agricoltDial Smd, varying from 40 
the Bnamahnnga, Tanern, Kanmjngi, Ab- to 200 acres each, on defened payments, 
bott's Greek, and the Waidiine Rivers. idiidi ezists in this Province, nolds out 

It is possible that there will be a oon< many advantages to settlers of the class 
sidemble expenditnrs in widening and jnst described, as they can thns obtain five 
deepening the Wanganni River, and in years' credit and no interest is chaiged. 
providing whaifiige accommodation there ; The small fiumer coming out to the Pro- 
both of which works will involve the vince and starting from a higher level than 
employment of a considerable amount of the labourer, throogh being possessed of a 
labour. little capital, may look fonnird to becoming 

These important pnblic works by nomeans the owner of many broad acres, and under 
include all the sources of employment to any circumstances will never need, to dread 
immigrants which this Province will for **^ the rent day." 

sever^ years afford. The railway to be The meclumic in this Province not only 
constructed by the General Government earns much higher wi^es than in Great 
from Wellington to the Waiiarapa, and Britain, but he also finck abundant oppof- 
thence by the Mauawatu Gorge to the West tunities for employing his savings with ad- 
Goast and Wanganui — ^portions of which vantage ; and with h^ energies unfettered, 
are already in huid — wUl involve the em- the clever artisan is almost certain to carve 
ployment of a large amount of labour ; out his way to the position of a master 
while it must inevitably follow that the workman and employer of labour. As 
opening up of new country by making the Province progresses, many opportunities 
main roads will necessitate the construction are afforded for the establishment of new 
of numerous district roads and bridges by industries, and in the majority of cases it is 
the local Highway Boards. found that the men who avail themselves 

Besides tnis, the Municipal Corporation of such opportunities are practical artizans, 
of Wellington contemplate reclaiming a who having, by dint of economy, saved 
large area of land from the Te Aro end of money, are thus enabled to embark upon 
the harbour, while another extensive work enterprises which result in the acquisition 
of reclamation at the Thomdon end, on part of a competence for themselves and their 
of which it is proposed to erect new Govern- families, 
ment ofilces, is aueady in progress. To reap these benefits in full the newly- 

Altogether, the Wellington Province can arrived iomiigrant should be pr^tared to 
offer abundant employment to those who leave the town and seek his fortune in the 
may make it their future home. newer settlements which exist throughout 

the Province. It is true that certain classes 
A^«^.*T-,*««- ^«««»«^ ,«r m,x« -D^^^T^T^™ o^ mechanics could only find profitable 

ADYANTAOES offered by the JtRGVINCE 1 xAxi.' j.j»xi- 

" T^ »*»^»' employment at theur own trades m the 

TO Labourers, Mechanics, ahd towns, and in such cases it would of course 
Shall Farmer& be advisable that they should remain there. 

But in the case of the great body of imnii- 
Tfae working man of whatever class, grants, farm labourers, station hands, road 
whether he be road labourer, farm servant, Eibourers, carpenters, bricklayers, black- 
er skilled artizan, who emigrates from Great smiths, &&, it will be found that they will 
Britain to the Wellington Province, does do better by settling either in the country 
so with the certain prospect of rising some or in some of the numerous little villages 
steps in the social ladder within a com- scattered over it, than by remaining in or 
paratively brief period, if he chooses to near the town. Higher wages for skilled 
exercise ordinary industry and frugality, artizans and mechanics maysometims be 
The farm or station hand, with his high obtained in the town, but the country offers 
wages and food provided besides, can easSy other and greater advantages. In the first 
save enough in two or three years to enable place, greater economy can be practised 
him to purchase a small quantity of land and m the country. The cost of the chief 
settle upon it. The progress made by such necessaries of life, such as bee^ mutton, 
a man is gradual but sure. He fences his potatoes, vegetables, &c. is less than in the 
land, and if it be open country, can at once towns ; while to the married man with a 
bum off the fern and sow it in grass. Then family, the opportunities afforded of keep- 
a few sheep or stock are pli^ed on it, a ing cows^ &c ; and growing vegetables 
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woodexfally redaoe the domestio ezpendi- inasmuch as periodical aaction «al6s are 
tnie. Tlus being the case, the conntcy held there, the prices thus obtained may be 
labourer or mechtmio soon sayes money ; said to rede all over the adjoining districts, 
bit by bit he acquires property, which The price of fieurm stock varies slightiv in 
quickly increases in value with the progress different parts of the Wairarapa. AtGrey- 
of the settlement ; until in a few years the town milch cows are quoted at £6 and 
country village has developed into a bus- upwards, while at Masterton they range 

. 'tling, prosperous little town, and he finds from £6 to £12. . Common hacks fetch an 
himself a comparatively rich man, with average price of £6 at Greytown. At the 
numerous comforts around him, partly same place, store cattle, two years old, sell 
owing to his own exertions and partly for ;£2. 10s. eadi; over that age, £Z, Fat 
owing to that general advance whidi has sheep bring 8s. to 16s., and or(mary, 6s. to 
been made by the district in which he has lOs., at Masterton. 
cast his lot Many of jthe now wealthy 

settlers in this Province have thus risen Pricks ot the Ordtkart NECBSflARiss 
from smaU beginnings. . of Lifr 

In England, the labourer or operative 
who puts his small savings into a bank, can In the country districts, the price of 
only at best look forward to the dreary flour is 18s. to 19s. per 100 lb. ; potatoes, 
prospect of accumulating a shilling or two 3s. to 5si per cwt. ; tea, 3s. to 3s. 6d. per lb. ; 
a week, and in the end of having a few sugar, 6d. to 7d. per lb. ; butter, according 
pounds to his credit. He is thus almost to season, varies from 6d. to Is. Beef, 
without hope, and in many cases ceases to mutton, and potatoes are usually to be 
persevere in an effort which only leads to obtained at lower rates in the country 

' such meagre results. In New Zealand, and than in the town, a larger quantity being 
notably in the Wellington Province, the taken at one purchase ; but, on the other 
case is entirely different. The sentiment of hand, articles which require land or water 
hope is stimulated to an extraordinary de- carriage, such as tea^ sugar, flour, and 
gree. Every pound saved represents the gener^ groceries,, are usually about 10 per 
means of makin|^ some small investment, cent, h^her in the country than in the 
which ere long wiU become reproductive, so town. Ci the capital town of the ProviQce, 
that the sober and industrious man g^ on, all articles of ordinary clothing average 
not merely because he puts by a portion ot 15 to 20 per cent above Engli^ prices; 
his earning, but because the small invest- in the country, the increase is about 30 per 
ments he is thus enabled to make, rapidly cent. 

increase in value, and lay the foundation of The following are the retail prices in the 
his ultimate prosperity. dly of Wellin^n : — 

^ « « Beef from Id. to 4d. per lb. 

Prices of Farm Stock. Mutton ... „ 3d. to 4d. „ 

AtWanganui, which is the centre and . Pork ... ... 6d.perlb. 

shipping port of a large gracing and sheep- Veal 6d. „ 

prooncing country, and from which port Lamb -38. to 4s. per quarter. 

shipments of cattle are made to Auckland Flour, 2d. per lb. or 16s. per 100 lbs. 
and the Middle Island, the prices of sheep Potatoes vary according to season, from 
and other stock vary accordmg to demand 4s. to 6s. per cwt 

and season, always feJling after shearing. Onions, scarce, 2d. per lb. or lOs. per 
Fat wethers, weighing 60 lb. average from cwt. 

9s. to 16s., reachnig uieir highest value in Cauliflowers, 2s. to 4s. per doz. according 
October. Cattle average from 16s. to to supply, and 4d. and 6d. each retail. 
18s. 6d. per cwt, say from £b to £6. 10s. a Cabbages, 2d. each. ' 
head, fetching the best prices in August and Butter, 6d. to Is., according to season. 
September. Tea, from 2s. to 3s. per lb. 

At Marton, in the Upper Rangitikei, Sugur, coarse 4jd., fine 6jd. to 6d. per lb. 

• horses four years old were lately selling at • Coffee, Is. 6d. to Is. 8d. per lb. 
£30 apiece ; heavy draught horses, broken Bice, 3d. to 4d. per lb. 
to harness, £60 ; milch cows, £6 to £12 ; Barley, 4d. per lb. 
steers, two years old, £3 to £4 ; bullocks. Cheese, from 8d. to Is. per lb. 
four years old, £b to £6; draught oxen. Bread, 3d. to 4d. per 2 lb. loaf. 
£10 to £16; sheep, 8s. to 16s., according Soap, 4d. to 6d. per lb., according to 
to quality. quality. 

Marton is the largest inland centre of Candles, Is. per lb. 
population for the Bangitikei district, and Imported jama, preserves, and oilmen's 
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stores of eveiy description, are about 30 per sittings tor abont 600. It is the cliiirch of 

cent, above English retail rates. the Bight Beyerend Dr. Bedwood, Bomaa 

Ironmongeiy, holloware, &c., are con- CSatholic Bishop, who is assisted in his 

siderably h^her than English prices, owing ministrations by the Beverend Fathers 

to the heavy cost of freight, &c. Petit Jean and Goniniins. A church, called 

St. Maiy of the Angels, has been built at 

EoGLESiAsncAL OBGANizATioir AHD Peo- Te Aro, for the accommodation of the 

VISION FOE BeligTious Obdinahcbs. ^™^ Cathdic inhabitants of that part of 

the city, its minister being the Beverend 

TheWellingtonProvinceaffordsabandant Father CBeilly. There are eight Sisters 

provision for religious ordinances ; and the of Mercy connected with St. Mary*s Oon- 

emigmnt, to whatever denomination he may vent, Thomdon. They conduct a first-class 

belong, need be under no apprehension boarding school at the convent; and they 

that he will be deprived of those fadlities have charge of '' The Providence,*' a board- 

for religious instruction and worship to ing school for Jiiaori children, as well as of 

which he has been accustomed in the old a numerously-attended day-school in the 

country. Comfortable, and in many cases Te Aro district of the city, 
handsome, churches and chapels have been The Wesleyans possess three churches, 

erected in all the towns ; while in outlying one at Thomdon and two at Te Aro, the 

districts, where the population is too sparse handsomest and most commodious being in 

to support a clergyman, occasional services Maimers Street^ the three famishing sitting 

are held in school-houses, by clergymen accommodation for 1,300 persons. The 

visiting the districts for the purpose, the Primitive Methodists have erected twe 

same building being used by various deno- churches, with sitting room for 500. The 

minations. So rapid, however, is the pro- Presbytmans have a church in Willis 

gress of settiement, that such makeshift Street, under the pastoral care of the Bev. 

services only last for a year or two, by J. Paterson; and a congregation of the 

which time the numbers of at all events one Church of Scotiand, under that of the 

of the religious denominations become Bev. J. Ogg, possess a building on Lamb- 

sufficientiy numerous to erect a church ton Quay, near the centre of the town. 

and enable a clergyman to settie in- the The Congregfitionalists, Baptists, Plymouth 

locality. Brethren, and the Jews have each built 

There are perhaps few towns in the themselves suitable places of worship. 
United Kingdom of the size of Wellington The town of Wanganui and the surround- 

which afford church sitting accommodation ing country, especially that lying to the 

for so large a proportion of the inhabitants, south, is unusufdly well supplied with the 

It contains fifteen churches and chapels, means of religious ordinances. There are 

belonging to ten denominations, namely : — in the town four churches, belonging to the 

The Episcopalians, Boman Catholics, Wes- Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, l£e Me- 

leyans. Primitive Methodists, Presbyterians, thodists, and the Boman Catholics, the 

Church of Scotland, Congregationalists, lakgest being the Presbyterian, a fine 

Baptists, Plymouth Brethren, and Jews. Gothic buildmg, seated for about 600, and 

The members of the Catholic Apostolic presided over by the Beverend John 

Church also constitute a small congregation, Elmslie, M. A. Tlie Episcopal Church, of 

which meets in -a private house. which the Beverend T. E. Tudor is the 

The principal place of worahip belonging clergyman, is seated for 300. A handsome 

to the Episcopalians is the Thomdon chapel has recently been erected by the 

Cathedral, a building capable of seating 600 Methodists, capable of accommodating 300 

or 700 persons, and naving a small p^ of persons. The Boman Catholic Church is 

beUs, a rare thing in a New Zealand church, seated for 220. In the districts north of 

It is the diocesan church of the Bishop of Wanganui, up to Patea, religious services 

Wellington, the Bight Beverend Dr. Had- are held at interval by the town dergy- 

field, me incumbent of the parish (St man; and the same may be said in the 

Paul's) being the Bev. Mr. Harvey, M.A. case of the district extending ten miles 

St. Peter's Church ia situated at the sou^ of Wanganui and the same distance 

opposite or Te Aro end of the town, and up the river. In the principal part of 

contains sitting accommodation for about the latter district — Matarawa — two small 

600 persons. The Venerable Archdeacon churches have been erected, one of which 

Stock, B.A, is the officiating clergyman, is occupied by the Presbyterians, the 

The Boman Catholic Cathedral (St. Mary's) other by the EpiscopaUans and Methodists 

is built on a commanding site at Thomdon, unitedly. In Turakina, fifteen miles south 

and is a handsome Gk)t£ic stiticture, with of Wanganui, there is another Presbyterian 
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Cbnrch, nnder the Bererend John Boss, to exceed £1 for any namber of children in 
and also a small Boman Catholic chapel, one family. 

the latter being yisited occasionally by the The expenses of the educational system 
incumbent in town. At Marton, there are chiefly maintained by means of a pro- 
are three churches, Episcopalian, Presby- perty tax of one halfpenny in the pound on 
tenan, and Methodist, which enjoy the the actual value of all property. Large 
ministrations of the Beverend Mr. Towgood, educational reserves of land have also been 
theBeverend Mr. Stewart, and theBeverend made, from which, ultimately, the Board 
Mr. Beeves. There is a Presbyterian church will derive a considerable income, 
also in each of two districts adjoining A sound elementary English education of 
Marton, known as Western and Upper a strictly undenominational character is 
Bangitikei. In Lower Bangitikei, the only given in uie Government schools. Beligious 
clergyman as yet in the field is the Beverend instruction of an unsectarian kind is given 
James Doull ^Presbyterian), who has a neat eveiy day during the first half hour of the 
little church in one part of the district, but school attendance, but it is optional with 
conducts services in the public hall in the the parents whether the children attend 
town. Li the rising townships of Manawatu, during that period, 
small churches have been built. At Grey- There are fifty-nine Government schools 
town, in the Wairarapa, there are three at present open throughout the Province, 
places of worship, belonging respectively and seven others on the point of being 
to the Episcopalians, Wesleyans, and Boman opened. A staff of seventy teachers and 
Catholics ; and at Masterton there are Epis^ assistants, male and female, do the work of 
copalian and Presbyterian churches. The instruction, at salaries ranging from £100 
population at the Hutt possesses eleven to £266 per annum. The number of chil- 
churches and chapels, three belonging to dren at present attending these Government 
the Episcopalians, an equal number to the schools is 2,812. Although the existing 
Wesleyans, two to the Boman Catholics, means of education are imidequate to re- 
two to the Primitive Methodists, and one quirements, this evil is about to be remedied, 
to the Presbyterians. The country districts as it is proposed to devote £9,000 to the 
nearer Wellington, £[aTori,Makara, Johnson- erection of school-houses and teachers' 
ville, and Porirua, are all well supplied in residences. 

this way. Li addition to the above there are nume- 

rous private schools both in Wellington and 
The Eougational System. Wanganui, as well as in some of the country 

districts ; while the Wellington College and 

The educational system in operation in Grammar School affords the means of ob- 
tlus Province may be very briefly explained, taining a higher class of education than can 
Under an Act of the Provincial Council, be had in tiie Government free schools, to 
passed in 1871, the Province was divided which latter scholarships are given each 
into ten districts, and a central Education year. It may be said, on the whole, that 
Board formed, composed of ten inembers, within a very brief period the educational 
being one representative from each district. &cilities afforded in tnis Province wiU be t>f 
The of&ce of the Central Board is in Wei- the most satisfiEU^toiy kind, 
lington, the secretary to the Board (who is 

also a member of it) being entrusted with Charitable and Benevolent 

the general administration of the business Institutions. 

connected with the working of the system. 

In addition to the secrete^, there is an The only organization of the kind which 
Inspector of Schools, who makes periodical exists in the Province is the Wellington 
examinationsjof the schools throughout the Benevolent Institution, which is incorpo- 
Province. rated under an Act of the Wellington 

The schools are open free to all children Provincial Council Its members consist of 
between the ages of five and fifteen years, no all subscribers of not less than 10s. per 
fees being clurged. There is, however, a annum, and all donors of £10. Five mem- 
capitation tax of five shillings per head bers are nominated by His Honour the 
(payable by the parents) on all Children Superintendent. 

between the aces stated who attend the The business ofthe Institution is managed 
Government schools, or who, while not so by a Committee consisting of a Chairman 
attending^ are not being educated else- and Treasurer, Hon. Secretary, and a con- 
where. Children beii^ e£icated at private siderable number of members, including the 
schools are exempted from the operation of clergy of nearly all the different denomina- 
this capitation tax. Such tax is in no case tions. 
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The funds of tiie Sooiety aie made im bj lies, yet the frugal settler need not bo long 
YolontaiY subscriptions, «nd in oases oi dis- subjected to this ineonvenience. Through- 
tress, relief is giTen in money, or by pay- oat the ProTinee, Building Societies, 
Dient of rent, or by an order on a store- upon the model of similar institutions at 
keeper for proyisions. Each case is carefully home, but altered in detail so as to suit th^ 
inquired into before relief is given. Belief drcumstanoes of the Colony, have been 
is, however, given to P^pld of all re- established, and furnish a ready means to 
ligious denoininations. The general pro- the working man of erecting a house for 
sperity enjoyed by all classes of the com- himself, and thus avoiding tne necessity of 
niunify renders the occurrence of cases re- paying rent. A member of such a Society 
quiring charitable relief comparatively few ; usually pays 5s. a share per month until Ke 
BtiU, some such do arise, and in those desires to borrow, and he then pays 10s. per 
instances the Benevolent Institution does share per month for eVery £hO borrowed, 
much good. The amount expended by the which, with the original subscriotion, nukes 
Society in relief during 1873 was j£300. 166. per share per montii, untu the loan is 
. An annual vote for charitable purposes is paid off. For mstance, supposing a man is 
made by the Provincial Council, the ex- occupying a fouivroomed cottage, for vhicli 
penditure of which is left to the Inspector he is paying 12s. a week rent. He saves 
of Police, acting undei^ the control <^ the £bO, and buys a piece of land large enougli 
Besident Magistrate. Cases of distress for a site for a cottage. He then joins a 
calling for ruief, which come before the Building Society, t^es shares, and borrows 
BesidsQt Magistrate can be dealt with out £160 from it upon ike security of the 
of this fund, with the consent of the Pro- land and the house to be erected, and builds 
vindal Gh>vermnent. . hifngalf a cottage. The payments to the 

Society will amount toabout£2. 68. amonth ; 

HonsB Bent nr Towns and Cost of and in thtf course of seven years the whole 

Erecting Cottaobs in the Country. ^^K principal and interest, iriU have bem 

paid, and the house and land become his 

The large accession which has been made own property, free from all charge, while 

to the population of the city of Wellington during tiiat period he will have actually 
within the last year, has caused houses of had to pay a less sum per month to the 

every description to become scarce, and Builddng Society than he would have had 

rents to rule high. An (»dinaiy fooi^ to pay as rent to a landlord. The method 

roomed cottage may be had at from 9s. to of working just illustrated was that of the 

128. a week ; cottages of the same size, but Wellington Mutual Investment Society, 

of a superior kind, at lis. to 168. Comfort- In the dty of Wellington there has been 

able six-roomed houses, in good situations, a succession of Building Societies, all of 

range from X40 to £60 a year, and larger tiiem equally successful There are at pre- 

estabUshments from j^O to jglOOL These smt. three in existence — two recently 

rates also prevail in WanganuL started, and the other of rather older date, 

In the country districts^ the cost of erect- called the Wellington, Trust, Loan, and 
ing cottases varies according to locality and Investment Company (Limited). The 
the supply of timber. In the Pdmerston latter, however, as its name imports, ex- 
district, where timber is plentifnl, a rough tends its operations over a wider area than 
two-roomed cottage (induding a brick is usually covered by a BuOding Society, 
chimney) could be built for about £^. It has a capital of jiSlOO,000, divided into 
Speaking generally, the cost of a four^ 10,000 shares of ;^10 eack This Company 
roomed cottage, of a plain kind, in the owes its orifinn to the Wellington Mutual 
country districts, would be about £70. A Investment Society, which <:arried on the 
ootta^ of the same size, but of a better operations of an ordinary Building Society 
deecnption, lined, papered, and fitted witii for nine years in a highly successful 
the ordinary conveniences, would cost jgl60; maimer, and then transferred its business 
and one rather larger, £SXXK The cost in to the Trust and Loan Company. The 
town would be about ihe same. The prices numerous benefits which the Mutual In- 
of erecting cottages in the towns has of late vestment Society bestowed upon the corn- 
much increased, owing to the very high munity, may be judged of by the £Mst that 
wages of carpenters, painters, and brick- daring the period mentioned, a sum ex- 
layers, and the rise in the price of timber, ceeding £836,000 passed tloough its bask 

•D„^^,«^ g ^ aooount, madi of whidi was advanced in 

BunDiHO S0CIBTIE8. g^^^ ^^^^ ^ membem for buiWingpnr. 

Although the high rents for houses in poses. One of the other newly-^nrted 
towns are heavily felt by people with fiami- aasodations alluded to is called the Wei- 
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• 

lington Building Society. Its objects axe Tbara an thl<ee Land and Boildin^ So- 
to enable its membero to paxoha«e fireehold oietieg at Wanganoi The Wanganui and 
properties either in town or coontiy, by Raogitikei Land and Building Society was 
means of monthly contribntiQna ; to enable established in January, 1868, and will 
pvrsons possessed of land to ereot buildings terminate about 1875. In December, 
thereon ; to crant loans on the security of 1873, it had jgll,300 InveRted— or, in 
freehold or leasehold poperty ; and to other words, it had advanced that sum to 
afford a safe and profitable investment for members. 

Bavings. The shares are of the value of The Wanganui District Land and Build- 
;£60 each, and the subscription on each is ing Society was instituted in January, 1873, 
58. per month, with an entrance-fee of and by November of that year had i^l2,000 
2s. 6a. per share. As soon as the funds of invested. 

the Society amount to a share, or to a sum The Wanganui Equitable, land, Build- 
of £60f the same is awarded to the highest ing, and Investment Society (Permanent), 
bidder by auction, at a monthly general was started in Februaiy, 1871, and at a 
meeting. Any member who purchases, pays late date had ^15,775 invested. The 
I'Os.persharepNBrmonth towards redemption, operation of those Societies, which have 
The other Society is named the Equitable their head-quarters in Wanganui, extend 
Building and Investment Society, and is over the whole of the districts situated be- • 
similar in character, only varying in the tween Rangitikei and Patea, a distance of 
amount of its payments, and the period sixty-five miles. The country settlers have * 
^over which they extend. • experienced much benefit from the facilities 

The Wellington Trust. Loan, and Invest- thus afforded for obtaining loans for build- 
ment Company (Limited), affords to persons ine purposes. 

the opportunity to accumulate sums of £60 -In April, 1873, the Wairarapa Permanent 
or the multiples thereof, or to purchase Investment and Loan Association was 
land and buud thereon, or to purchase started, and up to a recent date 600 shares 
houses, by small monthly payments ; also had been taken up, while the applications 
to obtain advances on real estate in sums for loans have been very numerous. Tha 
of £6Q or multiples of jS50, all such ad- Society advances sums of £bO and upwards 
vances to be repaid by monthly instalments, to its members for building purposes, the 
including both principal and interest. Sup- loan being repaid at the rate of 6s. per 

Eosing a man to borrow £50 for five years, share per month. Members who confine 
is monthly payment to clear the loan, themselves to paying the monthly subscrip- 
principal and interest, would be 21s. . If tions without borrowing from the Society, 
the loan were repaid in six years, the receive 6 per cent, compound interest for 
monthly payments would be 18s. 3d. each, their deposits, which are retained until they 
and proportionately less for eight or ten amount tq £50, being the value of a share, 
years. The balance of the loan, moreover. This is the principle adopted by most 
may be paid off at the end of the first year Building Societies ; and it will be seen 
by a sum of £41. 10s., at the end of the that, although the main and primaiy ad- 
second year by £32. 6s., and so on. vantage of such Societies is the facilitiea 
The Company also makes advances on which they offer for obtaining small loans 
freehold and leasehold estates, by way of for building purposes, vet should a member 
mortgage, on such terms as may oe agreed find it inexpedient to build, his money will 
upon, the borrower to repay by instal- not be lying idle, but will be producing a 
ments, fidr rate of interest. 



THE " MANCHESTER '" SPECIAL SETTLEMENT. 

Lbavino the MaaawataCloige and going ject of an inteiestii^ and important oolo- 

westward along the projected main rauway nizing operation, which promises a consider- 

line to the Bangitikei Biver, the traveller able success, is' wortby oi more than a 

passes for twenty nuks through a stretch of passing noUoe. 

rich level land, kndwn as the ''Manchester" In December, 1871, the Hon. Colonel 

block. This block is twenty miles in length Fielding, as representative of an English 

and about eight miles in width, wiUi an company, presided «ver by the Duke of 

area of 106,000 aonSy and bdng the sub- Manohester^ and caUed *'The Emigrant 
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and Colonist's Aid Corporation," visited small town of Palmerston. There the^ are 

New Zealand, after going through the supplied, and thence they are removed by 

Australian colonies, his object being to find carts on a good road ten miles on to the 

a field for the commencement of colonizing Fielding township, the cost of this supply 

operatioi;xs. Finding in New Zealand a and carriage, wluch is very small, being 

cumate eminently suited to the English charged against each family. Arrived at 

constitution, a soil abundantly fertile, in- the township, each family is drafted off into 

temal communications fairly developed small detached two-roomed cottages of 

already and rapidly progressive, and, above wood, with brick chimneys, each cottage 

all, a Government anxious to foster any standing in an acre of ground. The cottage 

reasonable scheme for the settlement of costs about ;£30, the huid is valued at £10, 

people on its unoccupied territory. Colonel and by payment of a rental of 7s. per week, 

Fielding had little difficulty in selecting a the immigrant obtains the freehold of both 

favourable site, and making terms with the land and cottage in three years. Or an 

Colonial and Provinci^d Governments. alternative arrangement is offered if, at the 

Negotiations resulted in the purchase of end of six or twelve months, the immi- 
this block at 15s. per acre, paid for by bills grant desires to take a country section from 
bearing interest at 6 per cent., and matur- 40 to 100 acres, and give up the tenement 
' ing at different intervals over ten years, in the town. In that case, if he desire it. 
The Corporation undertook to introduce to a similar cottage will be erected for him 
the Colony, and to settle on the land, 2,000 on his country section to be held on some- 
people withiu six years. The Grovernment, what similar terms, and the new cottage 
on the other hand, was to provide free will be credited with one-half of the rental 
passages for these people from England, already paid for the old one. The day after 
and to find work, in the formation of the the immigrant reaches his location, he can 
railway line through the property, or on go to work on whatever he is best suited for. 
other public works in the neighbourhood. The work at present consists of road-making 
for a current number of 200 labourers. The for the Government and for the Company, the 
Provincial Government made a conditional sawing of timber, erection of houses, fencing, 
agreement to expend a sum not exceeding well-digging, brickmaking and bricklaying, 
^,000 per annum for five years, to assist bushwoil: of all kinds, and the hundred- 
iu forming by-roads. The scheme hung and-one industries which the presence and 
fire awhile on Colonel Fielding's return to settlement of a number of people and of 
England ; but the work of colonization has those attracted by them necessitate. The 
now commenced in earnest, and the result English labourer is, as a rule, rather clumsy 
is anxiously watched : for, if successful, at first with the axe, and sometimes gets 
private capital and enterprise will be cer- easily dispirited on finding his progress less 
tainly directed to the formation. of similar rapid thtm that of a colonial hand beside 
settlements in some of the large tracts of him; but the hardworking willing hand 
country from time to time falling into the soon learns, and even the most inexperienced 
hands of the Government by purchase can at once earn from 7s. to 9s. a day at 
from the Natives. axe work if amenable to instruction ; while 

The settlement is at present in its in- practised hands and those who have a spe- 

fancy, the first party of immigrants having cialty, such as carpentering, brickmaking, 

arrived in the Cfolony early this year. But bricklaying, or saw-mill work, earn from 

as within two months there were 250 people 12s. to 15s. a day. 

on the ground, the town of Fielding, which As the block is chiefly timbered land, 

is the central town of the block, on the roads, or wooden railways — which are the 
projected railway line, and the base of the . cheapest and best roads in a level bush 

Company's operations, has become a busy country—must be formed before profitable 

scene, and we will pause there to touch occupation can take place. This necessity 

upon the prospects of these immigrants on forces the temporary location in the towns, 

the one hand^ and of the Companv itself on and there will be a periodical swarming out 

the other, in working out their scneme. from tJie several townships as lengths of 

The immigrants, who are, so far as the road are made to open up new lands for 
first importation is concerned, all of the settlement. The immigrant taking up- 
working class, are brought by steamer country land is, according to the Company's 
seventy miles and by tramway twenty-five regulations, to occupy it at an annual rental 
miles to the boundary of the Company's of 2s. 6d. per acre for blocks of from 20 to 
land without any expense to themselves. 100 acres ; and at tiie end of seven yeais, 
Then the^ are housed for a day or two in a- or at any time before, he has a right to pa^ 
large ddp6t built by the Company, in the chasethefee-simpleat £3per acre. As the 
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block is veiy level, and veiy lightly timbered were the only evidences of human habitor 

over a large proportion of its area ; as the tion. We see now some thirty wooden 

soil is of the richest quality, and very well houses ahready risen out of the flax and 

watered ; and as the formation of the main grass. We hear the busy hum of human 

railway hue and of by-roads by the Govern- voices, of men, of women, and of children 

ment and the Company will give the greatest unburthened with the cares of life. The 

facilities of access to all parts^ opening up ring « of the axe, the echo of the hanmier, 

markets for timber, and stock, and any and the crash of falling timber, sound every- 

other produce, the country settler can rely where. The sharp cracks of the drivers' 

on making a very valuable property before whips attract attention to horse and bullock 

the end of the seven years. drays toiling along the rough flat with • 

So much for the immigrants' part of the people, or luggage, or ' stores, or timber, or 
question. As for the Company, its pros- gravel for the newly-made roads. We 
pect of repayment and of profit is founded notice a cloud of steam from the already- 
chiefly on the enhanced value given to their fired brickkiln — the earnest of future homely 
lands by population and the construction of firesides. Dense volumes of smoke appear, 
railways and roads. So clearly is this pro- denoting a bush clearing made ; or the thin 
spective value realized and recognized by spiral columns rise from among a cluster of 
the older settlers, that there is already a tents, or from beside the houses of mush- 
pressure to obtain the Company's available room growth, telling of family dinners in 
land at £2 or £3 per acre cash, and a large course of preparation. The eye is caught 
number of the township sections have been by long vistas newly cut through the virgin 
sold for immediate settlement, to old forest ; and we note the thin double rnie 
colonists, at prices varying from £10 an of wooden rails just laid on the fresh-turned 
acre on the outside of the township to £26 earth, the commencement of a snake-ILke 
thequarter-acre sections in central positions, progress which ends only with the utter 

The Company has also a mine of wealth destruction of the beautiful forest, as one 
iu the timber, so soon as the railway which stately tree after another is brought down 
is being constructed allows it to be sent to and submitted to the mighty power repre- 
market ; and while that is being done, the sented by the huge unshapely boiler which 
local demand and the Government require- lies on its side hard by. 
ments for the railway works will give em« Dropping the curtain over this scene, 
ployment to labour and machinery during making use. of our experience of the rapid 
the next two years. ' After that, for many progress made in similar spots, and drawing 
years, the ring of the axe, the whirr of the on the imagination to depict the change 
saw-mill, and the rush of frequent trains which the next ten years will produce, it 
of timber-laden trucks should tell of a busy will not be unreasonable to picture this 
and thriving people reaping the richest har- infant town grown into a vigorous and 
vest the land will ever carry at one time, beautiful manhood — with bells ringing the 
It will take many years to reap the timber little ones *^ unwillingly to school,'^ with the 
even on the Company's block, and that is whistle of the locomotive, and the hum of 
merely the outskirt of a great forest plain, manu&ctories ; with gay shops and busy 
Given a population, therefore, and cheap footpaths ; with carts and carriages bowling 
transit, the future of this part of the country along well-kept roads ; with houses far and 
is assured. So soon as the timber is re- near nestling among a younger race of 
moved, English grasses, cereals, roots of all trees, surrounded by the weeping willows, 
kinds, hops, vines, and all sorts of fruit- the cypress, and the pine, in bright con- 
trees, grow with thetitmost luxuriance, and trast with each other, and flanked by apple 
with Uttle labour ; so that the man who and peach-loaded orchards ; with a steeple 
cuts down his timber to-day becomes the here and there, suggesting some degree of 
purveyor of food to the reaper of the next thankfulness for so bountiful a return for 
belt of timber a few years hence, besides easy labour : while far back in the land- 
growing wood, tallow, hops, and, perhaps, scape the dark rich melancholy forest will 
fruits for jams for other markets. be dimly seen, waiting its turn for destruc- 

It is difficult to leave this interesting tion, and seeming to shrink for protection 

subject. We may look back some three to the very feet of the distant snow-clad 

mouths when two or three surveyors' tents range. 
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THE PEOVINOB OF HAWKB'S BAY. 

• 

A LITTLE more than a oentnry has coolneBS, instead of sending up the skin, he 

passed since the shoxes of Hawke's began to pack up both that and the baize 

. Bay were first seen by Enropean eyes. On wMch he leceived as the porchase of it, in 

the moming of the 12th October, 1769, the a basket, without paying tne least regard to 

good ship Endeamowrf under the command my demands or remonstrances, and soon 

of Captain Cook, cruising southwards along after, with the fishing boats, put off from 

the east coast of the North Island of New the diip." 

Zealand, came in night of a small island Portland Island, as we have mentioned, 

ahead, which bore a marked resemblance wassonamedfiromitssimilaiity-— asriewed 

to Portland Island, in the English Channel, from the northward— to Portland Island, in 

and was accordingly named after it. About the English ChanneL The bay was named 

noon the yenel came up with it, and, sailing Hawk^s Bay, in honour of Sir Edward 

along its shores, the sailors saw Natives Hawke, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 

assembled in great numbers there, as well The only other name given by Cajitain 

as on the adjoining mainland. Shortly, a Cook to any of the topographical featores 

canoe appeared, With four men in her, and of the coast was that of Cape Kidnappen, 

came wiUiin a quarter of a mile of the ship ; at the southern extremity of the bay, and 

it did not seem certain whether ih.e men's by this, as might be expected, there hangs 

intentions were warlike orpeacefuL Through a tale. It is as follows : — On Sunday, the 

the medium of a South Sea Island native 16th, shortly after the commercial transac- 

named Tupia, whom Captain Cook had Uon above referred to had taken place, a 

brought with him, and who spoke a dialect canoe came alongside to sell fish. It was 

which the Maoris understood, they endea- purchased, and trade was renewed. ^' Among 

voured to persuade- the savages in the canoe others who were placed over the ship's side 

to come alongside the ship, but did not on to hand up what we b(m^t," says Captain 

that occasion succeed. This was the first Cook,'* was little Taye1)?,Tupia's boy. One 

attempt at intercourse between the Ahuriri of the Indians, watching his opportunity, 

Natives and the outside world. suddenly seised him, and dragged him down 

Subsequently, however, some of them into the canoe, two of them held him down 

were induced to approach the ship in a in the forepart of it, and the others with 

friendly manner. Presents were made to great activity paddled her off, the rest of 

them, and some '' stinking fish '' — the only tiie canoes following as fast as they could. 

Biiwke's Bay product of that date — ^was Upon this the marines, who were under 

purchased, though quite valueless, with the arms on deck, were ordered to fire. The 

view of initiating a trade. It is, perhaps, shot was directed to that part of the canoe 

worth while to record the first authentic which was furthest from the boy, and rather 

instance that we possess of a business wide of her, being willing rather to miss 

transaction between Europeans and the the rowers iJian to hurt him, upon which 

Hawke's Bay Natives. We give it in the others quitted their hold of the boy, 

Captain Cook's own terse and graphic who instantly leaped into the water and 

language : — " I observed," he says, ^ that swam towards the ship. The large canoe 

one man had a skin thrown over him, some- inunediately pulled round and followed him, 

what resembling that of a bear, and being but some muskets and a great gun being 

desirous to know what animal was its first fired at her, she desisted m>m the pursuit, 

owner, I offered him for it a piece of red The ship beinf brought to, a boat was 

baize, and he seemed greatly pleased with lowered, and the poor boy was taken up 

the bargain, inmiediately pulling off the unhurt, though so terrified that for a time 

skin and holding it up in the boat. He he seemed to be deprived of his senses, 

would not, however, part with it till he had Some of the gentlemen, who traced the 

the cloth in his possession ; and as there canoes to shore with their glasses, said that 

could be no tranter of property i^ with they saw three men carri^ up the beach, 

equal caution, I had insisted on the same who appeared to be either dead or wholly 

condition, I ordered the^doth to be handed disabled by their wounds. To the cap^ 

down to him, upon which, with amazing off which this mihappy transaction hap- 
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pened, I gave the name of Cape Kid- enthusiasm, we sapposei it is that we owe it 
nappers.^ that they bear the names of Shakespeare, 

Aiter Captain Cook's visit there was a Emerson, Browning, Brewster, Dalton, &o. 
long interval daring which the shores of Doriii^ the years between 1850 and 1860^ 
Hawke's Bay remained unvisited by white the strides made b^ the town and district 
men. In the early part of the present cen- were extremely rapid. In 1858, the Euro^ 
tuiy it began to be a resort for whalers, pean population had reached about 3,000. 
some of i^om from time to time settled The community then began to feel itself 
down among the Natives, and became what able to stand alone, and a general desire 
are known as Pakeha-Maoris. If they were was expressed for the local management of 
men of eneigy and capacity, as was not un- its afiairs. The result was, that it was in that 
frequently the case, they attained, as a rule, year constituted a '^ new Province,'' with its 
positions of influence, and their influence. Superintendent and its Provincial CounciL 
in spite of all that has been said to the con*- The Natives resident in the Province 
trary, we believe was, on the whole, bene- itself have always maintained the most 
ficifd. Mission stations were established by friendly relations with the European set- 
the Church of England in 1843, and by the tiers. Even in the earliest times, when 
Boman Catholics in 1851. they largely outnumbered the latter, their 

It is not possible to fix any date at which disposition towards them was uniformly 
ItcanbesaidthatthetottlementofHawke's pacific. In 1857, an intestine quarrel 
Bay was founded. In the cases of the Can- broke out between two sections of the 
terbuiy, Otago, and Cook Strait settlements, Hawke's Bay Natives. A skirmish took 
they have this date definitely fixed bv the place, in which some half-dozen people (all, 
arrival of the ships bearing to their snores of course, Maoris) were killed. Some alarm 
the first colonists. Hawke's Bay, however, being felt by the European settlers as to 
was settled diflerently. Its natural advan- the possible ultimate results of the struggle, 
tages of soil and climate, as soon as they Moananui, the leading chief of the suc- 
became^3iown, drew settlers, in ever in- cessful faction, wrote as follows to the 
creating numbers, from the SoutL As early local newspaper : — "Hear us. Tou have 
as 1848, blocks of Native land were being nothing to fear from us. Do you suppose 
taken up extensively aa runs, in spite of that we are so fond of fighting, that we are 
the precariousness of a tenure dependent anxious to have two enemies, the Pakeha 
altogether on the goodwill of the Natives, as well as Te Hapuku ? No, our own 
Tins description of irregular settlement had quarrel is sufficient. Let the settlers re- 
gone to such a length by the end of 1850, main in peace amongst us. We would not 
that it was felt by the then Government act treacherously towards the people of our 
that the time had come for endeavouring to country. Were we to turn on them, we 
acquire a landed estate from the Natives, should be shutting up the road by which 
In the December of that year, accordingly, we receive many advantages.'' There is 
Mr. Donald McLean, now Native Minister, much more than idle profession here, — 
went to the district as Land Purdiase Com- there is dose reasoning. Moananui de- 
missioner ; and the purchase, from the chief serves much credit for Ma sagacity in per- 
Te Hapuku, of some blocks in the interior, ceiving that he could best allay the sus- 
indudmg those which now form the exten- picions of his European neighbours, by 
sive and very valuable Pourerere and Home- shoDving them that ms tribe were perfectly 
wood estates, was effected simultaneously alive to the personal advantages which they 
with the purchase of Scinde Island, now derived from ihe maintenance of friendly 
the site of the town of Napier, and the relations with them. Te Hapuku's faction 
surrounding district, from the chief Tareha were equally decisive in their professions 
Te Moananui From this date forward of friendship towards the Pakeha. The 
Hawke's Bay became daily better known, struggle, we may remark, ended by the 
and every month brought new settlers into retirement of the latter to their hereditary 
it. The Land Purchase Department at the lands at Poukawa, some thirty miles in- 
same time extended its operations, and land, leaving Moananui and his party in 
further large tracts of country were acquired, possession of the extensive and valuable 

On the 5th April, 1855, the township of Ahuriri Plains. 
Napier having oeen laid out in sections. The only other instance of hostilities 
was sold by auction. The duty of naming within the settled districts of the Province, 
the streets devolved on the Hon. A. Domett occurred in October, 1866, when a band of 
(the author of Eanolph and Amohia\ then about a hundred Natives, belonging for the 
Crown Lands Commissioner in the Pro- most part to the tribes inhabitincj the 
vince ; and to his literary and scientific south-eastern districts of Auckland, led on 
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by one of their prophets, who told them and then embosomed in foliage. Few tom 
that the town of Napier would be eiyen haye a more prepossessing appearance 
oyer to them, came down and located mem- they are approached. The curye of 
ielyes at Omaranni, abont eight miles in- coast line to the southward, as yiewed i 
land, with the yiew of making that their the hill, neyer fjEtih to recall to those 
base of operations. No effort was spared haye trayelled in Italy, the aspect of 
to represent to them the madness of their Bay of Naples. The resemblance h 
proceedings. It was, howeyer, found to be no doubly m no small degree, to the 
impossible .to do so ^ectually. The matter that Napier is pretty certain to be yiei 
enaed by the Hawke*s Bay Natiyes joining under a sky as cloudless, and in an ati 
with the European settlers in malong an sphere as dear and as balmy, as thosej 
attack upon them, which resulted in the the shores of the Tyrrhenian Sea iti 
annihilation of the band, all who were not The present population is about 3,000. 
killed haying been taken prisoners. Now has four churches, one of them, at least, 
that the European population has become building with some pretensibns to architec- 
three or four times as numerous as the tural beauty. There are now four banks, 
Natiyes, hostilities are neyer dreamt of. including one on the eye of commenciDg 
Hawke's Bay, in that respect, is as secure operations. There is an Athenaeum, which 
as Ganterbuiy or Otaeo. Of late, too, compares yery feiyourably with similar 
it has come to be looked upon by set- institutions in other parts of the Colony. 
tiers in other parts of the Colony as highly Indeed, societies and institutions for the 
eligible for residence and inyestment, and promotion of culture and the proyision of 
during the past year there has been a yery amusements, artistic and intellectual, flourish 
large mflux of South Island capital in Hawke*s Bay. The schools, both ele- 

mentary and higher, are numerous and 
General Description, Besoubges, efficient. There are * three newspapers— 
Industries, &a *^<^ ^^J^ ^^ ^^® bi-weekly. The shipping 

accommodation of the port, as it a* present 
The Proyince of Hawke's Baylies be- stands, is inadequate for the rapidly- increas- 
tween the Proyinces of Auckland and ing trade of the place, and works are now 
Wellington, haying the former to the north in progress which will, within a year, 
of it, and the latter to the south and west, greatly increase it. Large yessels cannot 
An imaginary line alone diyides it from enter the inner harbour. They lie with 
Auckland. The boundary on the west is safety in the roadstead ; and steamers trade 
formed by the Buahine range, the distant regularly, and discharge freight and pas- 
and, in winter, snow-capped summits of sengers at the whar& in the inner harbour, 
which form a beautiful feature of the land- Following the main south road inland 
scape. The area of the Proyince is about from Napier, we find ourselyes shortly in 
3,000,000 acres — rather greater than that of the centre of the Ahuriri plains. They are 
Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and Netting- about 80,000 acres in extent, and they form 
hamshire together ; and its physical fea- a district which is not surpassed in pro- 
tures may be described as to some extent ductiye capacity by any district of similar 
like those of the three counties — the size, eyen in Great Britain. Crops of all 
Ahuriri plains resembling the alluyial lands descriptions can be grown on them, in the 
that form the basin of the Trent, and equal- highest perfection, without the use of 
ling them in almost unsurpassable fertility ; manure. Wheat is found to succeed better 
while much of the undulating country in after root crops, otherwise it grows too 
the southern part of the Provinco resembles rankly. The portion of them devoted to 
the best pastoral districts of Leicestershire, pasture, which is at present the greater 
The northern part, though still excellent' portion, is found to be capable of keeping 
sheep country, is generally more broken. from five to seven large, long-woolled sheep 
Napier, the port and chief town of the per acre all the year round. They are 
Province, is built on a peninsula about watered by three large rivers, which also 
seven miles from the southern end of the receive their drainage. They possess, 
bay. The peninsula terminates to the further, an advantage of almost priceless 
north in a hill, or rather a group of hills xalue, for at any point of them, hj ^ 
closely conjoined. On the flats at their base expenditure of from £20 to i>50, an un- 
are the banks, shops, churches, Government failing reservoir of the purest water can be 
buildings, &c., and studded picturesquely tapped. An artesian pipe is driven 50 ft 
along their sides and tops are the dwelling- or 100 ft. into the earth, and water, gushes 
houses of the wealthier townspeople, sur- forth, to be thenceforward like the springs 
rounded by lawns and gardens, and now of nature itself in omne volvbilis c&mrn, 1' 
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IB obviotui how greatly the &ct of water divided into a^coltoral holdings. Waipawa 

being thus readily obtainable, must render will be one of the stations on the new rail- 

these plains adapted for occupation by way line, and it is to the anticipation of 

small holders The proprietors of sections this, no doubt, that the present subdivision 

in their centre, far away from any river, of large properties is due. About five 

are as well situated, as regards watering miles further on is Waipukurau, also a 

their stock and irrigating their land, as if flourishing township, situated in the centre 

they lived on the banl£ of one. For all of a fertSe and highly-improved district, 

descriptions of industry, too, for which an To this point a good macadamized .road 

abundant water supply is an essential exists, and there is daily communication 

requisite— and what mdustry is there for with Napier all the year rotmd. Thence 

which it is not? — ^the incalculable im- to Porangahau, twenty-five miles further to 

portance of these wells is manifest. The the south, the country is occupied for the 

plains are as yet heljl. to . a considerable most part by sheep-farmers, although all 

extent in large blocks. The process of good land, and suitable for agricultural 

subdivision, however, has now fairly set in, settlement There is a good summer dray 

and will no doubt make rapid progress as road as f&r as the latter township. From 

soon as the railway is opened, and, with the the main road, branch roads strike off east 

increased facilities for carriage, cropping and west at various points, bringing into it 

becomes more profitable than we depastur- the traffic of several hurge and progressive 

ing of sheep. districts, the mdst important axti extensive 

There are several thriving townships in being the Buataniwha Plains and the 
different parts of the plain. Meanee is the Seventy-Mile Bush, 
nearest to the port, and is the most ad- This is a forest of enormous extent, with 
vanced. A new road, which has recently extensive clearings here and there, which 
been opened, brings it within three miles are occupied as runs. The forest land 
of Napier, and will give a great impetus to belongs now maiuly to the Governments of 
its progress. There are, a&o, Olive, Have- the Provinces in which it is situated, 
lock, and Hastings — the latter as 'yet only About 250,000 acres of it lie witlun tJie 
in its infancy, but owing to its situation in boundaries of Hawke's Bay, and of this, a 
the very centre of the most fertile district, large quantity will shortly be opened up for 
and to the fact . of its forming the second sale. The bush contains unlimited sup- 
station on the railway line in course of con-^ plies of the most valuable New Zealand 
struction, it is a township of great promise, timbers in their highest perfection, and 
In the three first-named townships there from this fact we are justified in predicting 
are places of worship, public halls, shops, that the district has a great future before 
hotels, and the usual surroundings of a it. The railway, as we have already ob- 
settled neighbourhood. Eoads traverse the served, is in course of construction to 
plains, and, as we have remarked, a railway, Waipukurau, which is within fourteen miles 
which is nearly completed, runs through of me bush ; and from Waipukurau to 
their centre. It is now, moreover, about to Takapau, situated at the point where the 
be continued so as to connect them with the road enters it, a tramway is now being con- 
iuland districts to the south. structed, and is expected to be finished 

Following its proposed course, which is within six months. When this is done, 
that of the present main south road, through we have no doubt that saw-mills will spring 
one of the valleys which open out on the up in large numbers there, as they have 
plains, a district is reached in which hill done in other districts in similar circum- 
and dale, with occasional stretches of fertile stances, and the locality will become a 
fiats, are picturesquely intermingled. In thriving and populous one. The land, when 
parts, the hills are forest- clad, and these cleared, is excellently suited for agriculture, 
forests contain timber which is valuable as is the case ordinarily with bush land in 
for fencing and building purposes ; not, New Zealand. Two settlements of Scan- 
however, in such abundance as the forests dinavian immigrants have been formed in 
further inland. About forty miles from the bush during the past two years. They 
Napier is Waipawa, one of the largest are named Norsewood and Danevirk re- 
and most flourishing of the inland town- spectively. The settlers are beginning to 
ships, having its omrches, public hall, do well, and are ha^py and contented. 
&a, as have Meanee and Havelock. To Both settlements are situated on the main 
the north and east of it is an nndnlating l^e of road through the bush, now near 
district of great extent, well suited for completion. It wiU form part of the main 
agriculture. It has, up to recently, been southern road of the Province, and will 
occupied as sheep-farms, but is now being afford the means of opening coach com* 
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manicaiioii between Nspier and Welling- added to. We have lemarked above on 
ton. another feature of the industry — ^the sab' 

The portion of .the Province which lies division of large sheep-furms into small 
to the north of Napier is considerably more ones as settlement progresses. It is be- 
broken than the southern jMurt, and the coming, daily more observable. Cattle- 
country there is used chiefly as sheep-runs, breeding also occupies a prominent place 
The soil, however, is good ; and there are among rural pursuits. Some of our herds 
some ridh valleys, in which settlement has are not surpasiaed by any in the Colony, 
made considerable progress. Wairoa is the As ofi[-shoots of the pastoral industiy, 
principal township north of Napier. It has we have fellmongeries, soap and tallow 
some thousands of acres of good level land boiling establishments, and a tannery. The 
around it. The communication with it is first have been found to be extremely 
princinally by water, the supplies being profitable. At the local tannery, leather 
carriea by small steamers whicn enter the of such excellent quality is produced that 
river. saddlers in the town pay considerably more 

The inland portion of the northern dis- for it than they will give for outside pro- 
trict is to some extent opened up already ducts. A large extension of operations is 
by the Taupo Itoad,' by which there is, contemplated. ^ 

twice weekly, coach cummunication with' Agriculture is not as yet carried on as 
Auckland by way of Taupo and Tauranga, extensively as might be desired in t^e 
and it will be further opened up shortly by Province. This, is certainly not because, 
other roads about to be constructed. Some taken in itself; It is in any way to be 
vsduable bushes exist there, within thirty regarded as an unprofitable pursuit, but 
miles of Napier, which, when tapped, will because grazing, even upon the smallest 
afford scope for the profitable employment holdings, is so exceptio^ably profitable, and 
of a large amount of labour and capital requires so little labour. The principal 
A good deal of business is already done, by growers of wheat are the Natives, and 
the Napier storekeepers and merchants, even with their indifferent style of cnlti- 
with Taupo ; and as the number of tourists vation, the average yield per acre is scarcely 
that annually visit that wonderful region is second to, that in any Province of the 
daily on the increase, there can be no doubt Colony. There are several flour-mills, for 
that, ere long, this business will become a the most part worked by water power, 
very important feature of our trade. No doubt, whenever labour becomes more 

Among the industries of Hawke's Bay, abundant, agriculture will receive larger 
decidedly the most iinportaot at present is attention, and will take that position among 
the depasturing of sheep. Our soil, and in our industries which the soil and general 
a very special degree our climate, appear to suitability of the climate warrant 
be adapted for the rearing of pure-bred Several saw-mills are already in exist- 
stock of this description in their highest ence in the various bushes in tne' interior, 
perfection. Owing to the equability of the but they are altogether unable to supply 
climate, the growtn of pasture during the even local requirements. Although the 
winter is ordinarily little, and frequently price given for timber now averages from 
not at all, checked, and from this it arises 153. to 17s. per 100 ft., our main supplies 
mainly that the wool of our Lincolns, still come from Auckland by coasting 
Leicesters, Cotswolds, and merinos is gra- vessels. The value 'of the import, we 
dually becoming characterised by that most believe, is about £80,000 annually. The 
valuable quality, a very high degree of deficiency in the local supply is due chiefly 
evermess. The Province is thus . already to the high cost of carriage, or, in other 
coming to be looked upon as the breeding words, the scarcity of labour. When the 
ground of New Zealand, and aa the district Seventy-Mile Bush, which contains the 
from which the best 'type of stud sheep is finest totara in the North Island, in un- 
to be obtained. The value of last yearns limited quantities, is tapped by the tram- 
clip of wool was between £200,000 and way, connecting, as it will, with the 
£300,000. Every year, of late, it has been railway, not only is it certain that the Pro- 
steadily increasing, and a still further gr^t vince will supply all its own wants firom 
augmentation may be calculated on. The that source, but there can be no doubt tliat 
causes of the increase are the spread of an export trade, destined to assume ini- 
i&iglish grasses, which bid fair shortly to mense proportions, will spring up. The 
double the carrying capacity of the majority starting of saw-miUs in the Seventy-Mile 
of the runs, and the improvement of breeds, Bush at present affords an excellent oppor- 
owlng to very extensive importations of tunity for investment. The other valuable 
pure blood, which are continually being forests in the northern part of the Prorince 
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will be shortly opened by roads, and will Female Domestic Servants per Year. 

contribute to the wealth and the labour- ^ . ^ok4. j*ak 

absorbing capacities of the district ' o lo •" x ' j tt *•* *35to^5. 

As regards miscellaneous industries, there General Servants and House- 

are breweries, the beer from which com- ^^^^ "^^^^ *^"- 

mauds an extensiye mIo m the l^ovince ; Navvies employed on the pubUo works 

two iron and brass foundries, at one of g^t £,0^ yg .^ lOs. per day ; farmlabourers 

which st^m engmes, woolpresses, apd a fi^m 20s. to 308. per week (all found) ; 

variety of implements are manufactured ; shepherds from £60 to ^70 per annum, also 

two or three coach factories; a bnck- '^i found. Ploughing by the acre costs 

making estabhshment ; a. sash manufactory, ^^m 14s. to 20s., acc^ing to the natoM of 

where a good deal of elaborate machinery the ground to be ploughed. Printers get 

IS used : besides • the establishments of 13^. \)er l 000. 




afforded, and in nearly aU at present there f^^ immigrants. We estunate, at a rough 
is ademand for labour. ^ ^ • ^^ guess, that the employment on the pubBo 
When it 18 conndered w-hat are the ^qj.^ i^ the Province now under weigh, 
mdustnes for which the soU, cbmate, &c., of ^nd to be commenced within the next six 
Hawkes Bay are^pted, m addition to months^ would' alone absorb at least 800 
those ahready earned on, and which there labourers the day they were landed, with- 
IS consequently a prospect of seeing estab- out in any way affecting the ra:tes of wages, 
li^hed, they will be found to be very varied, ju addition to the PSi Paki Railway, on 
The growth of sygar-beet, and the manu- ^^ich there is as yet much work to be done, 
factuie of sugaif from it, has been long there are among the General Government 
contemplated, as it is certein the nch lands ^o^tg ab^ut to be commenced, the Waipu- 
m the ne^hbourhood of Napier are es- turau RaUway, the tramway from Waipu- 
pecially suited to this mdustry; mdeed, a turau to the Seventy-Mile Bush, and the 
local company would have entered upon it metalling of the road from Norsewood, in 
but for the want of labour, which has the Seventy-Mile Bush, to the Manawatu 
checked this and so many other industrial Gorge. In addition to these works, there 
pursuits. Woollen factories are proymg are those already commenced or proposed to 
successful m Otego and Nelson ; and there he initiated by the Provincial Government, 
is no reason why one, if estabbshed here, and for which about ;e46,000 was appro- 
should not prove equaUy successful The pnated by the Council last session. They 
culture of the hop (for which we believe the fuclude the erection of new wharves,* the 
Seventy-Mile Bush land is especially reclamation of the swamp and of land ad- 
suited),- of the vme and the tobacco plan^ joining the railway line at the Spit, besides 
the manufacture of jams and sauces, and a large amount of road construction, &c. 
many other pursuits of a hkb- character, aU Without a very considerable addition to 
hold out excellent prospects ofjprofit to any our labour supply within the year, about 

^^mJ^/,^^?' ^* ^ ^^?^ ^ *¥°^ . half of this impropriation wiU have to go 

The following rates of wages have been hack to the Treasury, as it would not be 

furnished as those ruling in the various possible to expend it reproductively. The 

triides and mdustnesm the Province:— number of private works in the way of 

Tradmnm, ver Bay of Eight Hours. draining, clearing, building, &a, which also 

-, .r tf # stand over, is very great. 

Carpenters 10s. to lis. ^s we have given in a tabular form the 

Bricklayers ... ... lOs. to Us. jates of wages ruling in the Province, it 

painters 10s. tolSs. maybe desirable to do the same with regird 

Blacksmiths 2!* ?^ J^* to the cost of Hving. The subjoined figures 

lailors 8s. to 10s. * represent the estimated cost of the necessa- 

Kopemakers ... ... 13s. ^es of life, taken on the average all the 

ftSnoemakers ... ... lOs. to 12s. year round:— 

Brickmakers and Masons... lis. to 12s. 

General Labourers ... 6s. to 8s. Bread, per 4 lb. loaf... 9d,tol0d. 

Fa^ Labourers, per Year (all Mnd). Mufio^'iSlb: .!! UtoS 

Married Couples ^60 to £70. Butter, per lb. .^ ^d. to Is. 6d. 

Single men £50to;£60. Tea per lb 2s. 3d.to38< 

Single women (dairymaids) £20 to £30, Sugar, per lb, ••• 5d. to 6d, 
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Coffee, per lb. • ••• Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. railroad is being carried. Farms are to be 
Potatoes, per ton ... £2. 10s. to £^' had on annual rental, if intending settlen 
Goals, per ton, about... £2.iOa, desire that form of tenure. Practically, 

Firewood, per ton ... ISs. howeyer, few are thus held, immigrants 

naturally preferring freeholds. 
The total amount of GoYemment land In Napier, all the principal religions de- 
open for sale in the Provinoe is about nominations are weU represented. The 
800,000 acres, and the price is 10s. in some Episcopalians, Boman Gatholics^ Presby- 
disbicts, and £l per acre in others, the terians, and Wesleyans all Jiave places of 
purohaser selecting tiie block he desires to worship there, which are fully attended. 
ocomy. The best of the op^ land has Several of the inland townships are ako 
been 1 



purchased, though a good deal of yeiY provided with places of worship ; and 
fair quality is still available. The hvak outlying districts have their spiritual wants 
land is that, however, which offers most in- Attended to by the der^men of more 
duoem«itB to inteiidmg settlers. In some populous localities, who visit them and hold 
bushes no selection has been made as yet. service periodically. 

The soil is excellently adapted for grow- The necessity for charitable apd benevo- 
ing crops of all descriptions, and the forests lent institutions is slight, poverty being 
alKiund in valuable timbers. A block of exceedingly rare. A charitable relief fond, 
this bush land, 10,000 acres in extent, however, exists, provided in part by private 
adjoining the Buataniwha pltdns, has been benevolence, and in part by a Government 
set aside for sale on the deterred paymente grant It is under the admimstration of a 
oystem, at a price of 10s. per acre. The Board of gentlemen resident in Napier, and 
terms on which this hmd may be obtidned no difficmty is experienced in obtaining 
are as follows : — ^The intending purchaser relief where the genuine necessity for it 
must send in an application to the Oom- exists. There are also 'to be numbered 
missioner of Grown Lands for the Province among our charitable institutions a hospital 
of Hawke's Bay, accompanied with a deposit and a lunatic asylum supported by the 
of one-fifth of the purchase money. He will Provincial Government, and. both are under 
thereujpon receive a license to occupy the excellent management 
land. In order that he maybe able to In regard to the educational system in 
exchange this license for a Grown grant, it force, the Act provides that the maximnm 
is farther required of him — 1st That amount of school fees diargeable in common 
within two years from the date of the.issue schools shall not exceed Is. 6d. per week 
of the license, he should have built a house per child, with the provision that not more 
of the value of ^10 on his section, and than four children of one family can be 
should have fenced or cultivated one-tenth charged for. In tiie majority of cases the 
of it 2nd. That he should pay the remain- fees actually charged run as low as Is., and 
ing four-fifths as follows : — ^The first at the in many even as low as 6d. per week ; in- 
end of the second year from the date of deed, in country schools especially, the 
occupation, and one of the other three at masters prefer taking the children for 
the end of each succeeding year till all are nothing to £oing without tiiem, as by this 
paid. The land will then oecome his own, they get at least the capitation grant £rom 
and he will b^ released from further liability the Government, which in the country is 
to the Government in connection with it. 12s. per quarter, and in the town 9s. AH 

The block referred to is being rapidly Government schools, moreover, are required 
taken up. More will be opened as soon as to educate orphans or indigent children 
it is disposed o£ The advantages offered, gratis, on an order from the Inspector. Be- 
induding the permission to select, are Bgious instruction is not permitted to be 

Cter uian those offered under the Waste given during school hours, but may, at the 
ds Acts of any other Province in New discretion of the managers, be given either 
Zealand. before or after them. All s(£ools estab- 

There is also a very considerable amount lished either by religious denominations, or 
of land in private hands, both improved by any body of private individuals, which 
and unimproved, open for sale to small conform to the conditions of the Act, of 
capitaliste. Many of the laiy^e properties which the main ones are those above men- 
whichwere purdiiased years ago, as in'tiie tionedy ore entitled to the Govermnent 
case of the flomewood estate, near Waipawa, ranmts. The appointment of teachers and 




maialy in the districts through which the the Provincial authorities. One of the 
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Napier common schools is endowed with an England for Hawke's Bay in November 
estate which brings in a large sum annually j 1874. Trout have been put into tne 
and a handsome and commodious school rivers, and arrangements are in progress 
building is being erected in connection with for obtaining more. Altogether, the set- 
it. The teaching in all the town schools, tiers are sparing no exertion to make their 
and in most of the countiy schools, is satis- Province as attractive a place for residence 
factory and efficient. A system of inspec- and resort as the best districts in the old 
tioii was established two years ago, which countiy. The rent of two-roomed cottages 
is found to be producing good results, is Os. per week, and of four-roomed, 10s. 
Considerable reserves were miMie in all the There is one Land and Building Society 
townships, at the time of sale, for educa- in Napier. The number of members is 105, 
tional purposes, and large additional re- and of shares 666. The value of shares is 
serves for the same purpose were set aside £20. 16s., and the subscription 2s. per week 
by the Council last . session. They will per share. The term fixea for the duration 
become yearly more valuable, and will of the society is four years, but when the 
enable the common school system to be shares reach the value of ;£20. 16s., which 
made even more efficient, extensive, and generally happens in three and a half years, 
liberal than at present. A grammar school, the society winds up. Money is lent to 
where the higher branches are ably taught members at the rate of 8 per cent., they 
by an Oxfoi^ graduate, exists in Napier, being credited with interest on subscrip- 
and is largely attended. It is owned b^ a tions paid up at the rate of 6 per cent, 
proprietary company, and no effort is bemg and profit. The last society, which ended 
spared to make it take rank with the best on the 23rd of last June, yielded a return 
establishment of the class in the Colony. of 15 per cent, per afmum. 

English trees have been veiy largely in- There are two savings banks, in which 

troduced into the Province, and a good interest at the rate of 4 per cent, is given 

deal has been done of late towards the on deposits up to ;£100. 

introduction of English birds and fishes. Three Benefit Societies, — the Odd Fel- 

Pheasants have become thoroughly accli- lows. Foresters, and Bechabites, — are 

m^ftized, and are increasing rapidly. Books, represented in the Province, and are flou- 

partridges, aud small birds brought here rishing. 

from time to time are breeding in various . Tlie Freemasons have a lodge in Napier, 

plantations where they were turned out. They are a numerous and influential 

Another large shipment of birds left body, 
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PROVINCE OF TAEANAKI. 

Early History of the Province. which he had committed. Members of 

this tribe state that when their ancestors 
HE Province of Taranaki takes its arrived in Taranaki, they found it inhabited 
name from the lofty, snow-clad moun- by an unwarlike race whom they easily 
tain called by Europeans " Egmont,*' and subdued. How lone ago this happened 
by the Natives " Taranaki" According to they cannot tell ; but, from the names of • 
Native tradition, a great chief named Turi, their ancestors, which some of them have 
who came from Hawaiiki in i canoe named committed to memory, and from the many 
Aotea, gave names to all the riven and traces of ancient fortifications unon the 
mountains in this part of the country, hills, it was probably some hundreds of 
From the same source we also learn that years. 

the principcd tribe of this district came The history of this people is one of in- 
from the same place in a canoe called cessant warfare. The warlike spirit of the 
TokomarUf commanded by a ddef named race reached its height shortly after the 
Mai^ia, who was compelled to flee from introduction of firearms in 1820. In the 
his native country on account of a murder fierce intertribal struggles that took place 
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i% the twelve years followmg that event. Captain Lambert, with a company of the 

the £ribe of the Taranaki district was 50th Begiment, to Taranaki, with the ob- 

broken, thousands of its warriors slain, ject of rescuing the prisoners. Two villages 

and*many of its peofde t^en into captivity were destroyed, many of the Natives sMor, 

and reduced to starery. and the wonuui, chUdren, and other cap- 

The first Europeans who beheld TaranaM tives were recovered. Among the stores of 

were probably Tasman (the Dutch naviga- the Harriet was a quantity of soap : this 

tor) and his companions, in December, was taken from the vessel by the Natives, 

1642. On the evening of Wednesday, thQ baked in their ovens, and eaten by the 

10th January, 1772, tne renowned Captain Maoris (who were totally ignorant of its 

Cook first sighted the mountain, which, on nature), ^ith what result to them may be 

the following Sundav, he named ^'Egmont," more easily imagined than described, 

in honour of the Earl bearing th^ title. In the year 1839, a company was formed 

On the lOtb February, 1772, M. Marion in Eng^land, called the Plymout^ Company, 

du Fresne, a French navigator, made the the object of which was the establishiinent 

land here and named the mountain "Xe Pic of a colony in New Zealand. It was a 

M<mMnnJ* after his ship. From this time joint-stock association, which invested 

to 1839, Taranaki was occasionally visited ^£10,000 in the purchtuse 6f 50,000 acres 

by whaleis, some of whom established a of Ismd from the New Zealand Company, 

station at the Sugar Loaf Islands. In ]b831, dolonel Wakefield, acting for the company, 

wlien the Waikatos, under their great chief in 1839 found many fugitives from Taianaki 

Te Wherowhero, made their memorable on the shores of Cook Strait, and from 

descent on the dis^ct to punish the them he purchased the land of tlieir fathers, 

Ngatiawa for having assisted tne %hting from which they had been driven, an/i to 

chief Eauparaha — and also because ^leaoa, which the dread of their victorious foes 

one of their chiefs, had, in a preceding war, prevented'their return. About tHe end of 

crucified the Waikato chief Taiporutu in the same year the company's naturalist, 

the gateway of his pa, after taking the pa Ernst Dienenbach, proceeded to Taranxiki. 

at Pukerangiora, and killing and devour^ He found a handful of wretched Nati^^^s 

ing several hundreds of itsoccupants^-l^ey there, living stealthily on obscure planta- 

pipceeded to attack Ngamotu Fa, near the tions hidden deep in the recesses of the 

ougar Loaves. This was garrisoned by 350 forest, while the rest of the beautiful country 

Ngatiawa, imder their chief Warepori, and was completely desolate^ He travelled for 

six English whalers and traders, whose miles without meeting a single person, and 

names have been preserved 1by the Maoris, seeing no trace of man except some de- 

These* were Barrett, Love, Oliver, Wright, serted plantations. While tnere he in- 

Akers, and Phillips. The besieged, armed vesti^ted the geology, botany, and natural 

with muskets and four small merchant^hip history of this place, and succeeded in 
guns, made such a heroic defence that the' scaling the lofty mountain. He also, in 

Waikatos at last retreated with great loss ; conjunction with an agent of the com- 

but after the victory, the Ngamotu de- pany, succeeded in purchasing from the 

fenders, with the other Natives of the few . Natives in possession, their rights in 

district, fled to the South, leaving the the soiL 

country almost * entirely without inhabi- In February, 1841, Mr. Carriagton, the 

tants. company's Surveyor, having previously ex- 

On the 29th April, 1834; the barque plored the coast for a site for the new 

Hcurriet, Captain Hall commander, bound settlement, and fixed on the Taranaki 

from Sydney to Port Underwood, with a district, in January, of the same year ar- 

whaling party imder a man named Guard, rived, accompanied by his stafi*, and the 

ran ashore on the coast of Taranaki proper, survey of the district was commenced. On 

a little to the south of Cape Eginont. For the 31st March of that year, the barque 

six days the shipwrecked sailors were WiUiam Bryon arrived with the first batch 

treated as friends, but on the seventh day of immigrants This vessel was followed 

a quarrel arose, in which twelve sailors and. by the Amelia Thompsofiy which arrived on 

twenty-five Natives were slain, and Guard, the 3rd September, and by her tender, a 

his wife, two children, and ten seamen small vessel destined for coasting, called 

were made prisoners. Guard and several the Reginay whidi was unfortunately 

sailors were ^owed to depart on promising wrecked on the Taranaki beach shortly 

to return with powder as a ransom for the after her arrival The Orimtal arrived on 

others, and he proceeded to New South the 7thNovember, 1841,and the jTimandara 

Wales. Arrivea there, Guard prevailed on on 2nd February, 1842, and these were 

Governor to send H.M.S. AUigaior, followed at intervals hj the Bknhdm md 
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Essex. The immigrants were from the this been done, when a number of slaves, 

English western . counties — Cornwall, the original owners of the district, were set 

Devon, Dorset, and Hants ; they numbered at liberty through the entreaties of the 

nearly 2,000, and were selected so carefully Rev. John Whitely, a Wesleyan missionary, 

with regard to character, that for many who has since fallen by the hands of thosd 

years cnme was almost unknown in the to whose welfare he devoted his life. These 

Province. The majority were agricultural manumitted slaves, who, of course, had not 

labourers and miners, but there were some received any part of the payment for the 

tradesmen and professional men. The first land, became insolent and tyrannical, and 

work performed was the* Erection of huts to demanded that the land should be given 

live in ; these were chiefly constructed of up to them. At length, a Commissioner, 

the broad rush of the country, after the Mr. Spain, was sent by the Home Govern- 

fashion of the Natives, and were thatched ment to investigate their claims. ' He d&- 

with sedge. Every able-bodied man was cided against them, and made an award in 

engaged in making roads, constructing &vour of the New Zealand Company ; but, 

bridges, and cutting lines through the fern discontent still prevailing — being, if any- 

and forest lands. thing, ^ther increased by this decision — 

When the immigrants landed, the few Governor Fitzroy reversed the award of the 

Natives who greeted them were miserable Imperial Commissioner, declared all the 

and dejected. Many of them at times were Europeans trespassers for the time being, 

absolutely naked. After a while, gaining and gave back all the country lands to the 

confidence, they came out of their hiding- Natives ; with the understanding, however, 

places in the forest, and from distant places that on the extinction of the Nauvo title, 

on the coast, in order to see the white man, by purchase or-otherwlBe, the dispossessed 

to marvel at his works, to trade with him settlers should re-enter on their original 

in fish, firewood, and potatoes, and to share selections. This was a great blow to the 

in the blankets and otner things which had settlement ; many settlers left, and further 

been promised in payment for the land, to reduce it, the Governor induced. many 

The first unpleasantness between the races of the Cornish miners to go to the Govem- 

arose through a quantity of goods which ment settlement at Auckland, to work a 

had .been promised not being forthcoming, newly discovered mine yielding copper and 

To rectify this, the Chief Surveyor, Mr. manganese. Some of the best settlers 

Carrington, wrote to Colonel Wakefield, were compelled to go into* the heavily- 

and that gentleman despatched the schooner timbered lands and hew out for themselves 

Jeu;e«9, freighted with the promised articles, farms with the axe, while thousands of 

The vessel was unfortunately wrecked in acres of fine open land were left a barren 

the Strait, and the Natives never received and totally unproductive waste. The land 

the goods, but they accepted the intention was given back to the Natives in 1844, and 

for nie deed. during the succeeding ten years a few small 

After this affair had been thus amicably blocks were repurchased at great expense 

settled, the great chief of the Waikato and in the face of much opposition. Then 

tribe, who luid conquered the tribes of a land league was formed, the outcome of 

Taranaki, sent a subordinate chief named which was the great war of 1860. 
Te Kaka (AnglM the ' Parrot) ^th 200 There were, however, a few things that 

men to claim the land by right of conquest, tended to cheer the pioneers of the settle- 

This claim was satisfied by tiie English ment in the midst of their severe struggles. 

Governor, Hobson, paying me chief £150 The country was very healthy — the year 

in money, two horses, two saddles, two would pass without a single death occurring 

bridles, and 100 red blankets. A part of in the community. The earth also yielded 

the baigain made with the Natives was, abundantly— wheat just chipped in with a 

that one-tenth of the purchased land should mattock returned Tich harvests of golden 

be returned to them when it was surveyed ; grain. Mills were erected, and quantities 

and in order to expedite their civilization, of fine flour exported. Grass also fiou- 

it was judged prudent to give them their nshed ; Dutch white clover sprang^ up in 

reserves in the midst of the lands selected all directions ; and butter soon became an 

by the Europeans. article ol export Poultry became plen- 

As soon as the surveys were completed, tiful, and the bee produced great quantities 

the immigrants began to take up their of honey. The settler found comfort, and 

allotments, to Build and to cultivate. A if his farm brought little cash to his pocket, 

village was soon formed on a beautiful and he was amply supplied by it with all the 

level tract of land, about six miles from the necessaries of lue, and was cheered by 

township of New Plymouth. Scarcely had seeing the daisy, primrose, and other British 
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flowers, and all the fruits of his nafive coast for a distance of forty-five miles. For 

land, flourish in luxuriance round his the ^rreater part of this distance the land — 

humble cottage. which on the coast line is low and rocky to 

within a few miles of Cape Egmont, while 

General Description of the Province, ^om that point it rises, and presents, as an 

' ocean front, an unbroken line of cliffs ave- 

Situate on the west coast of the North raging 100 feet in height— rises gradually 

Island, between the 38th and 40th parallels inland in the direction of the mountain, and 

of south latitude, with a population of about is divided at intervals by valleys, most of 

5,400, the Province of Taranaki contains, them containing rivers or streams, running 

in proportion to its area, a greater extent of more or less in a direct line from the moun- 

land suitable for cultivation than any other tain to the coa^t. Between these valleys 

Province in the Colony ; while its bracing are plateaux, generally very level, and the 

yet genial atmosphere, and the noted salu- soil consists of a rich, black, vegetable 

brity of it« climate, evidenced by the troops mould, from nine to eighteen in(mes in 

of rosy children, point it out as one of tne thickness, overlying the volcanic tufa, 

most eligible settlements the intending emi- The following table will be of use in 

grant could select for his future home. showing the mode in which the land of the 

Geologically, Taranaki is a volcanic Province now occupied or owned by settlers 

country. The underlying formation is a has been acquired; and as the land held 

bluish marl of the older tertiary series ; but, by Europeans under Native owners is also 

except for about twenty miles of the north- given, it shows an acreage rather higher 

em part of the Province," it is overlaid by a than that before stated : — 

great mass of trachytic rock. This is covered . v.«l^T^.^. ^m i' 

with a deposit of yellow earth, consisting of ^^^ ^f ^^^^ Ihsi/nds of Ta/ranak%. 

ferruginous volcanic tufa of varying depth, ^ . i j. m Acres, 

but sometimes extending to 90 feet. In The old settlement, indudmg Ti^ 

this tufa occurs the titanic iron sand, which Jaraimaka, BeU Block, and 

is likely very speedily to be utilized, and to ., , Omata ... ... • ... 38,197 

become a considerable source of wealth to Subsequent acquisitions by pur- 

the Province. In addition to the peak of chwe (Hua and Waiwakaiho, 

Taranaki, or Mount Egmont, which rises and Tarurutangi) 29,093 

to the height of 8,270 feet, there are two Military settlements ... ... 97,800 

considerable mountain ranges of a pictu- Con&cated land sold by General 
resque character, also the cone-like Sugar Govermnent ,••• '•• 10,000 
Loaf Peak and Islands, and many ridges Native lands held under Crown 
and small detached hills, which are com- g^^% '^^ch have been pur- 
posed of trachytic rock or trachytic breccia, ^*^^ ^7 ^ leased to Euro- 
Where the marl rises to the surfiace, the - E?*?s ^^,^ ^^^ ^^ ^®®^ 

land is adapted to the production of Euro- Wajtara blocks 10,090 

pean fruits. The vine and the apple-tree — ' 

thrive well upon it. On the volcanic soils, Settled area ... ..• 185,090 

grapes, root crops, wheat to some extent, Of this, only 35,744 acres were in crop, 

and the peach-tree flourish. or broken up ready for cropping, in Feb- 

The area of the Province is 2,137,000 ruary, 1873. This acreage was in 495 

acres, and of this at least two-thirds, or holdings, and included land laid down in 

aoout 1,500,000 acres, is good agricultural permanent artificial grass, 

land, suitable for settlement. There are From New Plymouth, the coast trends in 

ODly 175,000 acres in the hands of settlers, a north-easterly direction to the Waitara 

The balance is stiU in the hands of the Biver for a distance of about eleven miles. 

General Government and the Natives ; the The land here is less divided by gullies, and 

'portion at the disposal of the Provincial the soil is of the richest description — ^much 

authorities being insignificant in quantity, of the same character as that between New 

The most noticeable features of the country Plymouth and Eaipokonui. North of the 

are these : TSking the coast line, it will be Waitara, the coast Ime runs foi: ten miles in 

found that the central portion of the Pro- an easterly direction to the Urenui Biver, 

vince, from New Plymouth to the E[aipo- and thence again in a north-easterlv direc* 

kanui stream, is circular in form ; so mudi tion for about twenty-five miles to tne river 

so, that if one leg of a gigantic pair of com- Mokau, the northern boundary of the Pro- 

pajsses were placed on Mount Egmont, and vince. From the Waitara northwards, the 

a semicircle were described with a radius of soil is stiffer, and well adapted to grain 

'^'''-'^ji miles, it would aptly, delineate the crops ; while between the Oneiro and Mimi 
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Rivers, and especially in the neighbourhood There is a general similarity in the ruling 
of the' Urenui, the soil consists, to a gteat industries bf the several districts. The 
extent of a heavy clay admirably suited for settlers in all are engaged in agricultural 
brick making. From the Mimi northward, and pastoral pursuits; in some,t£e agricul- 
the soil is stm a clayey loam, and at and near tural predominates and in others iJie pa8t<v- 
Mokau the finest brick clay in the Province ral, though in all' they are more or lesscom- 
is to be found in inexhaustible quantities, bined. The Patea district, extending from 
of a quality suitable for the manufacture of the Patea to the Waingongoro River, is 
•fire-bricks and pottery. Before the war of mainly a paslforal district, fot which .it is 
1860, several English brickmakers lived at admirably fitted, being for the whole dis- 
Mokau, and shipped large quahtities ' of tance of some twenty-four mUes perfectly 
bricks, but on the outbreak of hostilities level, except in the river courses, and covered 
they were forced to leave, and from that with grass and clover. From the Wain- 
time no English vessel of any description gongoro to the Stony River, about fifty-four 
has entered the river. In the vicinity of miles, the land is still in Native hands, witH 
the Urenui River, the finest apples, peaches, the exception of the small reserve for a 
and grapes in the Province are produced, town at Opunake, and some 800 acres in. 
all of them growing luxuriantly, even in a private hands at the same place. The 
wild and uncultivated state. The banks of country throughout the whole of .this dis- 
the river in many places are festooned with tance is interspersed with enormous fields 
fines, which, in the season^ are laden with o{ Phormium tenaXythe New Zealand flax, 
fruit. Extensive mills were established at Opunake 

From the Kaipokonui River southward, about four years ago, and the work of manu- 
the coast line, forming a slight inward curve, &cturing the fibre was continued until the 
trends in a south-easterly direction for some autumn of 1873, when the continued fall in 
thirty miles to the mouth of the river Patea, the matket value of the article caused the 
which is the so.uthemmost boundary of the stoppage of the nulls. It is to be hoped tha€ 
Province on the coast line, though not ere long a more economical mode of manu- 
bounding it at any other point except at its &.ctUre may be discovered, or that the fibre 
mouth, die river nmning^ite whole length may commLd a steadier i^ket, and conse- 
through TaranakL This part of the Pro- quently a steadier price, as, in either case, 
vince, from the sea for several miles inland, tnese vast fields would speedily be utilized, 
is, as a rule, beautifully level, and mostly and would afiEbrd remunerative employment 
clothed with grass or clover. The land ad- for thousands. The Natives throughout the 
jacent to 'the coast is generally open and district are quite willing, and ey.en anxious, 
covered with fern, phormmm grass, or clover, to lease the right of cutting the leaf from off 
for a distance varying from one to fifteen their lands, and it is only the instability of 
miles inland, while the interior is densely the market, resulting already, in this Pro- 
wooded, vince alone, in a loss of several thousand 

Between the Kaipokonui and the southern pounds to the enterprising promoters of the 

boundary of Taranaki, the soil is genesally industry, which has caused the present, and 

a clayey loam, much stiffer than the soil it is to be hoped, but temporary, collapse, 
north ofthe Kaipokonui, and very productive. From Stony River to tie Tapua« River, 

Taranaki is divided politically into three a distance of ten miles, agriculture is the 

electoral districts, viz. : — The town of New ruling industry, as it is also of that next in 

Plymouth, Grey and Bell, and Egmont, order, viz. :— from the Tapuae River to the 

each returning a member to the House of Paritutu line, the northern boundary of the 

Representatives. For Provincial electoral Egmont electorjJ district, a distance of about 

purposes it is, however, divided into four five miles, mostly occupied by Europeans, 

districts, returning fifteen members to the With the Omata block, about a mile and 

Council, viz. : — New Plymouth, 4 members ; a-half beyond the Tapuae, commences the 

Grey and Bell, 6; Omata, 3; and Patea, 2 : old settlement (as distinguished from the 

Omata and Patea being subdivisions of the, military settlements and ih& confiscated 

Egmont District. The settled portion of land), viz., the Provincial estate previous to 

the Province i&, for road-rating purposes, 1863, which, however, also included the 

divided into twenty-six districts, each under detached Tataraimaka block of 4,000 acres, 
the management of three Commissioners The Grey and Bell Electoral district, from 

elected annually by the ratepayers, who, at the •Paritutu line to the Mokau River, the 

the same meeting, vote the rate for the dis- northern boundary of the Province, has a 

trict for the ensuing year ; the Commis- coast line of about forty-five miles. Of this, 

sioners snperintending the expenditure of at different interralB, and on an avera^ for 

the money raised by ue rate, two-thirds of the distance, Native lands 
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abut on Uie coast The lemainder of the Lying on the beach at New Plymouth, 
coast line bounds land owned by the set- and along the coast of the whole of the 
* tleis. Agricoltaie is the principal industry Proyinoe, bat' in greater quantity^ in the 
of tiiis portion of the settlement. The yicinity of the town, is to be seen in great 
general reatorss of the district have becai quantities — constituting, in &ct^ the prin- 
already described. The flue industiy has cipal part of its material — ^the far-flBiaed, 
reoeiyed a chedc in the remainder of the but until lately unused, Taianaki iron sand. 
. Egmont district and in the Grey and Bell, This hitherto undeyeloped resouibe is about 
as well as at Opunake ; and of nine factories to be utilized. Two yaluable seams of day* 
for the manu&ctore of the fibre, which were haye lately been discoyered, and are now 
at one time at work, in the Proyince^ not being worked in the immediate yicinity of 
one is at present in operation. the town, from which yery good bricks are 

Seyen years ago there was only one being made, the immediate result being 
town in Taranaki, yiz., New Plymouth — that the price has been reduced from ' 
the spot onwhich the pilgrim &thei8 of tlie £1. 10s. to £5 per thousand. The town 
settlement landed in 1841, and which gaye idso contains one iron foundry, one boat- 
its name to the Proyince ; for, until 1858, building establishment, two breweries, one 
it was known as the Proyince of New Ply- soap and candle manufactoiy, and two 
mouth, an Ordinance passed by the Legis- printing establishments, yiz., those of the 
latiye Qouncil in 1858, altering the tide to Tara'nSki News and the Taranaki Herald. 
" Taranaki" There were besides two yil- In the suburbs, are a tanneiy, and a wogl- 
lages, yiz., the Hua and Omata. scouring establishment. The town is under 

N'ew Plymouth contains about nineteen the management of a Town Board, the 
bundled inhabitants, and is the seat of the members of which are elected by the rate- 
Proyincial Goyemment. The aspect of the payers. 

town from the sea is charming, with the Two towns haye been established since 
ground gradually sloping upwards from the the war, yiz., Baleigfa, more generally known 
beachj and a dark green belt of bush still as Waitara, at the mouth of the riyer pf 
rising in the middle .distance, until the land- that name, and Garlyle, on the Patea Riyer ; 
scape culminates in the glorious background the former ten, and the latter ninety-fiye 
of the majestic snow-dad cone of Mount miles from New Plymouth. 
Egmont. The central point of the fore- From its situation at the mouth of a tidal 
ground is Marsland Hill, crowned with the riyer easily accessible to yessels of from 100 
immigration barracks, most commodious, to 200 tons burden, Baleigh will ere long 
but certainly not prepossessing in appear- be a town of some littie consequence, more 
ance. In front and to the right and left of especially when the railway runs through 
this point, churches, chapels, and houses are it, and thus brings to it the stock and pro- 
to be seen peeping from amidst the trees, duce of the sou&em part of the Proyince 
which haye been plentifully planted by the for shipment. 

settiers. During the war, for a while, the Garlyle now numbers more than 150 
whole of the inhabitants of the Proyince, inhabitants. The Patea Biyer is accessible 
together with the Imperial troops stationed to Vessels of small tonnage. 
in Taranaki, were crowded into a portion of The land is genendly suitable for agri- 
the town surrounded with trenches. New cultural purposes, grasses well, and when 
Plymouth then for the first time became grassed carries from six to eight sheep per 
unhealthy,oonsequent on some fiye thousand acre. With the exception of a strip of 
people being crowded into a space barely open land, yaiying in breadth from one to 
sufficient for a quarter of that number. It seyen miles, the whole face of the isountiy 
is, howeyer, a yery healthy place, and the is covered with heayy bush, in whidi there 
dip of the land towards the sea supplies it is much yaluable timber. The land is sold . 
with efficient natural drainage. At the by auction at an upset price of 10s. per 
census of 1871, the number of houses was acre for bush, and £2 per acre for open 
returned as 595, of which 428 were in- ground. • 

habited, 166 uninhabited, and one building. ' There is at present yery littie land in thd 
' Since then, however, great progress has been hands of the Provindal authorities and 
made. Very few houses are now unin- open for sale. Under the New Zealand 
habited (in fSact it is difficult to rent a Settiements Acts, all the confiscated lands 
House), and many additional ones have been were vested in the General Grovemment 
built, including several shops and stores of for purposes specified in those Acts, and 
a superior description, and the really hand- all tne sales lately made have been sales of 
somebmldingbelpngingtotheBankofNew confiscated land. Lands which have been 
2iealand, built during 1873» acquired from the Natives by purchase, or 
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oyei^ i^vhich the Nativd title lias become ex- pro tern, and that of iron from the sand 

tingaished other than by confiscation, are has not yet been practically commenced. 

known as waste lands of the Crown, and Through want of method, or from apathy 

the gross revenvie arising from the sale of or some other caase, timber is imported from 

such lands, after deducting the salary of other Provinces and the local sawyers under- 

the Receiver of Land Revenue, is handed 80I4. Perhaps the cause. may be the want 

over to the Proviuce and treated as Pro- of fsusilities for shipping off timber. The 

vincial revenue. Such being the case, we average price of red pine is about 16s. per 

may cite as land whidi will ere long be avail- 100 feet 

ble for Provincial purposes, first, the valu- t -n ^ r% 

Able block known as^Sie PukJtapu, und iNDuarniiES : Present and Possible. 

containing abo".t 30,000 acres, the purchase There are numerous branches of industry 

of which ^m its Native owners has lately which might be pursued with profit in 

been completed by Mr. Parris, the Native TaranakL Some might be entered upon 

Commissioner of TaranakL The district without capital, some with very Httle, while 

commences about twelve miles from New others are such as could only be conducted 

Plymouth, and is situate between the Mon- either by persons of'lai^ capital, or. by 

gonui and Waiongona Rivers. It is gene- an assoiciation of small capitalists as a 

rally level and covered with valuable company. 

timber, the bush having the advantage of Of those which require little or no capi- 

being more open and less encumberecL with tal there ue : — 

underscrub than is generally the case with 1. ThfrMcmuftickire of Chareoaly which 

the forest land of NeW Zealand. ^ would find a jeady sale, and would prove a 

A large tract of lanc^has been acquired remunerative mode of dearinga bush fetrm, 

by purchase from the Natives by Mr. most of the New Zealand trees being con- 

Parris, on behalf • of the Government, in vertible into good charooaL 

the Ngatimaru district, commencing some 2. Tobaoco Orounng and Curing, — 

twenty miles from New Plymouw, and Tobacco grows luxuriantly on the cleared 

situate on the north bank* of the River bush land ; but want of the special knoW- 

Waitara. A great part of this district is ledge required for properly curing the leaf, 

suitable for agricultural purposes ; the re- prevents its being cultivated except by the 

motor portion of it is, however, principally Maoris, who are not particular as to the 

valuable at present for the totara growii^ fiavour of the '^ weed.'' 

on it. There is a great demand for this 3. Pickks cmd Fruit PrMerving, — ^Al- 

timber in connection with the railway works though fruits and vegetables of eveiy 

now in progress. Already, before the land is descnption grown in the temperate zones 

open for sale, several applications have been' flourish here, yet, strange to sa^^, all the 

received from parties desirous of forming pickles and jams consumed are imported, 

companies for utilizing the totara by felling A more &vourable locality than Taranaki 

and* floating it down the Waitara to for the growth of all the various vegetables 

Raleigh, where tiiey propose to erect steam used in the manufacture of pickles it would . 

saw-imlls. be difficult to find ; and the establishment 

Charcoal burning is an occupation which of a fSacto^, for which very little capital 

might be pursued with advantage in clear- would be required, would be of great service 

ing the bush. Most of the New Zealand in giving marketable value t6 the pickle 

tioes make excellent charcoal, and the iron- vegetables which could be raised by the 

sand smelting companies will require large settlers in their gardens. The manufacture 

quantities of it, besides what would be pur- of jams could be combined with the pickle 

chased by private fSunilies. fetctory. 

The soil of Taranaki is, as a rule, admi- 4. CidtvoaUon of the Vine. — ^The planta- 

rably adapted for root crops. The sugar tion of vineyards might be entered upon 

beet might be cultivated with profit if a with every chance of success, so far as soil 

sugar factory were established. and climiate are concerned. In the vicinity 

Of the 90,000 acres held by residents, of Nantes, in Brittany, and other places in 

about 30,000 acres are fenced, and about whicb the manufacture of wine is a leading 

35,000 under cultivation, including land industry, the mean temperature is consider- 

laid down in permanent grasses. Small ably lower than in Taranaki, and the soil 

holdings of about 50 acres are to be pur- net better adapted to thjs vine. Excess of 

chased at a comparatively cheap rate, viz., moisture is certainly unfavourable to the 

at from 10s. to iSl per acre, unimproved, cultivatidn of grapes for vineyard purposes, 

Very Uttle improved land is open for sale, but when the dense inland bush is to some 

The manufacture of flax fibre has ceased extent deared, and the iain£a]l thereby 
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diminished, the climate will become more hapnka, rock pod, &&, besides shoftLs of 

and more favoarable to the vine. Mean- herrings. 

while, on many of the hill slqpes with any 7. It(m-9and Smelting, ^ — Although one 

aspect between north-east and north-west, large furnace for the melting of iron-sand is 

the occupation of vignerdn might be^oUowed in course of erection, and it is expected 

with profit by adopting* the system of^Dr. that another will be commenced before the 

Jides Guyot, the efficacy of which against end of the year, there is yet an opening for 

rains and cold is generally recognized in any number of works of the same desorip- 

France. tion, the supply of ore on the beach being 

5. Hop Growing, — There are two patches practically inexhaustible, 

of hops cultivated.in Taranaki, containing A very large area of the Province of 

each about two acres, one in its fourth and Taranaki is forest land, in which timber and 

the other in its third year of plantaticm. firewood are very abundant. The trees are. 

These thrive well and yield good returns, with two exceptions, evergreen. Most of 

The soil and climate seem to suit the hop them bear blossoms containing nectar, on 

admirably, and growing them on a' large which the introduced honey bees and many 

scale would prove a lucrative speculation, 'of the Native birds feed. The blossoms 

Among the industries which would re- are generally not remarkable for beauty, 

quire capital to develop them are : — but they are interesting, and many of 

1. PAormittwi Fibrt Bop* Fcusbovy, — The them slightly odorous. The. best timber 
immense quantity of PhxtrmMAm m the Pro- from general purposes is that called by the 
vince, and the ease with which nt can be colonists red pine. It is areid) close-grained, 
got at, would .render a rope-walk a pro- resinous, somewhat brittle, but durable 
litable speculation. Yeiy little capital wood, and is the product of a very hand- 
would be required for the undertaking. some tree allied to . the cypresses. The 

2. Phormium Fibre Sackdoth and Bag- branches droop and the leaves are small and 
ging Factory, — The establishment of a imbricated, so that the terminal shoots re- 
factory for fibre spinning and conversion of semble some of the Cape heaths, or the 
the material into sackcloth and bagging small sedum, 'commonly called stone-crop, 
would demand some capital, but would The red pine (Native name, rimu) makes 
amply repay anjr comj^y that entered excellent fumitujre, taking a high polish, 
upon the speculation. The extensive mills and frequently exhibiting a pretty grain, 
belonging to the Opunake Flax Company It is extensively used for building purposes, 
could be obtained at a reasonable rate. There is another excellent wood called 
and the factory might be built in their totara. The tree producing it is allied to 
viciniW. . the vew. This timber is not so r^eiltiful in 

3. ieetroot Sugar Fadtory, — In many 'the'Province as the red pine. The timber 
parts of the Province; beets rich in saccha- of the kahikatea, or white pine, is useful 
rine juices might be grown. It must not for furniture and in-door building purposes, 
be forgotten that soils most favourable to but is usAess for exterior work or otlt-of- 
the development of the root are often not door purposes, as it decays rapidly when 
equally adapted to the development of the exposed. A tree called puriri, producing 
juices. The most favourable noil for the teak or ironwood, is found near to the sea 
development of saccharine richness in the and a few miles inhmd. The timber is very 
beetroot are chalky loams or clays. Peaty durable, and is used for bridges, piles, 
loams, so fertile for grain crops, are little wheels, and carts. The rata, a very curious 
favourable to beet, wmch becomes poor in tree of the myrtle family, which is at first a 
suptr, and, above all, when grown in such parasite, but afterwards embraces and 
soil, contains abundantly salts of soda and strangles the tree which supported it in its 
magnesia, which render the juice unciystal- youth,' yields a dark red, heavy timber, usc- 
lizable. The proposed establishment of ful for wheels, carts, and waggons, and for 
sugar refineries m the Colony affords the beams of ships. It bums freely, and 
additional reason for turning to account the is the best of firewood. It makes very good 
adaptability of the soil of G^xanaki for the charcoal, as do also the towai, tawa, puriri, 
cultivation of sugar beet rimu, and several other denizens of ' the 

4. A Woollen Factory might be esta- Ziealand forest. The puki^tea is a handsome 
lished with every prospect of success. tree, the heart timber of which is used for 

5. Me(U Preserving^ by salt or otherwise, fencing ; sawn, it is also used for roofing- 
would answer. boards. The kohekohe yields a good fenc- 

6. Fieli Owing might be profitably ing timber, and also makes very shingles, 
carried on, as we nave large quantities of Brides these, there are many trees produo- 
fish off our shores ; kahawai, schnapper^ ing wood of a softer and less dorablo 
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cliaracter, many of wHch are used for rough i,ABotjR Market, and Cost of Livikq. 
temporary fences and for fuel. 

For ornamental purposes, tiie bush pro- Farm Labov/rerf, — ^There is a scarcity of 
duces many shrubs, fern trees, and small these in the ProTj^nce, though not as yet 
ferns 5 but very few of them can bo culti- very great. 

vated with facility, and the settlers prefer Fwrm JFcmaU Servants are. in demand, 
imporeing hardy trees. especially good dairy hands. 

Abundance of exceedingly durable stohe, Mechanics, — ^In most branches there is a 
rather hard to work, is found upon the sea sufficiency, but only a bare .sufficiency, 
beach, in small volcanic hills, in the beds and increase of population would create a 
of streams, and in the mountains. Sand- demand, more especially if works are in 
stone of a coarse and soft character exists^ prcigress. . 

but not to a great extent. Coal exists on Labourers, — For these there is a steadily 
the northern boundary line of the Province, increasing demand, at 6s^ to 7s. per day ; 
and possibly also on the south-eastern line, and if works are to be carried on at a rea- 
The coal is that known as hydrous brown sonable rate, the number of labourers niust 
coal : it is hard and glossy, and frequently be largely increased, 
contains a quantity of fossil resin, which Dorrustie Servants. — ^There is a steady 
assists its combustion very considerably, demand for female domestio servants in 
Dr. Hector, the New Zealand Government the Province. If women of a suitable class 
Geologist, says, in his report on the coal- are introduced, the demand will tend to 
deposits of New Zealand, that from the increase instead of diminish, as industrious 
existence of seams of this coal on the Mo- ai^d respectable girls who, as domestio ser- 
kau River, north of Taranaki, and on most vants, have under|^one a sort of preparation 
of the tril3utaries of the Wanganui Biver, for household duties, are much sought alter 
it is probable that an extensive brown coal- for wives by our out-settlers, and very soon 
field exists in this portion of the Island, become employers instead of employed. 
Traces of this coal have also been digco- Married Couples, — An occasional de- 
vered at Tongaporutu, a small river south mand to occupy detached farms ; generally 
of Mokau. Very pure crystals of sulphur pasturage for a certain number of cattle 
have been obtained from Kaitake, a pic- given, an acr& or two for garden, house, 
turesque volcanic dyke, of considerable and about £1 to 25s. p^r week, 
elevation, about twelve miles from New Single Men 5s, to 7s. per diem. Gene- 
Plymouth. Traces of petroleum are very rally 6s. per diem to men of the old settler 
apparent at the Sugar Loaves, and traces sttimp, .who can turn their hand tp any- 
01 copper ore and graphite are sometimes thing in the shape of farm work. At per 
met with. A phosphate of alumina, called wee^ from £l to 25s., with keep. 
Taranakite, is found at the Sugar Loaves, Single Women, — The principal demand 
cementing the blocks of toichytio breccia would be for dairy hands, and these might 
of which the Islands are composed. But reckon on getting &om £25 to £20 per 
the most important mineral known to exist annum and keep. 

in Taranaki is titaniferous iron-sand. This Mechanics, — Current rates are— Black-, 
sand exists in the volcanic tufa which sur- smiths, 9s. to 10s. per diem ; bricklayers, 
rounds Mount Egmont, andis found nearly 7s. to 9s. ; carpenters, 7s. to 9s. ; coopers, 
pure inr the bed of every trickling rill. On about 10s. {little demand) ; painters, 7s. 
the sea beach for many miles it is in inex- to 9s.; shoemakers, ds. to 10s. ; tailors, 8s. 
baustible quantities. It is of a very dark to 10s. 

blue colour, sparkles in the sun-b'ght, and Female CooTcs, about ^30 to jC35 per an- 
is magnetic. The beach sand has yielded num. Little or no demand. 
61 per cent, of iron of the finest quality. Female Domestic Servants, ^20 to £20 
Until lately creat difficulties were experi- per annum. Steady demand, 
enced in reducing it, but these, it is be- Of all the Provinces, Taranaki offers the 
lieved, have been overcome by using cakes greatest advantages to the petty capitalist 
of powdered charcoal mixed with clay, or small fanner immigrant. Land inferior 
Works for reducing the sand by this me- in quality to none in uie Colony, and supe- 
thod, and upon a considerable scale, are in nor to most, is obtainable a1> a reasonable 
course of construction. It has been stated rate and within •reasonable distance of a 
that gold exists towards the northern and town, whether New Plymouth, Ealeigh, or 
eastern boundaries of the Province, in the Carlyle. True, most of it is covered with 
vicinity of Tuhna. forest, biit this is rather an advantage than 

There are two Hour-mills, one worked by a drawback to the industrious small farmer 
•teami oao by water, settling down on his 50-acre section with 
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the detefminatioli to make a I^ome in the 
bush. The land -when cleared and burned 
is at once ready for cropping, being jn this 
respect very different to the open fern 
lands, which require several workings be- 
fore they are fit to receive a crop, and in 
fact yield little or nothing until plentifullj 
manured. Again, the settler in clearing 
his farm, so soon as he has a pair of bul- 
locks and cart, and a patch of grass land 
for the former to graze on, can convert his 
bush into cash by carting firewood or char- 
coal to town. It is even not necessary that 
he should himself have land grassed for the 
bullocks in commencing, if, as is generally 
the case, he can make terms with a neigh- 
bour for right of paddocking his cattle. He 
can thus immediately turn his timber to 
account in clearing his location. He is also 
provided with firing at the cost of a little 
labour only. True, agricultural produce 
does not command so nigh a price as in 
localities possessing the benefit of a har- 
bour ; but the settler and his family would 
enjoy plenty. His little fstrm would in a 
short time be laid down in grass, with a 
few acres in root crops and oats for green 
food, to supplement his wture in rearing 
cattle and sheep, and a few acres in grain, 
&c., for home consumption. A few pigs and 
any number of fowls could be kept at little 
expense, for pigs make 'flesh rapidly here, 
and every description of poultry thrives 
wonderfully, picking up most of the feed 
inthabush. 

Mechanics will find work at rates much 
higher than those current in the United 
Emgdom, while the necessaries of life are, 
with the exeption of clothing, generally 
miich Ibwer in price. It mus^ too, be re- 
membered that if current wages of mecha- 
nics are lower here than in some of the 
other Provinces, house rent and prices of 
commodities are lower, the former espe- 
cially, than anywhere else in New Zealand, 
which, is more than an equivalent for the 
difference of waces. Most of the mecha- 
nics, as also the mbourers, invest their sav- 
ings in the purchase of l^d and stock, 
thus becoming* in a few years landed pro- 
prietors and owners of flocks and herds. 

Labourers of any class will at least, even 
in the worst of times, never feel the pres- 
sure of want. Wages have never been 
much below 5s. per diem for able-bodied 
men, and noW it does not seem probable 
that ikej will go below from 7s. to 6s. per 
diem for some years to come. 

Working .oxen, per yoke, . from £SX) to 
;£30. 

Working horses, each^ from £20 to £25. 

Cows, about £b eacL 



Sheep, from 12s. to 17s. 6d. each. 

Retail Prices, 

Bread, per 41b. loaf, 9d. 

Beef, per lb., 2d. to 5d. . 

Mutton, per lb., 2d. to 6d. 

Pork, per lb., 4<L to 6d. 

Bacon, per lb., 9d. to lid. 

Butter, per lb., according to season, 
to Is. 4d. 

Cheese (English), per lb.. Is. 6d. 

Cheese (Cobnial), per lb., lOd. to Is. 

Tea, per lb., 2s. 6d. to 4s. 

Coffee, per lb.. Is. 4d. to 2s. 

Sugar (brown), per lb., 5d. to 7d. • 

Sustyr (loaf),^er lb., lOd. to Is. 

Muk, per quart, 3d. to 4dl 

Potatoes, per ton, £4 to £5, 

Firewood, per ton, 7s. to 10s. 

Coal, per ton, £3, 

Soap, per lb., 4d. to 6d. 

Beer, per quart, Is. •' 

Tobacco, per lb. 4s. 6d;, to 6s. 

Fowls, per pair, 2s. to 3s. . 

Turkeys, each, 28. 6d. to 5s. 

Ducks, per pair, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 

Greese, each, 5s. to 6s. 

Clothing, 50 per cent advance on English 
prices. 

Belioious BodIes and Provisions 
FOft Education. 

The following are 4;he numbers of the 
several religious denominations in the Pro- 
vince, approximated from the latest re- 
turns, viz ; — 

About 

Episcopalian Church ... 2,700 

Presbyterians ... 350 

Roman Catholics ... 500 

Wesleyans ... 650 

Independents ... 50 

Baptists ... 50 

Primitive Methodists ...* 400 

Other denominations and 

not described ... 400 



5,000 
The above numbers include ,the whole 
estimated population, infants and children 
of tender years being returned as belonging 
to the religion.in which it is tiie intention 
of their parents to bring them up. 

There is acconunodation for public wor- 
ship for about 3,000 people out of a total 
population of about 5,000. There is, how- 
ever, a want of deigy to administer at the 
different churches and chapels. The fol- 
lowing are the .numbers of the clergy of the 
various sects and denominations, viz. :-^ 
Episcopalian Church, 2 ; Presbyterian, 1 ; 
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Boman Catholio, 1 ; Wealeyans, 2 ; Inde- alsa has the control of the district school- 
pendents, ; Baptists^ ; Piimitiye Me- room, and determines the purposes for 
thodists, 1 ; otner denominations, ; which it may be used at any time except 
total, 7. in school hours, subject to any regulations 

Besides these the Wesleyans and Pri- made on that behalf by the Board, 

mitive Methodists are assisted by local No teacher can be appointed until he has 

preachers. ^ produced to the Board a certificate of 

The Church of Earfand is under the qualification from Her Maiesty's Committee 

Auckland Synod ; the Presbyterian under of Privy Council on Education, or from 

the Auckland Presbytery. the Inspector of Schools, or from some 

The following is an abstract of the Or- other person appointed by the Board in 

dinance regulating the educational system that behalf. 

of the Province. The Central Board of Power is given to the Board to assist 

Education, from which emanate all ge- schools not situate in educational districts, 

neral regulations for the management of and also denominational schools, 

schools established or carried on under the The School. Committee of any district 

Ordinance, consists of six members, nomi- may excuse payment of school fees by 

nated by the Superintendent, with the parents, and admit children to free educa- 

approval of the Provincial Council, the tion in any school appointed under the 

Superintendent for the time being acting Ordinance, on proof that the applicant is, 

ex, officio as chairman. No member holcE from extreme poverty, unable to pay. 

office for more than four years from the Payment of rates can also, under certain 

date of his appointment, but any member circumstances, be dispensed with ; but 

is eligible for re-appointment. s there > is not. in fact, a rated educational 

Whenever the Board considers it ad- district in tne Province, and the rating 

visable that any locality iu the Province clauses of the Acts are practically null and 

should be constituted a separate educational void. 

district, it proceeds to call a public meeting The fees payable are 10s. per quarter for 
of all male persons, being householders in each child under ten years of age, and 15s. 
the district, above .the age of twenty-one ; per quarter for each child over that age. 
and the Act provides that the Chairman As a rule, poverty and want are Si but 
must attend the meeting and give informa- unknown in TaranaJd. Every one able 
tion regarding the provisions of the Or- and willing to work can find employment, 
dinance and the. proceedings proper to be and the painful spectacles of distress and 
taken under it. Should a majority of the misery which striKC the eye at every turn 
voters at the meeting decide on rating in old communities, are here unseen and 
themselves for educational purposes, in a unheard of. There are, however, occasion- 
rate not exceeding £1 per annum on each ally cases in which present assistance is 
householder, and further declare their will- required, either from sickness, accidents to 
ingness that the district be formed into an body or property, and sometimes even from 
educational district under the Ordinance, it causes for which the sufferer is alone to 
is so proclaimed by the Superintendent in blame, such as over-indulgence in intoxica^ 
the Provincial Oaaette» ting liquors, &c. To meet such cases, about 
The householders of the district next ^250 is voted annually by the Provincial 
proceed to elect a Local Committee of Council, and its distribution committed to 
three or six members, of whom a majority an unpaid Board named by the Superinten- 
must be parents of families. One member dent, with the consent of the Council, 
of every Local Conunittee of three, and This Board investigates all cases brpught 
two of every Local Committee of six, to its notice, and grants orders for relief, 
retire annually. At its first meeting each either in money or provisions, or both. 
Local Committee proceeds to elect a chair- For cases of sickness and casualties there 
man, who has both an original and a casting is the Provincial hospital, a commodious 
vote. The duties of the Xocal Committees range of buildings most healthily situated 
consist of keeping the accounts of moneys on the slope of a hill to the south of the 
received and expended in their respective town. Applicants for admission either 
districts, certified accounts of which have proceed to the hospital before eleven o'clock 
to be sent to the Board of Education in the forenoon to be examined by the 
annually ; of establishing schools, fixing medical officer in charge. Dr. Bawson, or, 
the salary of the teacher in each district, if unable to do so, send and inform the 
and regulating the amount of school fees ; doctor of their state, and their desire to be 
and generally of managing the educational admitted. The doctor, after inspection, if 
matters of their districts. The Committee he considers any case one requiring hospital 
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treatment) immediately admits the patient. Though he shonld encumber himself with 

Accidents aro taken directly to the hospital as few general articles as possible, yet he 

and admitted into the casualty ward at any should be furnished with some means of 

hour. No order or recommendation is allaying the tedium of a long voyage ; some 

required in any case, and the hospital is interesting books, school-books also, \tith 

free to all persons unable to pay ; for which to teach his children, if competent 

instance, labourers and others who, by rea- to do so, if not let him stUl bnng the 

son of their state, are debarred from working books. The clergyman of his parish or 

for their living. Persons able to pay are some other person would tell him the most 

charged 2s. per diem. A separate wara for appropriate educational works. There will 

Maoris is attached to the building, and also be sure to be some person willing and able 

a lunatic asvlum. Out-patients are at- to jmiss his time in a Hseful manner by im- 

tended to before 11 a.in. each day, and some parting a few hours' instruction a d&jj^ 

are visited at their own houses. any children that may be on board. The 

The Province makes a grant of j^400 per mother will find plenty to do in making 
annum in aid of the hospital funds, and and mending for uie children, and keeping 
also pays the cost of repairs and additions them clean — a matter of the fiist importance 
to the building. This sum is however on board ship. The fiEkther^, if not teaching, 
often found insufficient^ and the deficit is should turn ms hand to some occupation- 
made up by means of a reading or mAdcal say net-making, assisting the sailmaker, 
entertainment, the proceeds <» which are anything but idleness, 
given to the hospital, or by voluntary con- With regard to the route, by all means 
tributions. try to avoid transhipment : take a vessel 

The houses here suitable for mechanics, bound direct to the port of disembarkation, 

labourers, or persons of small means, are your destination. If that cannot be done 

generally built with a lean-to, and with four convenientlv — if, for instance, you would 

rooms, viz., two in the main building and have to wait too long for a ship for New 

two in the lean-to. A larger house would Plymouth direct — if possible take a ship 

be, say four in the main building and two bound to Nelson, the most convenient port 

in the lean-to. A four-roomed house, as for transhipment to New PlymoutL 

above, could be rented at from 38. 6d. to 5s. On arrival at New Plymouth, the immi- 

per week, according to size and situation ; grant will probably first proceed to the 

a six-roomed house at from 5s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. immigration d^p6t. He uiould make as 

per week. Houses of more pretensions as to short a stay there as possible : he should 

appearance, and larger as to number of lose no time before looking about him for 

rooms, can be rented at £20 and upwards, soniiething to do, and shomd accept any- 

To each house or cottage there is at- thing in the shape of work rather than 

tached, as a rule, at least a quarter-acre of remain idle. TVorkhig hours are by no 

garden. means long — ^from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.9 with 

The average cost of erecting cottages is an hour allowed for dinner ; and ev^ 

about the same in town and country, while working at whatever he has set his 

namely — ^For a four-roomed house, chimney, hand to, he can still be looking about him, 

&C., complete, from ^100 to £120 ; a six- and making inquiries for something better 

roomed house, chimney, &c., £160. if not perfectly satisfied with his then occu- 

■rr -n pation. He should not forget that a handy 

Hints to Emigrants. ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^ should be able to turn 

Most especially are emigrants warned his hand to almost anything, and the more 

against encumbering themselves with a large versatile his means of making himself 

outfit^ or with any more articles of any useful, the more steady and the higher 

sort than they would require during the wages he will command, 

voyage and for the first few months, or saj The immigrant is strongly recommended, 

a year, after their arrival True, apparel id when he leaves the d^p6t with his famil/t 

cheaper in England than here, but it must not to go into lodgings, but to take a small 

not be forgotten that in ordinary boxes the cottage at once. A very little furniture 

moth and damp make sad havoc, and the goes a very long way at first in the colonies, 

owner, on arrival at the port, will probably and he will be astonished at the variety of 

find most of his or her clothes spout. Ap- uses to which packing-cases and boxes can 

parel can only safely be brought out in . be turned. A few stretchers, in lieu ot 

soldered tin cases : therefore, the emigrant beds, can be obtained cheap, and a form or 

should only brin^; out Uttle, if any, more two may replace chairs for a short time, 

than can conveniently be taken out and untilhehasoegun to count his savings, 

aired occasionally during the voyage. The emigrant has been recommended not 
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urden himself 'with much outfit, but improvident fellow-passeugeis oalled on to 

im bring out all the money ayaUable undergo. 

id. This had better be paid into some A building soclBty vras established in 

: carrying on business in New Zealand, New Plymouth in October, 1865, under the 

the depositor furnished with a draft or title of *^ The Taranaki Land, Building, 

r of credit for the amount on the and Investment Society (Permanent)." 

ch bank at the place of his destination. The full value of shares was fixed at £20 

aoney can be brought out by means of each, and conditions of membership, pay- 

i Office Orders. The immigrant had ment of 38. per month on each share. 

er not bring cash : there may be too Series A was paid off in June, 1S72, i.e., 

y temptations to spend it in gambling after eighty monthly payments of 3s. 

otherwise during tne long and tedious Therefore, £20 was received for the pay- 

£B of his voyage. He had better not ment of ^12, spread over that period. Band 

' it in Bank of England notes, as dis- series have also been paid off, and a series 

t will be charged on them for the is now paid off every six months. The last 

nge. He will, I am assured, feel the series issued was series M. Ten per cent. 

ntage of this advice when he lands at is charged to borrowers from the Society. 

s destination, with the knowledge that. In all the series, A to M inclusive, 4,711 

what may, he is not destitute, but has shares have been taken up since the Society 

ittle deposit in the bank which will commenced operations, representing, when 

^re him and his famDy against many paid off, ^94,000. 
ie trials which he will see his more 
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IHB early history of the Province of vince is the 39th parallel of latitude (south), 

— Auckland is, in a great degree, iden- and its most northerly point is witlun a few 

kical with that of the Colony of New minutes of the 34th parallel The climate 

jSeaknd. This portion of the country was is exceedingly pleasant and salubrious, and 

[the first in which a European landed ; in remarkably equable, being free from ex- 

this the missionaries of refigion began, and tremes of heat and cold. Looking to 

mainly carried on, their enterprise, the Europe for a comparison, we should 

effects of which, in a social and political probably select Greece as possessing a 

point of view, have been extremely impor- climate most resembling that of Auckland, 

tant ; here was the scene of that celebrated Owing to the large seaboard and the preva- 

transaction called **the Treaty of Wai- lence of sea breezes, the sunmier heat is not 

tangi," on which the British Government nearly so great as in similar latitudes on 

ultimately based their right of sovereignty the Australian continent. The same causes 

over these Islands ; in this Province a account for the absence of long droughts, 

JBritish governor first resided; and the and for the more abundant moisture. From 

locality in which the city of Auckland now observations taken at the two meteo^ologi- 

stands was chosen by the first (Governor as cal stations in this Province, it appears that 

the site for the capital of New Zealand. during the year 1872, rain fell at Auckknd 

on 186 days, and at Mangonili (about 160 

Besceiption of thb Provincb. "^es north of Auckland) on 180 days. The 

highest temperature in the shade registered 

The Province of Auckland comprises by the thermometer at Auckland during 

within its boundaries nearly one-half of that year was 90*4, and the minimum 34*0. 

the North Island of New Zealand. Being After the hottest days in summer, the 

the most northerly portion of the Colony, nights are usually so cool that a blanket 

its climate is warmer than that of any other cannot well be dispensed with. ^There is 

Province.' The southern limit of the Pro- none of that oppresdive closeness of atmo- 

Q 2 
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sphere which characterizes English summer 
nights ; a refreshing breeze from the sea 
towards the land cools the air, and renders 
it exceedingly pleasant. In the winter, 
heavy rain falls, and occasionally there is 
a yeiy slight nip of frost ; but snow and ice 
are almost unknown. The beautiful climate 
of Auckland has always been one of its 
i^reatest attractions, not only to persons 
coming from abroad, but also to Uiose resi- 
dent in the Colony. The healthfulness of 
the climate is strikingly indicated by the 
fact that during a period of ten years the 
births registered in the Province exceeded 
the deatte by 12,112. During the month 
of February, 1874, the births of 107 chil- 
dren were registered, and only 19 deaths. 
The percentage of deaths to births was thus 
only 1776, a very much lower average than 
prevails in England and other European 
countries. Wise and stringent precautions 
having been taken by the Government, 
small-pox has never succeeded in making a 
lodgment in this Colony. Serious epi- 
demics of any kind have happily beep 
imknown. Cases of measles and scarlet 
fever are also of rare occurrence. The 
diseases most prolific of &tal results are 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and diphtheria, the 
victims being mosUy children. The chief 
causes of death to adults is shown by sta- 
tistics to be phthisis, heart disease, land 
apoplexy. The climate of Auckland is 
specially beneficial to asthmatic patients ; 
and the northern portions of the Province 
— particularly the Bay of Islands — are 
leconunended by medical men for persons 
suffering from diseases of the lungs. The 
warm ukkes and sulphur springs in the 
Botoma district have become mmous for 
the cure of rheumatism and kindred 
diseases. Medical statistics have been of 
such a satisfjEK^ry character as to lead to 
the suggestion that British troops, when 
withdrawn from tropical climates, should 
be stationed for some time in the Province 
of Auckland, in order to recruit their 
health, instead of beinff removed, at once 
to England. It may be mentioned that 
there are in the Province of Auckland 
several settlements formed by Nova Sco- 
tians, who left that Colony in search of one 
free from the severe Canadian winters, and 
who have been remarkably successful in 
farming sections of the waste lands of the 
Province. The Grovemment offer every 
possible inducement for the formation of 
such special ^tlements, by setting apart 
blocks of land free, and aiding the immi- 
grants on arrival. 
The following remarkable table is ex- 
'-'^ Irom the well-known standard 



work, "The Story of New Zealand," by 
Arthur S. Thomson, M.D., Suigeon-Major, 
58th Begiment : — 



• 


InfkntrT. 
United 


Iiifantry, 
Kew 


1 


Kingdom. 


ZedMid. 


J! 6 vors ••• ••• ••• 


73 


4 


Bmptive Fevers 


7 


1 


Diseases of the Inng^. 


171 


94 


Diseases of the liver... 


8 


3 


Diseases of the sto- 




• 


maoh and bowels . . . 


63 


71 


Diseases of the brain.. 


7 


6 


Dropaes 


2 


— 


Rhemnatic affections.. 


64 


85 


Venereal affections . . . 


277 


SO 


Abscesses and ulcers.. 


124. 


84 


Wounds and mjnries.. 


58 


79 


Corporeal punishment 


5 




Diseases of the eyes. . . 


48 


46 ' 


Diseases of the skin... 


95 


7 


All other diseases . . . 
Total ... 


52 


45 


1,044 


605 



" This table is thus read : — Out of every 
1,000 sol(Uers in the United Kingdom, 73 
were annually admitted into hospital with 
fevers, and out of every 1,000 soldiers in 
New Zealand, only 4 were admitted with 
fevers." 

Natitbal Pbodxtcts. 

The native vegetation of Auckland is, 
without exception, evergreen. The forests, 
in winter as in summer, are leafy; and 
grass which becomes withered during the 
summer months, springs up rapidly with 
the winter rains. Apples, pears, and other 
exotics, or imported xrees and plants, with 
few exceptions, shed their leaves during the 
autumn and remain bar^,.a8 in EngWd, 
throughout the winter season. The Auck- 
land forests differ very much from the 
Australian bush, inasmuch aB there is here 
a thick and almost impenetrable under- 
growth. Chief among the plants forming 
this lower vegetable kingdom, are beautiful 
ferns, of which 130 species are found, 42 of 
which are unknown in any other country. 
The supple-jack, a strong running plant, 
which crosses and twines itself through the 
shrubs and trees, is an obstruction to loco- 
motion through die busk. There are many 
very pretty flowering shrubs, and the nikau, 
a small species of palm, the pith of which 
is edible, is. found nearlv eveiy where. Con- 
siderable areas of land around Auckland 
are covered with ti-tree, which on poor soil 
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is stunted, forming bushes of from 1 ft. to source of a considerable income to the Pro- 

6 ft. high ; but under better conditions it vince. In addition to the large amount of 

grows into a tree of considerable height, wood used for local purposes, there is an 

and ht much esteemed as firewood, and for extensive export of sawn timber from 

the knees of yessels, being very hard and Auckland to all parts of New Zealand, 

durable. Other lands, of medium to good the neighbourii^ Australian Colonies, and 

quality, are thickj.y covered with a species the South Sea Islands. Chief among the 

of fern, the root of which is edible, and is timber trees — indeed, the king of the Auck- 

largely used by the Maoris, who have land woods — is the kauri pine. These trees 

attained to great skill in cooking it so as in some instances have been found 15 ft. in 

to render it pcd&table. The Fhormium diameter and 150 ft. in height. On an 

tmax, or, as it is more familiarly termed, average they may be estimatea as yielding, 

New Zealand fiax, grows in all parts of the when sawn into conveniently-si2ed boards, 

Province, but is most prolific in moist between 6,000 ft and 7,000 ft. of timber, 

ground. The fibre of tnis plant is the the market price of which at the mills is 

strongest material known, silk excepted ; from 98. 6d. to lis. 6d. per 100 ft. The 

and its preparation has created an impor- wood in some kauri trees is prettily marked 

tant industry. It is at present chiefly used or mottled, and is in great demand for 

for cordage, but it is gradually coming into cabinet making, which gives it a special 

use for the manufacture of textile fabrics, value. As an illustration of this, we may 

The leaves are sword - shaped, tapering instance a kauri tree cut some time ago by 

gradually &om the bottom, wnere they are a settler residing about eighteen miles north 

thick and wood^, and are largely impreg- of Auckland. The trunk of this tree was 

nated with a white gum, of a very adhesive 40 ft. high and 37 ft. in circumference, 

nature, which more or less permeates the and it yielded, when sawn, 22,000 ft. of 

whole leaf. .This gum has been used to a rich mottled kauri, which was sold for 

verv small extent for commercial purposes, ^500, leaving, after deducting £^Q0 for 

and might doubtless be more largely utilized, expenses connected with the cutting of 

Another product, growing profusely in the tree and gettii^ it to market, a dear 
swamps, is raupo, the leaves of which are. profit of £300. The kauri is valuable 

tough and durable, and are largely employed for shipbuilding as well as aU general pur- 

for the construction of temporary bush poses, and has been classed at the Grermanic 

houses. The Maoris are adepts at this iJoyd's. It furnishes excellent spars for 

work, and settlers frequently avail them- vessels, and it is with this timber that 

selves of their skill. The raupo makes a nearly all wooden buildings in Auckland 

really excellent thatch. are erected. Strange to say, the tree does 

The majority of the cottages around not grow further south than 37° SO' latitude. 

Auckland have plots of garden of greater It is accordingly unknown in the forests of 

or less extent, and in some of these every the southern part of Auckland Province, 

variety of English flowering plant may be and in all other parts of the Colony. It is, 

found. Flowers grow with remarkable however, very plentiful north of Auckland^ 

luxuriance, many English greenhouse plants and for about thirty miles south of that 

attaining great perfection in the open air. city. Second in importance to the kauri is 

The horticultural shows held periodically the kahikatea (known in the Southern 

in Auckland are such as few countries Provinces as the white pine). This is a soft 

can rivaL wood, and is used in Auckland mostly for 

The scenery of the Auckland Province inside work, for which it is very weU 

is enchanting. Hill and valley, woodland, adapted. The rimu (sometimes called red 

rough cliffs, and quiet little secluded bays ; pine) is greatly esteemed for l^e manufeM)- 

broad rivers, lakes^ and rough mountain ture of furniture. It is a very good timber 

torrents; waterfalls, geysers, boiHng springs, tree, but much more difficult to work than 

volcanic cones, beautuiil natural terraces, kauri, and in every way inferior to that 

and many other marked natural features, timber for general purposes. The totani 

grouped in the most picturesque forms, and another variety of pme, is highly valued for 

gilded with bright sunshine, tend to make piles and sinular purposes ; the puriri for 

New Zealand what it has frequently been posts, rails, and house blocks, being remark- 

called--th6 natural home of the poet and able for its durability. The pohutukawa, 

the artist. which bears large red flowers, blossoming 

The timber of the Province is one of its about Christmas, is in great demand for the 

most valuable products, and (as will be seen knees of vessels, beinjr very hard, and 

by statistics given in llie list of industries having a natural bend in the trunk. The 

forming part of this paper) it has been the trees above named are the largest and most 
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valuable woods of tbe Auckland forests ; ported from the Province of Auckland 

but there are nearly 100 other varieties, alone. There is reason for believing that 

many of which have special value for block- the range of hills commencing at Cape Col- 

making, others for furniture, &c. It was a ville, aud extending in a more or less con- 

eonimon practice, some years ago, for nected chain across the Island, will be 

settlers to fell ana bum off the timber for found auriferous in localities as yet unex- 

the purpose of improving the soil, but they plored. 

now recognize it as a source of revenue, and The coal measures of this Province are 

it is customary, where practicable, to fell extensive and wide spread. In sevei:^ 

and square the trees and float the logs to places, large seams crop out upon the sur- 

the nearest saw-milL The Government are face. This is the case at the £[awakawa, 

also taking stringent steps to stop the whole- Waikato, and Whangarei mines, which 

sale destruction of valuable timber on alone have been worked, and have already 

Government lands. The forests are now yielded a large amount of good coal. Work 

properly regarded as actual wealth with at tbe Whangarei mine has been suspended 

which Nature has endowed the Colony. fbr several years, owing to the flooding of 

Auckland Province, like the rest of the the mine, which abuts on the beach. At 

Colony, is destitute of native quadrupeds. Kawakawa, the seam in the mine averages 

The forests may be traversed without the 12^ ft. in thickness, and 100,000 tons have 

slightest danger from wild beasts, and also been taken out. At Waikato, the seam 

from noxious reptiles, for there are none. being worked varies from 6 ft. to 18 ft., 

There was formerly a species of native lying horizontally, and yields a fine coal, 

dog, supposed to have been introduced by At Whangaroa, a thick seam of pitch coal 

some vessel that had called at the Island has been found, but has never been worked, 

long ago ; there was also a native rat ; but Brown coal has .been found at Matakana, 

both dog and rat are extinct, the latter Drury, and Mokau. At Drury, this coal 

having been killed off by the European rat. was worked nine years ago, but the mine 

In many parts of the bush there are wild was closed in consequence of the cost of 

pigs, the offspring of those introduced by carriage at that time. Probably when the 
Captain Cook and others ; and pig-hunting ' Waikato railway is completed, the mine 

may be regarded as one of the sports of the will be re-opened. At Waiapu, Baglan, 

country. Coromandel, Parengarenga, Awhitu, Whau, 

The sportsman will find plenty of game, and other places, coal has been found. 

Pheasants, acclimatized, are very plentSulin Very large coal deposits exist on the West 

the Province of Auckland. There are also shore of the Frith of Thames. An English 

native pigeons, ducks, and waterfowL Ke- company is about to open a mine in this 

mains of an enormous wingless bird, known locality ; and the site being convenient for 

as the moa, have been discovered in various shipping, the success of the enterprise may 

parts of the Province ; but the bird is now be anticipated. 

extinct, having probably been hunted down There are in the Province two sources 
by the Natives for food. Other wingless from which it is believed that a large 
birds, of small size, peculiar to New Zea- amount of iron will at some future day be 
land, are found, but have now become obtained. The chief and best known of 
rare. The morepork, tui (or parson bird), these is the ferruginous sand found upon 
kouinako (or bell bi»i), and a number of and near the sea shore. The other form in 
small parrots, relieve the silence of the woods, which iron is found in this Province is the 
There are, however, but few native singing ordinary ironstone. A sample of stone ob- 
birds. Starlings, rooks, sparrows, and tained from a locality not disclosed has 
other English birds have been introduced, been tested, and has yielded a very large 
and are becoming numerous. The sea percentage of iron. The metal, together 
teems with excellent table fish, the mullet with pieces of the stone, was placed on view 
and schnapper being especially esteemed, in the Auckland Museum. The Province 
Eight varieties of whales, two of dolphins, has never been fairly prospected for iron- 
three of seals, and sharks, are caught along stone, which is believed to exist in several 
the coast. Sharks are largely used by the extensive tracts of country. Limestone is 
Maoris for food. ' abundant in many parts of the Province, as 

Mtnphjit -RTrsHnRno*. ^^^ ^ ^^^» ^ *^^ *^®^® ^^^ principal ele- 

miNBRAL itESOURCES. ^^^^ nocessary to the reduction of iron ore 

It is now many years since gold was first are readily obtainable. The iron trade is 

discovered at Coromandel ; and to the 31st one that will be lar^irely developed in the 

December, 1873, not less ttan 863,688 future, and which offers now a good field 

ounces of the precious metal had been ex- for the investment of capital 
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For many years, copper mines were acres are still available for settlement, 
worked, with English capital, at the islands There are other confiscated lands on the 
of Kawau and Great Barrier. The per- East Coast. The Government are now pur- 
centage of copper obtained was large, and chasing from the Maoris large blocks of 
the l^es of considerable magnitude ; yet land, which will materially increase the area 
the undertakings proved unprofitable to available for occupation by immigrants, 
those engaged in them, and the mines, al- By the agricultural statistics of 1873, it 
though not by any means exhausted, were appears that there were 3,842 holdings in 
abandoned. This want of success was at- the Province, and 224,578 acres had been 
tributed to the deamess of labour and the broken up ; 88*36 per cent, of which had. 
want of cheap coal. In addition to the been laid down in grass, and are rapidly 
lodes of copper above mentioned, others are being individualized. From ihe 1st of 
said to have been discovered. July^ 1872, to the 3()th June, 1873, titles 

Silver and lead have been obtained in were issued by the Native Lands Court to 
moderate quantities from the gold-bearing aboriginals for 221,776 acres in this Pro- 
reefs of Coromandel and the Thames, but vince. The maps of claims made in ^e 
no well-defined and distinct lode of either Native Lands Court up to 30th June, 1873, 
metal has yet been discovered. Tin, with include 2,977,958 acres in the Auckland 
one exception, and that on the Thames Province. These legal operations are pre- 
gold-field, has never been found in the Pro- liminary to the power of selling by the 
vince. Natives. 

Good cement has been found in the Ka- The Province is divided into counties, 
wakawa coal mine and other parts of the electoral districts, and highway districts ; 
Province, and its preparation for market but a simple division, which will easily 
has been commenced at MahurangL Fire- be understood on reference to a map, is that 
clay, found in the Waikato district and formed by the isthmus on which the city of 
other places, has been put to a more prac- Auckland is built. We shall, for conveni- 
tical test Waikato fire-clay was employed ence, divide the Province into two parts, 
in the retorts at the Auckland glass works, namely, that lying north and that south of 
and found equal to the best Stourbridge the capital. In pursuance of this division, 
day. Good clay for bricks exists in many we shall speak first of the north, 
parts of the Province, and brick-making is The Isthmus of Auckland is formed by 
carried on extensively. Pottery clays have her indentation of the Waitemata Harbour 
so far been applied only to the coarser kinds on the East Coast, and the Manukau on the 
of ware, such as drain pipes, &c. Dr. West North of the city, the Province 
Hochstetter, when in Auckland, directed forms a peninsula about 200 miles in length, 
attention to a series of extensive seams of and of an average breadth of about thirty- 
clay on the Earaka Flats, beyond Drury, five miles, varying from six at the narrowest 
which he pronounced to be equal to the best to sixty-six miles at its widest parts. This 
Bohemian days. These seams have not peninsula is indented on the West Coast 
been opened up. by the Kaipara Harbour, an immense inlet 

Petroleum has been found in various dis- of the sea, which, with the rivers flowing 
tricts of the Province, and a company to into it, affords water communication to 
test the kerosine springs of Poverty feay has about 900 miles of country, and drains 
been formed, the plant for which has been about a million and a-half acres of land, 
obtained from America, as well as some much of which is of good agricultural 
men acquainted with the oil-workings quality. There is a bar at the entrance to 
there. this harbour, but it is navigable by vessels 

A -a d of the largest tonnage. A considerable 

Arka and Extkot of SmTLEMBNT, proportion of the lanJ around the Kaipara 

The total area of land in the Province of Harbour produces valuable timber ; two 

Auckland is computed at 16,500,000 acres, large saW-mills are at work in the district 

of which the portions sold from the 1st of Various settlements have been formed along 

April, 1856, to the end of 1872, were the shores of the harbour, chief of which 

1,575,471 acres. In March last, there re- are the Albert land settlements, on blocks 

mained in the hands of the Provincial Go- of land allotted in forty-acro grants to 

vemment 1,300,228 acres ; but much of Nonconformist immigrants who arrived in 

this is poor land, which cannot fairly be the Province in the years 1862 and 1863. 

classed as suitable for settlement The A large portion of the land so alienated 

General Government retains in its posses- from uie Crown has not been settled upon, 

sionthe confiscated lands in the Waikato but is held by persons resident in Auckland, 

and Manukau districts, of which 517,000 from whom it may be purchased at a low 
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price. The many settlers who have gone upon pore-bred stock, and tbelc flocks include 
their lands are steadily improYing them, some of the finest sheep in the Colony, the 
The Wairoa Biver, which is navigable by produce of Exiglish imported stock of first- 
large vessels for nineteen miles from its class quality. £i addition to sheep-breeding, 
mouth, and for boats many miles further, grazing and the growth of hay engage the 
discharges itself into the Eaipara Harbour, attention of the £Bu*mers settled within 
The land on the banks of this river is twenty miles around Auckland.' The 
heavily timbered, and well adapted for cultivation of root crops has been nog- 
settlement. The Oruawharo, Otamatea, and lected ; wheat, with the present demand, 
Hotea Bivers, falling into the Kaipara, also is found to be most profitable. The land 
o|)en up much good land, suitable for the along the isthmus is generally undulating, 
location <f immigrants. North of the broken, however, in many places by (he 
Eaipara, on the West Coast, ia Hokianga cones of small volcanoes long extinct. . 

Harbour, which also opens up a considerable o^.ti.^^ ^^ ^/ rt- t>../^v^^ 

area of wooded land, ind is the puUet of a Southern paH of the Pramnce. 

large timber trade. The climate is specially Drury, a settlement on the Great South 
adapted for fruit-growing. On the East. Boad, twenty-two mil^ south of Auckland, 

Coast of the peninsula, there are several stands at about the terminal point of the 

good harbours, including the Bay of Islands, isthmus. Beyond that point the Province 

one of the finest harbours in the world, and widens out until it attains a breadth of 

Mangomii, also a capacious and safe bar- over 200 miles. The distance from Auck- 

bour. These ports have been whaling land to the extreme south-eastern limit is 

stations from me earliest period in the also about 200 miles. The centre of this 

history of the Colony, and aro also the great tract of countiy south of Uie ciipital 

natural outlets of important agricultural is watered for 300 miles by the Biver 

districts. There are still thousands of acres Waikato, and its tributary the Waipa. The 

in both districts suitable for settlement, Waikato is the longest and most important 

much of which may be purchased cheaply river in the Colony. It takes iljs rise at 

from private owners. In an Auckland the Tongariro and Buapehu mountains — 

auction mart, during the year 1874, good two volcanoes 7,500 ft. and 9,195 fL high 

land at Mangonui was knocked down at respectivelyj situated in the Province of 

less than 2s. an acre. The Government Wellington. About thirty-five miles firom 

hold 15,000 acres in that district. its source^ the river becomes lost in a fresh- 

The whole of the peninsula north of water hJce twenty-five miles long, called 

Auckland is more or less settled by a very Taupo, within the boundaries of the Province 

scattered population, located around those of Auckland, and emerges on the southern 

parts of the coast where an outlet for pro- side of the lake, at an devation of 1,250 ft. 

duce is obtainable. There are, however, above the sea leveL It flows for some miles 

still large districts available for settlement, along the Eaingaioa phun, an almost level, 

The land is generally broken and of very and at present bare and uncultivated tract 
unequal quality, many tracts being barren of land of light qvudity, sloping to the East 
and unfitted for tillage, while there is much Coast, and which, would probably grow 
good land, and such as offers great en- splendid grass. For many miles along the 
couragement to settlers with little capital course of the river the country is of volcanic 
but possessing a practical knowledge of origin, and is all of it Native territory. The 
farming. The large seaboard has given land here is ver^ much broken, and in some 
rise to a fleet of smart cutters and schooners parts heavily timbered.. For thirty miles, 
built in the Province, which trade between the river flows across an extensive table- 
the various coast settlements and Auckland, land, some portions of which are 2,000 ft. 
The chief pursuit of the northern settlers is above the sea level, and whidi is oompara- 
the rearing of cattle. Sheejp-breeding is tively unexplored. The Waikato River 
extending ; but the cultivation of cereals emerges into settled territory a few mUes 
has hitherto been carried on only to a very above Cambridge, a frontier European set- 
limited extent tlement 104 miles from Auckland. The 

r A ^^ A.. A,i J country from that township to Ngamawahia, 

li&imv^ of AuckUmuL where the Waikato is joiiec^ by the Wiipa 

The Isthmus of Auckland, connecting Biver, is nearly all good agricultural land, 

the northern peninsula with the southern and is being rapidly brought under cultiva- 

part of the Province, is about twenty-five tion. In the Cambridge district alone, 

miles long. Nearly the whole oi the there are 27,000 acres Ijaid down with grass 

land upon it is well cultivated and fenced, and 12,000 acres in crof). In Te AwsuDiutn, 

^e farmers specially study the rearing of m adjoining frontier district^ 150 miles of 
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fencing; have been done, 15,000 acres laid "Bay, like the Waikato, m associated in the 
down in grass, and 1,500 &t cattle are sent minds of persons not possessing local know- 
annually to the Auckland market. ledge, wita the idea of Native disturbance ; 
Other Waikato districts show equally yet so rapid has been the advance of settle- 
favourable results. In this part of the ^ro- ment in this district, that there are now 500 
vince, settlement has l>een more successful, houses, 300 miles of fencing, 280,000 acres 
than in any other ; and that the settlers do occupied by . Europeans as sheep runs, 
not themselves consider their position inse- 10,000 acres txscupied for grazing and til- 
cure because of their occupying confiscated lage, and 15,000 sheep, ^e Government 
lands, may be inferred £rom the fact that owns a large quantity of land in that district 
land witlu^ eight or nine miles of Cam- available for settlement, 
bridge township (which is only a few miles On' the West Coast of the Province, south 
from the boundary of the confiscated coun- of Auckland ci^ thriving settlements have 
try) is valued at j&3 ner acre, and township been established at Baglan (which possesses 
acre allotments at a120. This Wd was a very good harbour) and at the Manuk^iu 
mostly purchased from the military grantees, Heads. About 1,000 nigs, 1,200 bales of 
a few years ago, at a very trifling price; and prepared Fhormium>f besides wheat, oats, 
it has more than quadrupled in value during potatoes, &c., are sent to Auckland annu- 
the past four years. The Waipa Biver, ally from the port of Banian alone. Lime- 
whicn- joins the Waikato at Ngaruawahia, stone anil coal are found m the district, and 
is navigable as &r as Alexandra, the fron- lime-burning is carried on to a considerable 
tier European settlement in that direction, extent. In the Baglan or Whaingaroa dis- 
Between the two rivers there is an extensive trict, and the adjoining district of Karioi, 
chain of swamps, much of which wUl no many thousands of acres of good land are 
doubt ultimately be reclaimed by drainage, available for settlement. 
Although settlement ha^ not extended &long mi. r^L. t\jI.*^:^* 
the W^pa so ranidlv as on the Waikato ^ ^^ ^^"^ 
Biver, very considerable progress has been About thirty miles inland from TauraQga, 
made. The Waika,to district is reached and connected with that settlement by a 
from Auckland by a good metalled road, line of coaches, is the Auckland lake dis^ 
which strikes the river where it bends west- trict, abounding with the most wonderful 
ward in its course to the sea, thirty-eight natural phenomena. There are three large 
miles south of Auckland. A railway is and many smaller lakes, the water in some 
also being constructed by the Colonial of which is of a sky-blue colour. For miles 
Government. To the east and west of this the surface of the earth around Botorua and 
road, before it reaches the Waikato Biver, Botomahana Lakes is in a state of perturba- 
scttlements have been formed. Amongst tion : holes and puddles filled with boiling 
those to the west, Mauku, Waiuku, and mud abound everywhere. The great attrac- 
Pukekohe are the most extensive. South- tions of the district, however, are the geysers 
west of Drury, there is a large area of land and magnificent terraces. These wonderful 
wholly unfit for cultivation, but containing, terraces are formed by a silicious deposit 
it is believed, good pottery ck^, whidi from the warm — in some places boiling — 
has not been tested. Beyond this, where water that flows over them. The chief 
the land is of good quality, with a faif pro- terrace, or rather series of terraces, one 
portion of forest, settlement has gone on above the other, is 300 ft. at the base and 
very rapidly. To the east of the Waikato 150 ft. high, the front being of circular 
Biver h the Thames Yallej^, watered by two form, and the whole structure grand and 
large rivers, with tributaries. This valley stately in appearance. On the lower ter- 
contains some splendid land not as jret races are hoUows filled with the warm water 
settled upon. Fanners in this district flowing over, and forming natural marble 
would obtain a good and convenient market baths. The water in them is of a deep blue 
for their produce at the gold-fields town- tint, and the sorfaoe of the terraces exhibits 
ships situated at the mouth of the rivers, a great variety of colours, pure white, pink. 
The chief settlements on the East Coast of and blue predominating. This district is 
the Province south of Auckland, are Tau- now much frequented by tourists, as well 
ranga and Poverty Bay. Around Tauranga as b^ invalids suffering from rheumatism, 
there are extensive tracts of undulating sciatica, white swelling, &o., and it will 
land, on which English grasses, fruits, and doubtless, when better known, attract visi- 
root crops grow luxurianUy ; and there is a tors from Europe. There is a large area of 
fair area md down with wheat. The har- arable land in the district, which the Natives 
hour is navigable for vessels of considerable are willing to lease, and this is being rapidly 
toima^t Aiid is well sheltered. Poverty acquixed by the Ctoremmeat lor settlement 
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The Gold Fiddiu There is little doubt ibat tbe whole of the 

peninsula from Gape Oolville to Te Aioha 

About thirty miles eastward from Auck- mountain, a distanc^e of 120 miles, is more 

land, is the extensive mountainous penin- or less auriferous, and will afford employ- 

sula named Coromandel. Numerous quartz ment to a laige mining population for an 

veins run through the primary rocks, and indefinitely lengthened period of time, 
it is in th^se that the gpld is found. 

Mining o^rations were commenced in the Population and Principal Townsl 
creeks at Kapanga, where rough gold, 

washed out of the hills, was discovered. The population of the Province of Auck- 
This deposit was of small extent.. The land, exclusive of aboriginals, according to 
hills were then prospected, and mining' the census taken in 1871, was 62,335. The 
carried on with varying results, and. it is present population is estimated at 66,000. 
still continued. During the first eleven The population of the city of Auckland, 
months of 1873, 8,549 tons of stone with suburbs, is about 21,000. Second in 
were crushed in the Coromandel (that is, population is the town of Onehunga, 
the Kapanga) district, and yielded 14,867 situated on the Manukau Harbour, six 
ounces of gold. The Thames gold-field, miles from Auckland by road, which was 
situated on the same peninsula, further shown by the census of 1871 to xwssess 
south, was opened in August, 1867, much a population of 1,913 souls. Both the 
later than Coromandel; yet it has altogether Manukau and Auckland Harbours are 
outstripped the previously-prospected gold- navigable for vessels of the largest ton- 
field. The population m the townships nage ; but the entrance to the Manukau is 
and employed in mining is estimated at obstructed by a bar, and requires to be 
10,000, and the, district yields an average approached with, care. When caution is 
of 10,000 ounc^ of gold per month. The used, however, the harbour may be entered 
right to mine is procurable by any one who with perfect safety ; and it is mainly by a 
chooses to pay £l per annum for that line of steamers trading to the Manukau 
privilege. The miner's right thus pro- that Auckland maintains communication 
cured, entitles a person to enter upon and with the Southern Provinces of the Colony, 
work any unoccupied ground within the These vessels come to the wharf at One- 
boundaries of the gold-field. There are hunga. Railway trains run re^arly be- 
also good openings, for persons having a tween the two ports. The Waitemata (or 
practical knowledge of mining, in the tri- Auckland Harbour proper) is a magnificent 
bute system, under which mining companies lan«l-locked water, branching westward 
let portions of their properties to working from the Haurala Gulf, and capable of 
miners, the payment being a percentage of affording secure anchorage to hundreds of 
the yield of gold. The richness of this large vessels. The city of Auckland is built 
field is indicated by the fact that amongst on the south bank, on rising ground, and 
the pioneers the six owners of Hunt's has a very picturesque appearance. A 
claim, one of the first taken up, obtained wharf, 1,690 ft. long, has been constructed 
25,000 ounces of gold in a few days* work, opposite the centre of the town. It affords 
The Golden Crown . paid ^200,000 divi- acc(^mmodation for vessels of very large ton- 
dends in twelve months; and the Cale- nage, including the magnificent steamers 
donian mine subsequently yielded ten tons now employed on the English mail service 
of gold in about the same period of time, vid San Francisco. A graving dock, 
and distributed £572,000 amongst the capable of taking in large vessels, is to be 
shareholders. Other mines have given soon commenced, and wiU greatly enhance 
handsome returns, although less dazzlingly the present excellent commercial facilities 
rich than those mentioned. The gold-fields of the port. The Waitamata Harbour 
offer great attractions for the investment of extends fifteen miles beyond Auckland, 
capital and the employment of labour. At affording water-way to several conntiy dis- 
the present time labour is scarce, both at tricts, at present very thinly settied. From 
the Thames and Coromandel ; and a suffi- one of these settlements, known as Bive^ 
cient number of practical miners cannot be l^ead, a line of railway has been constructed 
obtained. The Government are taking by the Government to connect tJie Waite- 
measures to open up new areas for mining mata with the waters of the Kaipara Har- 
in both districts ; and at Coromandel the hour, an immense inlet of the sea on thfl 
construction of tracks, or forest paths, has West coast of the Province north of tltf 
been followed by remarkably successful city of Aucldand. This railway is to be 
results, area^ of promising auriferous land extended to Auckland. It will open up • 
being taken up along the line of road, considerable aiea of good agricoltonil land 
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north of Auckland, now difficult of access, timber exported horn Auckland Province 
and will afford communication by steamer to places beyond the Colony was : — Sawn, 
and rail to the whole of the settlements on 3,623,361 ft. ; laths and shingles, 360,800 ; 
the Kaipara Harbour. The Waikato Bail- logs, 1,553 ; palings, 700 ; spars, 153 ; not 
way, the construction of which is rapidly otherwise described, 238' tons, 13 cords, 
progressing, will, when completed, bring 634 packages. In addition to this, a larger 
the country for eighty miles south of quantity than that sent from the Colony 
Auckland into direct communication with was shipped to the Southern ' Froyinces. 
the capital The shipping trade of Auck- The timber trade is rapidly increasing, and 
land is already great, and is fast increasing, the returns for 1873 will doubtless show 
During the year 1872, for which the G^ larger results. The capabilities of the 
vemment statistics are complete, 170 yes- Auckland saw-miUs may oe gathered from 
sels, of a gross tonnage of 54,257 tons, the feust that at the Te Kopura (Kaipara) 
and| carrying crews numbering 2,216 men, mill, the largest in the Province, there were 
entered the port of Auckland from places loaded during Januaiy, 1874, nine vessels, 
beyond the Colony, in addition to a laige each carryuig from 23,786 ft. to 106,682 ft. 
number of coasting craft. There are owned and taking in the aggr^ate 490,090 ft of 
and registered at the port of Auckland 43 timber. The estabUshment of small milk 
saiUng and 6 steam vessels of over 50 tons capable of cutting from 4,000 ft. to 5,000 
register, and 124 sailing and 14 steam ft. a day is becoming of frequent occurrence, 
vessels of under 60 tons register. The and has been found to pay even better, pro- 
majority of these were built in the Pro- portionately to the amount of capital in- 
vince. From its unequalled position be- vested, than larger mills. This is a branch 
twen two fine harbours, being also near to of industry to which we would draw special 
the gold fields, and in the centre of the attention. The forests, being wide spread 
provmcial traffic, as well as being in a over the Province, cannot be reached from 
.position to command the South Sea trade, the large mills ; and there are still numerous 
Auckland gives promise of becoming a places where small mills could be estab- 
great commercial city. It now possesses fished with advantage. The large mills are 
many fine public buildings and private generally placed in situations convenient 
residences. for shipping the timber, and are kept sup- 

The Thames gold fields townships of plied with logs by floatage down the creeks. 
Grahamstown and Shortland are well The timber trade gives employment to 
built, but there is no reliable estimate of numerous small vessels, and has in this way 
the present population. It probably num- stimulated the provincial industry which we 
bers 6,000. Kapanga, the township of the shall class second, namely — 
Coromandel gold field, possesses several 

excellent hotels ; but the population is Shipbuilding. 

scattered over a number of small townships 

convenient to different centres of the field, The possession of suitable timber and 
and consequently no large township has other facilities has led to the development 
been formed. oi an important* shipbuilding industry in 

Nearly every settlement or agricultural this Provmce. Auckland-built vessels are 
centre of importance throughout the Pro- well known, and may be found in all the 
vince has its township site, with a few Southern colonies. From the 30th June, 
buildings erected thereon — church, school, 1853, to the 30th June, 1869, there were 
stores, and hotels being generally earliest built, in the Province of Auckland, 22 
on the ground. There is a large number of steam and 482 sailing vessels. During the 
these embryo townships north and south of last four yeais this number has been very 
Auckland, in addition to those mentioned largely added to. Repairs and alterations 
in the foregoing portion of this paper. to vessels can be cheaply and expeditiously 

effected. A common practice has been to 

Industrial Pursuits. construct vessels at suitable places along 

m> 1 m 3 the coast, in dose proximity to forests, 

J. wnoer i raae. ^^^ ^l^^j^ ^j^^ necessary timber can be ob- 

Apart from gold mining, to which we have tained. Auckland can show a larger fleet 
already referred, and agriculture, which we of small craft locally built than any other 
shall notice presently, Uie chief industiy of port in New Zeakmd or the Australian 
the Province is its trade in timber. There colonies. The ruling rate for the construc- 
ure twenty large saw-mills and many tion of vessels thoroughly staunch and faith- 
smaller miJls at work in various parts of fully built is ^£8 to £9 per tpn, builder's 
the Province. In 1872 the quantity of measurement^ for hull and spars.. 
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Kawri €htm, employed in these milk. The j^pmed 

Pharnwumf soiftable for lope-nuJong, ex< 
This is specially an Aooklaiid ptodno^ ported firom the Prorince in the year 1873, 
foond in no other purt of the worid. Ot» was 1,497 tons^Talaed at £Sl7,7G^ 
a huge area of land which has been ex- IZofM Makima 

hansted by kaori forests in jpast ages, and "^^ moKimg, 

is now barren and almost nnnt for cnltiTa- The mannfiictiire of rope firom prepared 
tion, the gnm that has exuded from the PAarniMim is now an indostry of some 
dead trees is found at a depth of from S ft. importance in Anekkmd, but mig^t be 
to 3 ft This gnm is an important article more entensiye. In oousequence of the 
of oonmieroe, being found yaluable for the opposition of Kngliah rope makers to the 
manu&cture of vdrnish ; and it is calcnlated use of PAormMim, or at least to paying for 
that two thousand men haye at times been it a price, proportionate to that gfydie for 
employed, in yarious parts of the Proyinoe, Manilla hemp, it has been found more 
di^ring it, there being no restriction placed profitable to manufacture the ropes- nere. 
upon the right to dig on Croyemment waste than to export the fibre in bales. AueUand- 
huids. The great demand for labour in made rope generally meets with a ready 
other directions has reduced the number of market ^e cordage from Auckland 
gum-diggers, but the trade still giyes em- manu&ctories has been tested on Her 
pLoyment to a section of the population. Majesty's war yessels yisiting the port, 
Its importance may be estimated firom the and has 4>een highly commended ; and 
fiict that in the last three years for which similar commendations firom the officers of 
the statistias are complete — ^namely, 1870, an American and an Italian war yeasel, 
1871, and 1872— no less than 14,2761 tons which yisited the port^ haye been pub- 
of the gum were exported, the yaine of lished. It has also been put to the most 
which amounted to £497,199. The Maoris trying tests in ordinary wear, and has come 
bring a considerable quantity to market out satisfiictorily. During a late seyere 
The buying price of first-dass kauri gum at *gale at Auckland, it was found that the 
Auckland, in March, 1874, was £30 to £33 rope, when subjected to the same skain as 
per ton. At that price, gam-diggers would Manilla, remained unbroken, while the 
earn from SOs. to £4 a week, according ta other gaye way. This indust^ is worthy 
the nature of the field they were wornng of the attention of (wactical rope makers 
on. The ayerage eaminsB would, howeyer, contemplating emigration, the cheapness 
be about £2 a week. l£e work possesses and plentifu^ess of the material being of 
attractions for many oif account of its free- the utmost importance, while the maraet 
dom, the labourer working and resting whcm in this and the neighbouring colonies is 
he pleases. almost unlimited. During 1872, cordage 

There are scattered oyer the Proyince There was also of course a large quantify 

numerous mills for the preparation of tins used within the Proyinoe or sent to other 

fibre, but in consequence A the fall in price parts of the Colony. Samples of Auckland 

the quantity produced has lately dimihished rope in oonmum wear may be seen on most 

considerably ; nuU-ownera finding that the English yessels trading to Auddaud. A 

present rate for good prepared J^ormuim caUe of 12 in. in circumference and 120 

(£18 to £^ per ton) will not remunerate, fiithoms loi^, was lately placed on board 

The chief cost in connection with fiax-miUs the ship J9»tuio«tofi, to order, and should 

is the motiye power. The machines are all be inspected by all interested while that 

locally made, simple of construction, and yessel is in London, 

cheap. The plant itself grows wild in a -n »i* 

nearly aU parU of the Proyinoe, and the ^^^ BfAbtn^, 

right to cut fiax upon waste lands may be This industry has been carried on so 

Irarchased from the Qoyemment at a yezy successfully in Auckland, that fore^n soaps 

ow price. The building required for a flax- are shut out of the market l£e local 

mill need not be a large or expensiye ereo- soap is sold at from £22 to £32 per ton 

tion ; but it is necessary to haye a good dry Hie dip candles consumed are also all made 

store-room and a press for pacSng the in the Proyinoe. In 1872, the export of 

bales. The profits from fiax preparation soap amounted to 322 cwt The article 

depend in a ^reat measure upon the situa- produced is really of yery superior quality, 

tion of the mill, and the cost of getting the xr j • 

green leaf to the mill and the prepiured fibre FoundnM. 

to market Boys and women are- hugely The foundries of Auddand are ambogst 
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ito most miportant indiutrieB, giving em- to a greater or less extent in Auckland, 

pbyment to about 250 hands. l%e engi- and generally "with considerable soccess : — 

neers' shops are furnished with steam Manufacture of agricultural implements, 

hammers, drills, planing machines, &c.,. boots, biscuits (&ncy and cabin) bricks, 

and are capable of m^dng very heavy bonenlust, baskets, bellows, bookbinding, 

castings. Nearly all kinds of machineiy, cordials, cooperage, coffee-roasting, drain 

en^es andboikrs for steam vessels, bat- pipes and coarse pott'Civ, coach building, 

teries for crushing quartz, &c., are manu- fish curing, glassware, (blown and moulds 

factured with expedition. . The capital only), hats, jewellezy (chiefly with Colonial 

invested in this branch of industry ia stones and gold), flour, ovens, printing, 

veiy large. preserved meats, sauces, saddlery, sash»» 

DiaiOmi Mnd Brtwerut. and doow (by steam machinery), Bopr 

^■>«.v»i«Ty »/»«. ^ro«/c.7i««. .boili»g, stone cuttmg, shirt makmg, tauor- 

A distillery has been established at ing, tanneries, tinware, Venetian blmds, and 

Auckland, which manufactures a large other lesser industries, 

amount of spirits of all kinds and of ex- r j i * i •!. ? j r n i*j rr 

cellent quaUty. The breweries are also Ifidustrtes Ukd^tohe Profiiahk.^ 

extensive^ and do a very considerable There are many industries not yet estab- 

business. Breweries have be«i established lished, whidi could not fail of success if 

likewise at Onehnnga, Thames, Coromandel, started on a proper footing. Of Uie larger 

Tauranga, and the Waikato. and more important works we might men- 

Fwmture, Cabinet MaJom, i^c ' J^ ^k °»?^"^*r® J^ P??f ' ^^' ^^^^ 

Awiv.^wT«,v/iMnr7i«fr ^i«»w«y, •.!.. ^^ Fhomwum fibro famishes excellent 

The woods of Auckland Province are material. The extent of the local market 

eminently adapted for tiie manufacture of for the product of such a manufactory is 

furniture ; and, timber being cheap, sub- indicated by the £Etct that the value t>f the 

stantial household famiture, su(^ as tables, annual import of papei^ exceeds ^£26,000. 

drawers, wardrobes, &c., is sold at as low a Woollen mills have been successfully es- 

price in Auckland as in Great Britain. taUished in Nelson and Otago ; and there 

Fancy cabinet making also flourishes, some is a good opening for one or more in Auck- 

of the native wo<^s being eminently land. The woollens imported into the 

adapted for that purpose. The bulk of Cdony in 1872 were valued at ;£l 23,283. 

the furniture in use in the Province is Discoveries of kerosine have been re- 

locally made. peately made in the Province without, ex- 

^ I ix* • ^P^ ^ ^^^ instance, any boring operations 

UhU Mxnvng. Ije^ ni^de in order lo test their value. 

This industry is one that requires de- Yet the Colony continues to import, yearly, 

veloping, as there are many tracts of land kerosine to the value of j^5,000. 

known to possess deposits of coal, which Vine growing and the manu&ctnre of 

are yet permitted to 'lie waste. Some of wine might be carried on with a certainty 

these have been referred to in' the remarks of a large profit by any one possessing 

on the mineral resources of the Province, practical knowledge and tibe necessary 

The Kawakawa mine, at the Bay of Islands, capital The annim import of wine into 

at present gives employment tO from 80 to the Colony exceeds '^£74,000 in value. The 

100 men. New workings are being opened duty on foreign. wine would be a protection 

up. The mine has yielded as much as to the local manufSebcturer. The climate is 

3.200 tons of coal in one month, and with well adapted for the culture of grapes, 

the new workings the yield will doubtless Tobacco of excellent quality is being 

be large. The demand is much greater grown and manufactured on a small scale 

than the supply. The General Assembly eighteen miles south of Auckland, and has 

has voted £40,000 for the construction of a proved remunerative. This industnr might 

railway from the mine to deep water, in* be advantageously extended, there being a 

order to facilitate shipments. A coal mine good local market, as is indicated by an- 

at Whangarei, which was worked some nual imports valued at j£57,486 for tobacco, 

years ago and was subsequently closed, has and j£l9,551 for cigars, 

lately been re-opened. Ci^italists might For the manufacture of 260 tons of beet 

find a profitable field for investment in the sugar in the Cdony, the Government have 

provincial coal measures. • offered a bonus of £2,000 ; and ns this root 

TLT.'— 77«-..^- T J t^ flourishes in the Province of Auckland, 

MtsceOaneous Industnes. ^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ inducement for any 

In addition to those mentioned above, capitalist to embark in the industry. The 

the following industries have been developed Auckland farmers express their willingness 
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to grew the neoessaxy crop, if a looal mar- ing for additional retail shops in Auckland ; 

ket for their produce be guaranteed. but persons possessing a small or large 

The coast fisheries are capable <^ being capital, and prepared to commence manu- 
laigely developed. A €k)yemment bonus fskcturing industries, cannot fieul to succeed : 
of 4s. per cwt. has been offered for all salt -this is the class most wanted. In conse- 
or preserved fish prepared in, and exported quence of the extensire public works now 
and sold out of, tne Colony between 1st Au- going on, labourers are in great demand, 
gust, 1872,and 1st November, 1879. At pre- The great wants of the Province are practi- 
sent over £18,000 worth of preserved and cal f^urmeis and agricultural labourers. 
<£8,000 of salted fish are being imported into Farm labourers may here become landed 
the Colony annually. No attempt has been proprietors. By hiring out their services 
made to utilize the potteiy clays of the from time to time to neighbouring settlers 
Province, although euihenware, owing to and on public works, wMle bringing their 
breakage, commands a high price. The own properties under cultivation, they may 
imports of earthenware each year amount — as many have done before — ^found for 
to over £16,126, and of china to £5,241. themselves comfortable homesteads. The 
The climate is well adapted for the growth great complaint of employers of faim labour 
of hops, which are now cultivated to a small in the Province is, that the best m^n so 
extent, but there is still £28,000 worth soon leave them to commence on their own 
imported annually. We shall enumerate account. Female servants cannot fail to 
below a number of articles now imported succeed here, if honest and industrious, 
for which the material might be found The immense undeveloped mineral wealth 
within the Province of Auck&nd, and their of the Province of Auckland holds out, as 
manufacture might, with skilful manage- we have shown, almost unequalled induce- 
ment, become thriving local industries, ments to capitalists ; but persons practically 
The figures appended represent the value acquainted with mining, even though pos- 
of the goods of each class imported in the sessing little capital, have good chances of 
year 1872: — ^Bags and sacks {Phormium success. Acres of ground known to. con- 
fibre suitable), £91,932 ; buckets and tubs, tain coal, iron, or copper, have been offered 
£i,436 ; brushware and brooms, £11,929 ; for sale at very low prices. The known 
bottled fruits, £8,099 ; cement, £l 0,540 ; gold-producing districts of the Province 
confectioneiy, £17,769 ; matches, £26,227 ; are only very partially developed, while 
tobacco pipes, d^,747 ; twine, £6,363 ; other districts believed to be gold-bearing 
vinegar, £7,042 ; woodware, £9,386. That are not yet opened to mining enterprise, 
many of these industries have not been These offer good fields for the employment 
commenced before is no doubt due to the ' of a large mining population. Another 
nuinerous openings for the investment of dass for whose circumstances the Province 
capital in the Coh>ny which present them- has peculiar advantages, is that of persons 
selves to investors. The Government offer who have small private incomes. If these 
a bonus of £5,000 for .the production of only knew the cheapness of living and the 
1,000 tons of iron in the Colony. comfort in the colonies, they would no 

longer endure the miseries of straitened 

Thb Classes ukblt to Succeed ih circumstances. Pensioners may live better 

Auckland. ^^ ^^^^ V^7 ^ Auckland than in England ; 

and this class is already largely represented 

It must be understood that large manu- in the Province. Persons without means 
factories for lace-miJdng, stocking-making, and with no particular calling will find 
and similar ' industries, which give em- themselves better off in an old country : 
ployment to a considerable popmation in they need not emigrate. The same may 
England, have not yet been established in be said of those who hope to secure a Go- 
Auckland, nor in any other part of the vemment situation, or have yague nottona 
Colony. The trades requiring skilled la- .that gold may be got in the colonies without 
hour are principally those enumerated in work. These had much better remain iu 
the list of industries noticed in the preced- Europe. Industry is necessary to success 
ing pages. For example, twist hands, and in every part of the colonies. 
other persone^ employed in lace and stock- 
ing manufiEictories or cotton-mills, need Land LAwa 
not go to the Colony seeking employment, . o * i aj i ^ j n -» 
unless prepared to forsake their ojd modes Special Advantages of Audcldnd. 

of life and to strike out new paths. If The special advantage of Auckland to 
adapted to this, and industrious, no one farmers and others who contemplate ulti- 
need despair of success. There ia no open- mately setiUng to agricultural pursuits, is 
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the ohoapness of land. Under ''The right by occupation. Provision is made in 

Auckland Waste Lands Act, 1870,'' or, as the Act for the transfer of the original 

it is more generally termed, ''The Home- occupier's right at the expiration of one 

stead Act," provision is made for the acqM- year from t£e date of taiang possession, 

sition of land by bond fide occupation and and also, for cases of death ; but claims 

cultivation. Several blocks of land have will become void — except in the event of 

been proclaimed as open for occujpation complete cultivation— unless the land is, in 

under this Act, and tliere is yet much land each case, actually occupied for the term 

of ffood quality l;png unproductive, which prescribed in the Act by the person to 

will be brought withm the operation of the whom the certificate has been issued, or his 

Act from time to time as the blocks now substitute bv transfer. Provision is made 

open become settled upon. This Province for the purcnase of adjoining lands at 10s. 

is the only one in whicn firee grants of land peracre^ when desired to complete a farm, 
are held out by the Government asanin- ^ a t j a i 

ducement to immigration and settlement. (rovemTnmt Land Sales. 

There is in Auckland a market for much Li the remarks on l&e area of the Pro- 
more produce than the Province at present vince, there has been given an estimate of 
raises. The import of breadstofis at the the amount of land in the possession of the 
port of Auckland from 1st January to 3l8t Government The general country lands 
October, 1872, amounted to 8,489 tons ; are usually offered by the Provincial Go- 
oats, 126,497 bushels ; barley, 21,258 vemmeiit for sale by auction at an upset 
bushels; bran, 14,796 bushels; maize, price -of 10s. per acre. Lots so offered are 
85,368 bushels. Potatoes and other pro- sold to the highest bidder ; but any lots 
duce are also extensively imported. not then purc£used remain open for selec- 

How to obtain a Free Grant of Land. f"^ ^°' /^^*^^. °'^^*^: ^7 F"^'' 
a*v«/ w wc/i**w» i« ^ 7 00 ^wr»» vj jjm/m*. flesirous of sccunnga section of land may, 

The course prescribed by the Auckland by applying to the Waste Lands Office m 
Waste Lands Act for acquiring a farm, is Auckland, ascertain what lands in any 
simple. Any person of eighteen years of district have thus become subject to pur- 
age or upwards is entitled to take posses- chase at 10s. an acre. The Government 
sion of forty acres of land upon any of the are opening up roads throughout the coun- 
blocks proclaimed from time to time under try districts as rapidly as possible, in which 
the Act, provided that not more than 200 process they are being aided by Highway 
acres can be held by any number of persons • ISoards ; and these works have been a great 
living in one household. Persons desirous assistance to country settlers without ca- 
of taking up sections must proceed to the pital, who have thus been enabled to earn 
district where land has been thrown open, money for their support, while bringing 
and after examining the lots and making their own lands under cultivation, 
their selections, they must lodge an appliCa- r j -a 

tion with the duly authorized surveyor, Improved Farm. 

known as the Resident Surveyor, who lives Many Armors with small capital prefer, 
near the block. If no previous application and no doubt wisely, to purcmise a par- 
has been entered, the applicant wul be held tially-improved farm, rather than go on to 
to be in possession ; where two ap^cations waste lands and bring virgin sou under 
are received simultaneously, the resident cultivation. These may desire to know 
Surveyor decides bylot, in Uie presence of what prospect there is of purchasing or 
the applicants. When a lot has been renting farms. Few persons care t6 go on 
secured in the manner described, Ihe holder ' a rented iaxm when they can secure a free- 
must, at his own expense, get the land sur- hold at a comparatively small price. There 
veyed, and deliver to tilie Wiste Ltmds are, however, a few rented farms in the 
Office, within six months after taking vicinity of Auckland, which are held at 
possession, a correct plan of the selection, varying rates. Respecting the prospect of 
IT pon receipt of this plan, the Waste Lands purchasing improved fiftrms, a better guide 
Commissioner issues a certificate, and after as to price cannot be given than that fur- 
three years' bond fide occupation by the nished by the advertising columns of an 
individual by whom the land has been Auckland paper of 25th March, 1874. 
applied for, and one-fifth cultivation, a From a lai^e number of notices of land 
Cfrown grant will be issued, the occupier and farms for scde, we select the following : 
thus becoming sole proprietor. If the land — ^" Farm, 315 acres freehold, and 20,000 
is brought into complete cultivation, a acres leasehold, for ten years, with 60 head 
Crown fffnxA will be issued at any time of aattle, 900 sheep, 12 horses, farming 
within the three yean prescribed for the implement8,8ix-roomeii house and outbuild- 
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ingB, price £&fiOO ; or without the sheep Bushmen, 258. per week and board, 

;Cl,0lbO.'' ^ Farm of 300 acres at Waiuku, estimated as equal to £2 per week. 

150 aeres in grass, with eight-roomed dwel- Botden, and men employed about brew- 

ling-honse." *^ Desirable homestead and* eries and distilleiies, £2 to £2. 5s. per 

farm of 200 acres, all fenced, in Waikato week. 

district." *^Faim of 60 acres at. Honni, Boys for country stores, &c., 8s. to 12s. 

with small house, a few acres in grass, price per Feek and board. 

£eO" ** Farm of 30 acres, nineteen miles Blacksmiths, 98. tolls, per day. 

from Auckland, with good residence, stab- Carters (in town), £1 6& to j£2 5s. per 

ling for forty horses, ooach-house, bam, &c, week. 

price j£460." " For sale, price ^£600, a com- Wagoners (in country), £2 to £2. lOs. per 

f ortable homestead and 1,600 acres of good week. 

ian%l, situated in the Oulf of the Thames, Cabinet-makers, Ss. per day when em- 
ten miles from Grahamstown. The improve- pWed constantly in the shop, 
ments already made will give and mime- Cooks : Male, 20s. to 60s. per week ; 
diate return to cover interest on the amount female, 15s. to 20s. 

of the purchase money." " For sale, in one Carpenters : Trade brisk- ; wages, 9s. to 

or more lots, a block of 2,800 acres, princi- 10s. per day< 

pally volcanic land, fenced and considerably Clerks : too many offering ; wages, £2 to 

improved, about thirty-five miles by rail £3 per week. 

from Auckland, with a passenger station in Coal-miners (at Eawakawa) : Most of the 

the •centre of the property." There are work is let by contract Skilled coal-cutters 

other similar announcements, with offers of can earn from 10s. to 12s. per day, and are 

lai^e estates ; but those cited above are scarce. Labourers at the mine receive from 

sufficient to- show that feirmers desirous of 6s. to 7s. ; engineer, 12s. ; stoker, 9s. ; 

purchasing improved land will not be left carpenters, 8s. U) 9s. ; blacksmiths, 9s. to 

without choice. lOs. per day.- 

Drapers' assistants: Wages vary in 

The Laboub Market. different establishments from £2 to j£4 per 

week. 

The following list of rates of wages has Ditchers, 6s. 6d. per day. 

been compiled from what was actually being ' Grardeners : landscape, 9s. per day ; ditto, 

paid in Auckland and the surrounding plain, acting as grooms, 15s. per week and 

districts in March, 1874. It is to be oIh board. 

served that in all mechanical trades, and Governesses, £bO to j£70 per annum ; 

for labourers in general, the standard day's nursery, £30 to £60. 
work is eight hours. Shops usually close , Housemaids : In gentlemen's families, 

at six p.m., except on Satunlay. 128. to I54. per week ; in country hot^, 

Agncultural labourers : Very great de- 12s. to 15s. ; in town hotek, 10s. to 15s. 

mand, e8i)ecially for men having a general Engineers : Business brisk : 250 . men 

knowledge of farm work. Married couples employed in the local workshops ; wages, 

(with board), £60 to £70 per annum ; 8s. to l2s. per day, according to skill, 

general farm labourers, 15s. to 20s. per Labourers on the roads and railways : 

week (with board) ; ploughmen, 15s. to 20s. Demand iu excess of supply. Wagea 6s. 

per week (with board) ; boys able to milk, to 7s. per day. 

7s. to 10s. per week. Milliners meet with ready employment at 

Accountants and book-keepers, from £3 from 20s. to 40s. 

to £6 per week — demand very limited. Needlewomen earn from 12s. to £l per 

Bakers : good demand. Wages for fore- week, 

men, £2 per week and board, or £2. 10s. Jeweller^ (working) : Trade supplied, 

without board. . Wages, £3 per week. 

Coach-builders : First-class hands, 10s. Millers, £2. 5s. to £3 per week. None 

per day ; second-rate tradesmen, 8s. Coach- offering. . 

painters, similar rates. Business is brisk, Painters : The current rates are 8s. to 9s. 

and good artisans are required^ * per day. 

Boot and Shoemakers : Journeymen Printers : Compositors, £2 to £2. 5s; per 

earn from 7s. to 88. per day of eight hours, week ; newspaper work. Is. per thousand ; 

but men working on piece earn up to £4 pressmen, £2 to £2. 5s. In country offices 

per week. The trade is very well supplied compositors earn from £2. 5s. to £2. lOs. ; 

at present with labour. stone-hands ahd clickers, £3 to £4. 5s. 

Bricklayers : Trade is very brisk. Brick- Polishers: Piece-work, at the rate of 

layers, lis. per day ; hodmen, 8s. about 8s. per day. 
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• * 

Shipwrights: Trade is yery brisk, and to Is. 9d. ; cheese (new), 8d. to Is. ; eggs, 

the standard rates of wages in March, 1874, per dozen, Is. 9d. ; lard, 6d. ; fowls, pair, 

was from 10s. to 12s. per day. 4s. 6d. to 5s. ; ducks, each, 6s. to 6s. ; 

Stonemasons in demand, at 12s. per day. geese, eaoh, 6s. to 6s. ; turkeys, 5s. to 7s. 

Storemen : In countiy, 30s. and board ; 3d. ; bacon, per lb., Sd. to lOd. ; hams, 9d. 

in town, £2 to £2, 10s. per week to Is. ; salt butter. Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. ; po- 

Servants (female) : Greneral servants, tatoes, 6s. 66., per cwt ; beef, per lb. 4d. to 

large, demand and few oiSering. Situations 7d. ; mutton, 4d. to 5d. ; pork, 6d. ; veal, 

foi: many more. Wages, town, 8s. to 10s. 6d. ; flour, bakers' price, 3d. per lb. ; fire- 

per week ; countiy, 10s. to 12s. wood, cut, 14s. 6d. per ton, deuvered. 

Tani^^rs : Wages for tanners vary from 

j£2 to ;£4 per week; curriers, on piece- Wholesale Bates of Breaditt^s and 

work, from £2, 10s. to X4 ; labourers at the Produce, 

tanyards, 36s. to 45s. per week. Tanners _,, -n > • ^ n ^ vx 

and curriers readily obtain employment. ^,^^T' n^^ pnce, per ton, first quahty. 

Tailors: Average earnings about ;fi2 per *^^^ ^t^^]?' .T^'^^^^V^it' ^^f^^^^ 

week, although some steady men earn up ^our, £18 ; Canterbmy,^12 to ^14; se- 

to £4. Good cutters receive about £b ; ^^^^^ ^^^ ; sharps, £7, 10s. ; bran Is, 6d., 

tailoresses, 20s. P^^ }>^>1 iT^^^S 9^^^^^^* N. Z., 5s. 

Upholsterers are paid by piece-work, and ^^J^^ ^'^^^ 5 f'^^^^^t ^: ' 4,^^" 

averSge 8s. per day. ^^\^^' 6d. per bushel Oabm biscmt per 

As to o4er trades in general, such as ^^^^' ^^» P^. 5 maaze, 7s. 6d., good 

butchers, saddlers, plumbers, &c., it may be W scarce ; oats, 4s. 6d. to 5s. per bushel ; 

said generaUy that the wages rwige from potatoes, £6. to f 6 10s. J hay, £2 to £4. 

£2 to^£3 per week. ^^' P®^ ^^^ > ^^^> ^' ^^ P®' ^^ 

The common practice where rations form ^ 

part payment is to board and cook for the JikxJLBSiASTioAL. 

workmen. The rations, therefore, are not The founder of reli^ous missions in 
weighed, but full breakfast, dinner, and tea New Zealand was the JBev. Samuel Mars- 
are allowed, sud. fresh meat is invariably den, for many years ^nncipal chaplain of 
included when obtainable. At the East New South Wales. Me first arrived in 
Coast saw-mills, salt meat and poultiy that Colony in the year 1794, and he died 
frequently form the chief items of the daily there in 1838. At his residence in Para- 
fare, matta he was accustomed, in accordance 

Wage^ on GoU-fidds, "^f" ,^ t5^*^^ ^}'^ ^^ hospitaUty, to 

uycq uf* vrvi«r,w>i^. eutcrtam Maori visitors—as many as thirty 

The following rates rule on the Thames individuals of that nation were on some 

and Coromandel Gold-fields : — occasions observed to be guests of . Mr. 

Mine managers, ;£200 to £500 per annum. Marsden at one time. He formed a high 

Per day : Good miners, 7s. 64 to 83. ; estimate of the race, and was anxious for 

truckers, 7s. ; blacksmiths, 10s. ; carpen- their becoming civilized and Christians. 

ters, 10s. ; foreman of shift, 10s. ; engine- During his visit to England, in the years 

driver, 10s. ; bracemen, 8s. 4d« ; amalga- 1808 and 1809, he succeeded in making 

mator, 9s. ; feeders, 6s. ; labourers, 6s. arrangements for the establishment of a 

^ * T New Zealand mission ; and for that pur- 

CosT OP Living. ^^^ ^^ j^ ^^^^ ^ Bj6nej, he was 

The cost of food in Auckland is lower than accompanied by two persons who had 

in Great Britain, and the labouring classes offered themselves for that service. The 

use a much more generous diet. House massacre of the crew and passengers of the 

renj and clothing are, however, dearer, ship Boyd, however, in 1809, caused the 

The cheapness of meat especially surprises commencement of operations to be post- 

the newly-arrived immigrant. The follow- poned, the Governor of New South Wales 

ing were the retail prices of provisions in forbidding the principal Chaplain to ven- 

Auckland in March, 1874. Some of the ture on a visit to New Zealand. This 

articles are at times lower. Butter and iliassacre occurred at Whangaroa, and was 

eggs, for instance, are sometimes sold a^ an act of revenge or retaliation, on account 

low as a shilling per pound and per dozen of the flogging of the son of a chief resident 

respeetively ; milk 4d. and 5d. a quart ; in the district, who, with some other Maoris, 

and potatoes, £S to j£4 a ton. The rates had undertaken' to work their passages 

given below are taken* at the dear season of on board of Boyd from Sydney to New 

the year. Bread 3id. to 4d. per 21b. loaf: Zealand. The prohibition was removed in 

milk, per quart, 6d. ; butter (fresh). Is. 6d. 1814, and Mr. Marsden then proceeded to 
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New Zealand for the fiist time, making the duef already noted as a waniory and altor- 

Yoyaee in a. brig (the AetM) which he had wards a person of great celebrity. The 

purchased for missionaiy purposes, and whole party returned to New Zealand in 

naving with him the first thretf mission- company with Mr. Marsden, near the end of . 

aries to this country, and also some chiefs the same year (1814). The Active on this 

of the Bay of Isliuids who had been his occasion carried also a number qf horses, 

guests at Paramatta. The expedition ai^ oxen, sheep, and poultry ; and this was 

rived at Bangihoua, on the north side of the first naturalization in New Zealand of 

that bay, in December ; and the first cele- any quadruped lar^ than the pig. Rna- 

bration of public worship was there con- tara became ill durmg Mr. Marsden's visit, 

ducted by Mr. Maisden, on the Sunday and died soon after. Like fiongi, without 

following, which happened to be Christmas becoming a disciple of the new religion, he 

Day. Mr. Maisden visited New Zealand &voured the protection of missionaries, 

in all seven times. From the Bay of and cultivated the acquaintance of the 

' Islands and its neighbourhood the opera- Pakeha. Wlule not less adventurous than 

lions of the Church Missionary Society Hongi, he was exempt from that fierce love 

were graduaJly extended to the Thunes, of war by which his undo was charac- 

and to the central and southern districts terized.* 

of the North Island. The Wesleyan mission in New Zealand 

The favour accorded to the New Zealand was founded by the Bev. Samuel Leigh, 

mission at the outset by the neighbouring who took up his residence at Whangaroa, 

Natives was mainly due to the influence among the tnbe Ngatipo, in the year 1823. 

of a remarkable young man, Buatara, the George, the notorious chief of Ngatipo, 

principal chief of Bangihoua, who is also was at that time dead ; but his spirit of 

noted as having introduced into New Zea- hostility to the whites appears, in some 

land the cultivation of wheat and the measure, to have survived in his tribe, 

making of flour and bread. Buatara had The missionaries at Whangaroa were so 

been, in early youth, very anxious to visit treated that on one occasion they fled to 

England and to see King George, and for the church missionary station at Eerikeri;t 

this purpose he left his native country in but they soon after returned, 

the year 1805, when about eighteen years In 1826 the imssion premises at Whan- 

of age. After various adventures, and garoa were finally plundered and destroyed 

having suffered much hardship, he arrived by a portion of Hongi's forces, in his war 

at the docks of London, in a vessel called against Ngatipo. I&s violence was in 

the Santa Amui, in 1809. * Here he was contravention of orders given l^ HongL 

defrauded of the stipulated wages, pre- The missionaries took refuse in the church 

vented from being much on shore, and missionary stations at the Bay of Islands, 

finally put on board the JLnn, a ship which whence they proceeded to Sydney. After 

was leaving for Sydney. In this snip Mr. a few months' stay there they returned to 

-Marsden was a passenger, returning from New ZeaJand, to Hokianga, on the north- 

his visit to England ; and a few days afbei: western coast, where, in 1828, they es- 

the commencement of the .voyage he ob- ■. 

served on the forecastle a man of dark • «He was indeed a noble specimen of 

colour, who appeared to be sickly and dis- human nature in its savage state. His 

^onsolate. This was Buatara, who, in con- character was cast in the monld of heroes, 

sequence of the attentions of Mr. Marsden At the very period of his death, after ten 

and others, recovered his healtli^ and at the years of as much privation, danger, and 

termination of the voyage remained for hardship as nature could well bear, his o^nr- 

some months at the principal chaplain's *g® '^'^^^ unsubdued, and his patriotism and * 

residence, where he empbyed himself chiefiy enterprise unabated. He told Mr. Marsden, 

in learning agriculture. On leaving for with a air of triumph, *I have now irikro. 

New Zealand, he took with hun a supply *^°fd ^^ cultivation of wheat mto New 

of wheat. In 1814, Mr. Marsden^ ^iealand. Kew Zealand wiU become a great 

patched his brig, th?^c«it«L to the Bay of r'^*^:. In i^o years more I shaU be able 

f^ , ^, ^» i/ixo ^M^irio*, «w uuc o^j V* to oxDort whoat to Port Jackson m ezchanse 

Islands, with an mvitation to Buatara to ^^^ j^^ ^^^ ^^^3^ tea and sugar.HIo 

visit Paramatta again, and to bnngwith ^ad made arrangements for farming on a 

him some other fnendly chiefs. A present -^g^ goaie^ ^^ had formed his plan for 

highly acceptable to Buatara was conveyed building a new town, with regular streets, 

to him on this occasion, that of a hand-mill after the European mode Had he 

for grinding his wheat. The invitation was lived, he would have Been the Ulysses of his 

accepted, and among those who accom- IthaoEb, perhaps its Alfred." — LifeofMtvnden, 

Danied Buatara was his uncle Hongi, a f On the west of the Bay of Islands. 
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tablished a permanent mission. The ope- competidye examination. These scholar- 
rations of the Wesleyan Missionary Society ships are of two kinds, ^'open scholarships/' 
were gradually extended on the western which are four in nnmber, and '' common 
side of the Island. -school scholarships." The former are opei 

A French nobleman and ecclesiastic, to all competitors whatever of the male 
Bishop de Pompallier, founded the Boman sex, and within the required limits of age. 
Catholic Mission in New Zealand. Ac- The latter are restricted to the pupils of 
companied by two priests, he Ituided at the "common schools,'' that is, the schools 
HoManga in the year 1837. Sections of supported by the Board of Education, by 
the Native tribes in the northern portion means of grants made by the Provincial 
of the Island, and also in the cenl^ and Council, . and certain educational endow- 
other districts, accepted adhesion to the ments. 

church of that accomplished and benevolent The Auckland Board of Education 

prelate. consists of the following members: — His 

At the time New Zealand was con- Honour the Superintendent of the Province, ' 

stituted a British Colony, the greater part the Provincial Executive (consisting of four 

of the aboriginal race professed the Chris- members), the Speaker of the Provincial 

tian religion, and the movement was in Council, four gentlemen elected annually by 

rapid progress. The rapidity of the change the Provincial Council, and thr^ members 

at that time may be ascribed, in a great appointed for life by the Judge of the 

degree, to the eagerness with which the Supreme Court in Auckland. The Board of 

Natives universally acquired the art of Education has the supreme management of 

reading ; while the only books printed in the Auckland College and Grammar School 

the Maori language were portions of the and of the Common Schools. 

Holy Bible, and other publications pertain- In all the Common Schools, instruction 

ingto religion. is gyren gratuitously to pupils of ^oth 

Auckland and Taranaki combined con- sexes. The course of study at these schools 

stitute at present the diocese of the Anglican comprises the usual requisites of a sound 

Bishop of Auckland. In ihe Auckland English education, with instruction of girls 

Province, there are thirty-one other clergy- in sewing, &c. The number of these 

men of this denomination, of whom se^n schools is at present 113 ; the number of 

are Maoris. The Presbytery of Auckland teachers is 179. 

comprises fifteen clergymen. The Boman The Anglican Church has a well-endowed 

Catholic Bishop of Auckland presides oyer in^tution located a few miles from the 

fifteen clergymen. The clergymen of the city, called St. John's College, in which 

Wesleyan Church are fourteen. The other candidates for the ministry of l^at Church 

ministers of religion in the Province of are educated, and a general education is 

Auckland are as follows : — ^Independent or afforded to other students. There is also a 

Congregational, 5; Primitive Methodist, 3; Church of England Grammar School in 

Hebrew, 1 ; Baptist, 1. There are a few Ppnell, a suburb of Auckland. To each 

other congregations not classified as belong- of these institutions some scholarships are 

ing to any specified denomination. The attached. In the 'city and neighbourhood, 

ecclesiastical endowments of any denomi- many schools, especially for young ladies, 

nation axe scanty, and the ministrations of are carried on by private enterprise, 

religion are maintained chiefly at the r^ r 

eijliise of the several amgregations. Chaeitablb iNSTirnrioNS. . 

T?r^TT/iAmT/^« The Provincial Government .supports 

iLDUOATiow. ^jj^jjy ^^ Provincial Hospital, which is 

In the city of Auckland there is a well- situated in the dty of Auckland, and the 
endowed institution named the Auckland Provincial Lunatic Asylum, which is within 
College and Grammar School, which is a few miles of the city. The following 
affiliated to the New Zealand University, charitable institutions are aided by Pro- 
The income accruing from the endowments vincial grants : — The hospital at the 
is at present about j£l,100, and is increas- Thames ; the hospital at Eapanga (Coro- 
ing. In connection with the College and mandel) ; the Orplukn Home, Pamell, which 
Grammar School there have been established is in connection with the Anglican Church ; 
ten Provincial scholarships, each of which St. Mary's Orphanage, in connection with 
is tenable for two years, and entitles its the Boman CathoUp Church ; St. Stephen's 
holder to receive S30 a year and free School, ^glican, occupied chiefly with 
tuition at the Grammar School. The children who are Maori or half - caste ; 
appointments to all the scholarships are Home for Neglected and Criminal Chil- 
made according to the results of public d^en ; Ladies' Benevolent Society ; Old 
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Men's "BaSagp ; Old Women's Befnge ; 
Women's Home (for restoring fallen women). 
The Auckland Dispensary is supported 
wholly by voluntaiy subscriptions. 

HousB Kent. 

Four-roomed houses in towli, 6s. to 8s. a 
week. Five-roomed cottages, lOs. to 15s. 
per week, according to situation. Six 
rooms, isk to 18s. per week. Bates vary 
considerably, according to proximity to th^ 
business* purt of the city. 

Cost of EREcriNa CJottages. 

Allotments in the suburbs of Auckland 
sell at from 5s. to 258. per foot frontage, 
with a dea^i of from 60 ft. to 100 ft. The 
cost of erecting a substantial four-roomed 
weatherboard cottage, Uned and papered, 
is about ^150. In country districts, the 
price varies according to the facilities for 
felling timber. A four-roomed house, un- 
finished inside,- may, however, be erected 
in most districts for ^100. Many settlers 
in the North have raupo houses (orwhares) 
put up for temporary accommodation, and 
build permanent cottages at leisure. These 
whares may be made tolerably comfortable, 
and, if kept in repair, will last for years. 
The Maoris will put one up for from £3 
to £5. 

Pbicbs of Fabu Stock. 

The following are the current prices in 
Auckland for ordinary farm stock, in sound 
condition: — 

# 

Horses : Staunch draught, ^40 ; plough 
horses, .£18 to £26 ; hacks, £7 to £26'. 

Cattle : working oxen, j£l0. 10s. each ; 
stores, yearlings, £2 ; three-year-old steers, 
£6 to £6, 10s. 

Fat cattle: 25s. to 32s. per 100 lb., 
according to the season. 

Sheep : fat sheep, in summer, 3d. per lb.; 
wheii near shearing, 4^. per lb. 

Half-bred ewes, Is. Id. to 25s. 

Long wools, Lincolns and Leicesters, all 
incices, according to quality. 

Agbicultural Impleheitts for a Small 

Farm. 

The following is the list referred to in 
our advice to intending emi^nts. .It 
comprises, we believe, all tiie miplements 
necessary, in the outset, on a small faxm in 
the Province of Auckland, and shows their 
"trices at the local ironmongers : — 



£, 8. d. 

1 light iron plough ••• 6 10 

1 set iron luunrows 5 10 

1 scarifier 4 

1 set whippletrees for plough 12 

1 dray cart 16 

1 cross-cut saw 15 

1 hand-loom ... ... 6 

1 American axe 7 6 

2 spades ... 11 

1 mattock or pick 5 6 

Wedges, maul rings ... 12 6 

Seed drill ,.. ... ... 16 6 

Fern hook ,. 4 6 

Scythe '056 

Beaping and mowing maphines, cheese 
presses, (£aff machines} com mills, horse 
hoes, pulpers, &c., are not required for two 
or three years, and can be always bought in 
the Colony at a slight advance on English 
prices. All the implements sold are made 
expressly for the Colonial market, and can 
therefore be depended on as of the right 
class. 

Advice to iNfENDiNa Emigrants. 

A great mistake ^lade by many emi- 
grants, particularly those with a little 
money arises from the supposition that 
nothing can be obtained in the Colony, 
or, at any rate, that everything is very 
dear in price. Hence they expend a 
large portion of their capital, and burden 
themselves with goods wliich they find, to 
their sorrow, are absolutely useless when 
they reach their destination. A valuable 
maxim for emigrants to observe is, " Pur- 
chase nothing you can possibly do without, 
but bring your capital in ca^h.'* Clothing 
brought m>m England is very frequently 
unserviceable in this climate, and English 
agricultural implements are unsuited to the 
requirements of a bjish farm. Many per- 
sons contemplating farming in the Colon;^ 
bring out a number of tools, which are 
placed in the auction mart on arrival, and 
are sold for anything they will fetch, and 
that is usually very little. In order to 
show intending farmers what is required in 
Auckland, and their retail cost at the local 
ironmongers, we have given above a list 
compiled and priced at the rates current in 
Auckland hardware stores in March, 1874. 
With reference to route, the most simple 
and best is undoubedly by sailing vessel 
direct. If an immigrant desires to take up 
land, he should at once proceed to the 
Provincial Waste Lands Office, and ascer- 
tain the blocks open and terms of sale. The 
Government Immigration Officer wiU assist 
him in any difficulty arising from want of 
local knowledge. We would urge tpon 
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intending settlors not to take up land at and yield with but little cultivation, but 
haphazard off the map ; for however willing are soon exhausted. Flax laud is generally 
the Government od^cers may be to assist, good, but where swampy, requires drainage 
they cannot possibly say what particular and feillowing. With the exception of bush 
piece is good land or what bad ; and the land, all soik require fallowing for a year, 
immigrant's future success largely depends The customary mode of dealing with bush 
on his choice of good land. It will repay land is to fell the bush and remove the best 
him, therefore, to visit the ground before for sale, if possible, letting it lie from the 
eelecting. The best rules to he followed in end of October till March of the next year, 
making selections are :— Secure a river or when the fallen timber is to be burned off. 
road -frontage. • Mixed bush indicates a Wheat and grass can be sown broadcast 
good soil ; but where there are many kauri between the stumps, as soon as the ashes 
or puriri trees, or where kauri gum is found are cool, without breaking up the soil or 
beneath the surface, the soil is invariably covering up the seed. It is not always 
poor. Wherever fern grows to a good that wholly bush land can be obtained ; 
height, the soil is of fair quality; but but persons selecting should see that a 
where the land is covered with low ti-tree portion of their selection is bush land, as it 
scrub and a plant known as the native is of paramount importance to have the 
fuchsia, which bears a small yellow flower, material for firewood, building, erecting 
the soil is poor. Clay soils, when worked, fences, and similar works, within easy 
yield well; volcanio soils are light, warm, reach. 
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